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Art. I.— VoLcanisM AND MovuntaIn-BUILDING. 


Ix two articles published in previous numbers of this Review 
(Vols. CVIII. page 578, and CILX. page 231) we have dis- 
cussed the phenomena of earthquakes and volcanoes, endeay- 
oring to convey in popular language some idea of the nature, 
extent, and frequency of these remarkable manifestations of 
the internal forces of the earth. In the last of these two arti- 
cles it was suggested that occasion would be taken to continue 
the consideration of the subject, and to endeavor to explain, or 
at least throw some light on, the nature and connection of the 
chief causes which have been concerned in carrying on that 
complicated series of geological dynamics which we include 
under the comprehensive term “ volcanism,” and of which the 
earthquake and volcano are two of the most striking manifesta- 
tions. The subject is one which has always commanded the 
attention of geologists, and suggested, or even provoked, dis- 
cussion among them. The difficulties which it presents, how- 
ever, become apparent, when we learn, through examina- 
tion of the printed records of these discussions, how little 
agreement there is among geological authors, and how widely 
they differ in regard to points which, as one would suppose, 
ought long since to nave been settled. 

We have repeatediy, in the course of the preceding articles, 
referred to the intimate relationship existing between the phe- 
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nomena of earthquakes and volcanoes, —a relationship which 
can hardly fail to have become apparent to all who have given 
even a limited amount of thought to the subject. We have 
now, however, to go one step further in the same direction, and 
show how the consideration of the subject of volcanism leads 
most directly and naturally to that of the formation of moun- 
tain chains, or, in still more general language, to the study of 
the forces which have drawn the outlines of the continents and 
moulded the surface of the earth into its present relief. 

The difference of elevation between the summit of the high- 
est land and the bottom of the deepest ocean is but trifling, as 
compared with the whole diameter of the globe, yet of what 
immense importance in the economy of nature are our moun- 
tain chains, and how thoroughly are our most weighty interests 
and avocations dependent on the form and elevation of the 
continental masses! Mountains as geographical and geo- 
logical facts are of the highest significance to the student of 
natural phenomena, in whatever light he considers them. As 
agents in determining the character of the climate, the courses 
of rivers, the nature of the soil, the migrations of nations, the 
distribution of languages, manners, and customs; in short, in 
their relations to man and nature, from the point of view of 
physical geography, they play the leading part. As permanent 
records of past geological changes in the history of the earth, 
mountains are all important to the student of geology. What 
would this branch of science be, without mountains and the 
study of mountains! The results of the dynamics of the globe 
are registered in the mighty ridges which encircle it, and mark 
the outlines of its continents and oceans. Indeed, we can 
hardly conceive of the present order of things as existing at 
all without these visible results of the manifold causes which 
have worked together to make the earth habitable. 

Hence, the study of the structure and mode of formation of 
mountains is the study of the greatest problems with which the 
science of geology presents us. Thoroughly to work out and 
comprehend the structure of all the mountain chains of the 
world would be little different from thoroughly working out 
and comprehending its geology. There is hardly a problem 
presented by the science which would not find its application 
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in some one of our mountain systems. Orography, then, or 
the study of the structure of mountain chains, is the study of 
geological phenomena on the largest scale and from the most 
generalized point of view. 

It cannot fail to have been impressed on the mind of the 
reader of the preceding articles, that there is an intimate con- 
nection, in the character of the results at least, between the 
forces by which volcanic and earthquake action is kept up and 
mountains originated. A volcano is, in fact, a mountain, and 
to the popular mind there is little difference between an isolated 
elevation and a group or line of them; between a mountain 
and a chain of mountains, in short. But not a few of the latter 
are almost or quite exclusively aggregations of volcanic mate- 
rial; and when we come to rocks which are eruptive, that is, 
which have been poured forth from the interior of the earth, 
although not technically volcanic, we find that these constitute 
a large portion of a great many mountain chains, and especially 
of the highest and grandest. And the more we look into the 
matter the more we shall be convinced that the formation of 
mountains and the development of continents are also closely 
correlated phenomena. Mountains are but the skeletons of the 
continents. Wherever a lofty chain of mountains has been 
raised above the sea-level, there is a central mass with a ten- 
dency to grow and spread itself laterally, under the influence 
of denuding agencies; and, unless counteracted by a general 
subsidence, there will be a steady increase of breadth of the 
region, at the expense of the height of the more elevated por- 
tion. Ifthe material is carried down and deposited under the 
ocean, then, whenever there is a change in the relative level 
of sea and land, so as to bring the newly formed strata above 
the water, these will be found to present evidences of the con- 
ditions under which they were deposited, in the form of marine 
fossils, which will be more or less abundant, according as 
the physical conditions varied at the time the deposition took 
place. If two chains of mountains are so situated with re- 
spect to each other that continental growth may take place be- 
tween them, the process will, of course, be the more rapid, and 
the newly made land will cover a proportionably greater area. 
Every continental mass, then, will be found on analysis to con- 
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sist of one or more chains or groups of mountains, and large 
areas of lower land which has been derived from the long-con- 
tinued erosion of the more elevated regions. An examination 
of good topographical maps of the different continents will 
show this relation most clearly ; especially if aided by sections 
across the land-masses transverse to the direction of the leading 
chains of mountains which traverse them. 

It is clear, then, that when looking at the subject from the 
broadest point of view, and endeavoring to make out what 
agents of geological change have been most widespread and 
general in their action, we cannot separate the phenomena of 
volcanoes and earthquakes from those of mountain-building 
and continental growth. One key must give access to all the 
mysteries of geological dynamics. The nature of this key was 
first rather vaguely shadowed forth by Leibnitz in his * Pro- 
togea ”’ ; but the key itself was not really forged until long after, 
when Humboldt began to group the physical phenomena of the 
universe into one harmonious picture, or cosmos. Leibnitz rec- 
ognized the fact that the earth had cooled from a condition of 
igneous fusion, and that in this cooling inequalities of the sur- 
face would be likely to have arisen. But it was reserved for 
Humboldt to announce a cause of volcanic action which would 
be always operative, both through the past geological ages 
and in all future time. As first enunciated by him, half a cen- 
tury ago, it was intended to be applied solely to volcanic phe- 
nomena, and was thus expressed: “ All volcanic phenomena 
are probably the result of a communication, either permanent 
or transient, between the interior and exterior of the globe.” 
Ten years later, the idea of one general cause for all the varied 
forms of volcanism has clearly worked itself out in Humboldt’s 
mind, and was thus formulated in the “ Kosmos”: “ In one 
comprehensive view of nature, these all (namely, the phenom- 
ena of volcanism) fuse together into the single idea of the reac- 
tion of the interior of our planet against its crust and surface.” 

While now most geologists admit the validity of this expla- 
nation, so far as it goes, the discrepancies of opinion which 
have arisen in showing how the reaction in question is brought 
about are very considerable. As long as the theory was only 
vaguely shadowed forth, and no attempt was made to go into 
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details, but little objection could be offered to it. But when, as 
facts began to accumulate and more precision of statement and 
clearness of development were required, in harmony with the 
progress of modern thought, the difficulties of the case became 
more tind more apparent and the divergencies of opinion 
greater. Humboldt may be said to have furnished a blank 
key, which looked, at first, as if it would fit the lock; but 
every examination has revealed some new ward to which it 
must be adapted; and different observers have shown them- 
selves very much in doubt as to how it was to be filed to fit 
the complications which they had discovered, and which com- 
bine to make the opening of the lock anything but the simple 
task which it seemed at first to be. 

As time passed on, and the various borings and mining oper- 
ations all over the world gradually gave absolute certainty to 
the at first rather hesitatingly received fact of a universal 
increase of temperature in descending beneath the earth’s 
surface, the views of Humboldt began to be generally re- 
ceived and acquired something like this form: The earth is 
gradually cooling from a condition of intense heat and 
igneous fusion. During this cooling an exterior crust or 
shell has been formed. This crust has, from time to time, 
been endeavoring to adapt itself to the still shrinking nucleus, 
and, while so doing, has from time to time yielded to the accu- 
mulating tension. The vibration resulting from this sudden 
yielding has been the principal cause of earthquake shocks, 
and through the fissures thus formed the molten matter of the 
interior of the earth has, at various intervals, found its way to 
the surface in the form of volcanic eruptions and accompanied 
by all the phenomena of volcanic action. The crust of the 
earth, in endeavoring to adapt itself to the nucleus, has been 
in places more or less uplifted or depressed, folded or plicated, 
thus giving rise to those irregularities of the surface which we 
call mountains, and which, also, often owe their existence to a 
direct pouring out of the eruptive material through an elon- 
gated fissure, this material then forming the axis of the moun- 
tain mass or range. 

Those who are familiar with the various geological text- 
books in use will recognize that this is the simplest way of 
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expressing the generally adopted theory ; but, as will presently 
be seen, there is the widest variety of opinions and hypotheses 
when anything like an approach to a detailed statement of the 
modus eperandi of the internal forces is attempted. 

In the first place, there is considerable diversity of opinion 
among geologists as to the manner in which the earth has con- 
solidated while cooling. We know that the specific gravity of 
our planet, as a whole, is about double that of its external 
crust ; and to account for this superior density of the interior, 
we have to endeavor to combine three conditions, in regard to 
each of which there is much uncertainty ; these are, the nature 
of the materials of which the portion of the earth beneath the 
crust is made up, the amount of condensation effected on this 
by pressure of the superincumbent mass, and the reaction of 
the internal heat against that pressure. Of course if the in- 
terior of our planet consisted chiefly of metallic iron, or any 
other heavy metal, it would have a higher specific gravity than 
if silica predominated; but, even if exclusively formed of a 
material as light as quartz, the earth ought, according to phys- 
ical laws, to be even much denser than it now is, unless there 
be some cause acting to diminish the condensing effect of press- 
ure. Different physicists have made various calculations on 
this subject, the results of which are not very satisfactory in 
their agreement with each other. But it is certain that if sub- 
stances continue to have their density increased by pressure in 
descending towards the earth’s centre, in the same ratio as they 
are found to do at the surface by actual experiment, then we 
should have to penetrate to but a few hundred miles in depth, to 
find water as dense as platina, and all other substances similarly 
compressed. The force which acts against compression, so as 
to make the earth’s density, as a whole, only twice that of its 
crust, is, in all probability, the expansive action of the internal 
heat. But we know too little of the properties of bodies at 
prodigiously high temperatures and under immense pressure, 
to say positively whether, under such circumstances, the mate- 
rials of which the earth is made would have a solid or a liquid 
form; and neither astronomy nor mathematics have been able to 
give the geologist any valuable assistance in deciding this ques- 
tion. On the contrary, the most eminent authorities in these 
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departments of science have published the most contradictory 
statements as the results of their investigations in regard to 
the condition of the interior of our planet. Hence, so far as 
the astronomical evidence goes, geologists are at liberty to 
form their own theories on this subject, and some have inclined 
to the belief that the earth is solid throughout ; others stoutly 
maintain that it consists of a solid nucleus, with a liquid shell 
near the exterior crust ; while the prevailing opinion has been 
that the solid crust encloses a mass of matter fluid nearly or 
quite to the centre. This latter idea has been naturally adopt- 
ed, because we are accustomed to see masses of melted metal 
or stone cool first on the surface, while the interior, if the 
mass be large, remains for a long time in a fluid condition. 
The theory of a fluid interior has also been sustained by con- 
siderations connected with the widespread distribution of vol- 
canic orifices, and the vast amount of liquid matter whieh has 
been poured forth from them at different epochs. The con- 
nection of earthquake shocks with the phases of the moon, 
adverted to in a previous article, is not without an important 
bearing on this question. The results attained by all seismo- 
logists who have investigated these subjects do appear to indi- 
cate that there is a decided action of the moon on the interior, 
analogous to that which it exerts on the waters of the ocean. 
The evidence is not as decisive as might be wished, but is too 
important to be overlooked in the discussion of a subject where 
precise data are hardly to be obtained or expected. The later 
researches in physics, however, have shown that there is no such 
sharp line dividing solids from liquids as was formerly supposed 
to exist ; and all the requirements of geology would be satisfied if 
it should be admitted that the material constituting the interior 
of the earth, if not already in a liquid condition, was capable of 
assuming it when relieved of pressure to a certain extent. 

All geologists will agree in this, that the disturbances of the 
earth’s crust, by whatever name we please to call them, when- 
ever acting independently of attraction, or against gravity, are 
due to internal heat. This, in some way or other, is the cause 
of all earthquake and volcanic action as well as of mountain- 
building. If the earth were, as the moon appears to be, en 
tirely cooled down, the heat of the sun and the attraction of 
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the sun and moon would then be the sole dynamic agents in 
producing geological changes. These changes would be af- 
fected chiefly through the action of water. The tidal current, 
raised by the lunar and solar attraction, the powerful, although 
slowly acting agencies of rain and rivers, — these would be the 
principal agents of geological change. But these tend almost 
exclusively to abrade material from the more elevated, and 
spread it out again upon the lower regions. Hence, the dy- 
namical agencies at work on the earth’s surface, supposing the 
effects of internal heat to be no longer in action, would be 
directed to reducing inequalities of height; in short, to level- 
ling down the mountains and filling up the valleys. The char- 
acter of the changes produced by the internal heat of the earth, 
on the other hand, is antagonistic to this; not exclusively, but 
nearly so. The proof of this is visible everywhere: in the 
mountain ranges and single peaks made of lava and volcanic 
débris ; in the ranges having an axis of eruptive rock, which 
has been thrust up from below and carried the overlying strati- 
fied rocks with it; and in many other ways. 

It being universally admitted that it is the internal heat of 
the earth which gives rise to the phenomena of volcanism, we 
have to inquire in what way the results indicated in our previ- 
ous articles are brought about. The disturbances of the crust 
by earthquake shocks present the least difficulty in their expla- 
nation. Admitting the gradual cooling of the earth as a whole, 
we find no difficulty in understanding that this cooling may be 
unequal and irregular in its progress and distribution. This 
unequal cooling cannot fail to give rise to unequal tension be- 
tween different parts of the crust ; and as the force accumulates 
until it overcomes the resistance, so, from time to time, as the 
yielding takes place, there will be a sudden jar or shock given 
to the surrounding region, which will be more or less severe, 
according to the amount of force expended in overcoming the 
resistance. This sort of operation will go on whether the ma- 
terials of the earth’s crust expand or contract on cooling, or 
even if they, during a portion of the cooling, contract and 
afterwards expand. That this is the origin of the great earth- 
quakes is proved conclusively by their character and distribu- 
tion on the earth’s surface. Their association with coast lines, 
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mountain chains in process of upheaval, and recent geological 
formations, affords sufficient evidence that they are not local 
phenomena, but linked in the closest manner with those other 
occurrences which have to do with the building up of moun- 
tains and the shaping of the outlines of the continents. 

Voleanic phenomena, on the other hand, are vastly more 
difficult to decipher and refer to their origin, since they are 
more complicated in every respect, involving chemical as well 
as mechanical causes and results. To account for all that we 
know of volcanic rocks is plainly enough a difficult task, since 
hardly any two eminent authors fully agree in their ideas on 
this subject. And the larger one’s experience and field of 
observation has been, the more difficult the task of reconciling 
and correlating all the phenomena has been found to be. Hence, 
the theories have mostly come from those geologists whose 
training has been chiefly chemical, and who have looked at 
nature almost exclusively through the bars of their laboratory 
windows. Those whose powers of observation have had the 
widest field for their exercise have had the most vivid percep- 
tion of the complicated character of the phenomena of volcanic 
action, and have usually preferred to leave their correlation to 
others. 

The work of Richthofen, the title of which was among those 
placed at the head of a preceding article on volcanoes, forms 
an exception to the above remarks, since its author has had an 
uncommon, in fact almost an unparalleled, range of observa- 
tion. Having begun with the critical study of the classic vol- 
canic regions of Hungary and Transylvania, he was enabled to 
carry his researches in an almost unbroken line entirely around 
the globe, ending with the grandest field anywhere presented 
to the geologist in this department, the Cordilleras of North 
America. In several respects this work of Richthofen’s, — 
* The Natural System of the Volcanic Rocks,” as it is called, — 
is one of the greatest importance to the student of dynamical 
and structural geology. It is the first attempt to go into any- 
thing like detail in the investigation of some of the most diffi- 
cult problems of this branch of the science. That such a work 
should not meet with immediate attention on the part of the 
general public was to be expected; that it should undergo 
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criticism was to be desired, by its author, no doubt, as well as 
others ; but, that its positive statements of facts of the highest 
importance in their bearing on the phenomena of volcanism 
should be overlooked, and even denied, is something which does 
not argue well for the comprehensiveness or candor of those 
thus placing themselves in opposition to the introduction of a 
“natural system ” into that which before had no system at all 
connected with it. In the course of this article we shall en- 
deavor to bring out some of the more prominent features of 
Richthofen’s great paper, and will, in the proper place, give 
an idea of some of the criticisms which have been made upon 
it. But further light must be thrown on the general subject 
of volcanism, before details can be made intelligible to the 
general reader. 

If we had only the voleanic phenomena of the present day, 
or active volcanoes, to deal with, the task of unravelling their 
mysteries would, perhaps, not be one of so great difficulty ; 
but, as soon as we begin to elaborate our materials, and en- 
deavor to correlate the results obtained in the various lines of 
research, we find ourselves confronted by an immense mass of 
facts going to show that our present volcanic outbursts are only 
the last remains, or dying out, of a series of geological events, 
the scale of which was formerly much grander than it now is. 
We find, without going back to any great distance in geological 
history, that there was a time when, instead of being poured 
forth from scattered isolated orifices, the eruptive material 
found its way to the surface through linear rents, or fissures, 
which often must have extended for hundreds, or, perhaps, 
even thousands of miles. We find the material which has thus 
been poured forth occupying the surface in vast sheets, often 
lying in nearly horizontal beds, and covering an area of many 
thousand square miles. We find vast chains of mountains al- 
most wholly built up of volcanic rock, and we are able, on careful 
examination, to recognize the fact that these masses have not 
been brought to the surface in lines radiating from a centre, 
that centre being what we call a volcano; but along a linear 
axis, in the form of “ massive eruptions,” as they are called by 
Richthofen, who has been the first person to clearly distinguish 
between the two kinds of eruptive action, and to give a name 
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to massive, as distinguished from ordinary volcanic, eruptions. 
The necessity of keeping in mind the difference between vol- 
canic materials erupted from a crateriform opening and those 
poured forth from a linear fissure was made evident by Pro- 
fessor Dana more than twenty years ago, in his admirable gen- 
eralizations on the geological results of the earth’s contrac- 
tion and the formation of continents.* This idea was also 
cleariy present in the mind of Humboldt at the time of the 
publication of the first volume of his Kosmos, and Richthofen 
has in fact carried out some of the suggestions then made by 
him with regard to the necessity of investigation, by compe- 
tent lithologists, of the different portions of volcanic ranges 
which have been piled upon each other at successive epochs 
and in various ways. And yet we find Mr. Scrope, the veteran 
author of a much-quoted general work on voleanoes and of the 
classic description of Central France, denouncing in the most 
violent language those geologists who think they see any differ- 
ence in the manner in which volcanic rocks are now and have 
formerly been erupted.t This fact alone will answer as a 
sufficient demonstration of the difficulties which the study of 
voleanic rocks presents, and of the disagreement in theoret- 
ical views among geologists, as soon as they begin to enter into 
details with regard to the mode of volcanic action. f 

The distinction between massive and volcanic eruptions 
has been excellently illustrated by Richthofen, as follows: “ It 
is well known that small cones are frequently met with on the 
slopes of larger volcanoes. If they occur in large number, as 
on Mount Etna, they are usually situated in lines which radiate 





* See “Geology of the Exploring Expedition,” and a review of the same in the 
North American Review, Vol. LX XIV. p. 301, by the author of this article; also 
American Journal of Science (2) ii. 335 ; iii. 94, 176, 381; iv. 88; vii. 379. 

t See Scrope in Geological Magazine, Vol. VI. p. 512. 

t Mr. Scrope goes still further in his misconception and misrepresentation of 
Richthofen’s views. He says, “the value of M. Richthofen’s”’—to an English- 
man all foreigners, whether German barons or otherwise, are “ M.s’”’ — “ Natural 
System of Volcanic Rocks, as a contribution to the science of geology, may be esti- 
mated from the fact that he denies the occurrence of any volcanic rocks in the series 
of geological formations preceding the tertiary era.” The simple fact being that 
“M. Richthofen ” has, for convenience, and following the large majority of authors, 
chosen to designate the eruptive rocks of the tertiary era as “ volcanic,” and those 
of preceding epochs in another manner, 
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from the crater. Each of them is built up of layers of scoria 
and ashes sloping away from the centre, where a crater is im- 
mersed, and such cones will occasionally emit currents of lava, 
and be in fact the repetition on a small scale of the mother 
volcano. Just as these parasitic volcanoes have their roots in 
the glowing lava, volcanoes in general must, as is demonstrated 
by their mode of occurrence, be considered as parasites on cer- 
tain subterranean portions of the material of massive eruptions, 
which still possess a high temperature and are kept in a liquid 
state by the molecular combination with water which finds 
access to them.” 

Richthofen then goes on to show that this mode of origin of 
volcanoes is only a repetition on a smaller scale of the manner 
in which massive eruptions themselves originated. Volcanoes 
bear the same relation to massive eruptions which the latter 
do to the material forming the primeval interior of the globe. 
What is this material, and what its relation to the rocks which 
we call volcanic? These are questions which we have to en- 
deavor to answer. 

We must first try to ascertain what volcanic rocks really are. 
All are familiar with the distinction between igneous and sedi- 
mentary rocks, that is, between rocks which have once been in 
a molten state and which have come to the surface or been 
deposited through the action of igneous causes, and those which 
have been deposited by water. Most persons also understand 
the term “ metamorphic ” as used by geologists, meaning that 
the rocks embraced under that term are not what they 
once were ; that they have suffered certain chemical changes 
since their deposition, in the course of which the mass has 
undergone a rearrangement of its particles, so as to have as- 
sumed a crystalline texture, separate and distinct minerals 
segregating out of what was before an amorphous mass in 
which no particular crystallized minerals could be discerned. 
Hence, the metamorphic rocks are often called the crystalline 
rocks. This distinction of rocks into igneous, sedimentary, and 
metamorphic is, of course, more or less arbitrary. For instance, 
showers of pumice-stone and ashes may be, and often have been, 
thrown from a volcano, and the eruptive material falling into 
water will then have assumed a stratified condition as it sank 
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to the bottom, just as any mud or sand would do. The strata 
thus formed, having been raised above the water, or while still 
beneath it, may have undergone chemical changes, or become 
metamorphic in character, so that the mass now partakes of 
the character of all three classes. 

The formation of sedimentary rocks implies evidently the 
pre-existence of some other rock on the earth’s surface as the 
source of the materiai of which they are formed. Igneous rocks, 
on the other hand, must have come from beneath the surface, 
where they have existed from all time, as we may suppose. 
Believing in common with almost all geologists, that the 
earth has cooled from a condition of intense ignition, we of 
course recognize the fact that there was a time when all exist- 
ing rocks were of igneous formation, — the consolidated crust of 
the earth was an igneous formation. All the material of the 
sedimentary rocks must have come from this source; but it 
may have gone through several cycles of change. Igneous 
rock has been ground to powder and deposited in water; this 
material has been again broken up and again deposited ; and 
no one can say that this process may not in some regions have 
been repeated a good many times. 

It becomes important, then, that some criterion should be 
established by which the eruptive rocks may be distinguished 
from the other classes. That knowledge of this kind is needed 
will be apparent when we consider that the conclusions we 
have to draw in regard to the dynamical agencies employed in 
getting the rocks into their present condition and position must 
depend to a large extent on the origin of those rocks. For 
instance, if we consider a certain crystalline mass forming the 
axis of a chain of mountains as an eruptive rock, our conclu- 
sions in regard to the structure of that chain will be very 
different from what they would be if we considered the same 
material as simply a sedimentary rock which has assumed a 
crystalline texture from the effects of metamorphic action. 

Here, then, we come upon another of the difficulties or 
discrepancies of opinion among geologists, who, starting from 
the theory of the original igneous fluidity of the earth, begin 
almost at once to diverge in their paths towards the goal 
they wish to attain, which is nothing more nor less than 
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the solution of the great problems of dynamical geology. 
With regard to the rocks which have come to the surface 
from beneath during the tertiary epoch, and which we call 
voleanic, there is but little difference of opinion. We see 
them now issuing from volcanic vents, and to those products 
of massive eruptions which precisely resemble in texture and 
composition the ejections of existing volcanoes, we do not hesi- 
tate to assign a similar origin. There are, however, many vari- 
eties of rocks, occurring in great masses, and belonging to the 
older epochs, which were formerly almost universally consid- 
ered to be eruptive, and in regard to the real nature of which 
there is now considerable discussion among geologists. These 
are the rocks of the granitic and porphyritic families. Granite 
and syenite are the predominating types of the granitic, and 
quartzose porphyry of the porphyritic family. These are the 
ancient eruptive, or ancient volcanic, rocks in the opinion of 
many; while others look upon them as having been originally 
sedimentary, and as having assumed their present crystalline 
texture through the influence of chemical changes, — in short, 
they are not eruptive, but metamorphic. By those who adopt 
the metamorphic origin of granite and porphyry the argillaceous 
slates are supposed to have furnished the material for the first- 
named of these, and the sandstones for the other. If this view 
were correct, we should, as advocates of the gradual consolida- 
tion of the globe from a condition of igneous fusion, be placed 
in a difficult position, for we should have to show how it was 
that, in a gradually cooling globe, eruptive material was not 
brought to the surface in large quantity until the latest epochs, 
when, as would naturally be supposed, the crust of the earth 
having become greatly thickened and the interior sensibly 
cooled, eruptive action would have diminished instead of hay- 
ing increased. To avoid this difficulty, some of the chemical 
geologists — and of those who maintain the metamorphic origin 
of granite such are indeed the only consistent ones — deny 
altogether the existence of any primeval eruptive rock. To 
them all visible rocks are either sedimentary, or they have been 
such; and what are ordinarily called volcanic and eruptive 
masses are nothing but sedimentary deposits which have been 
softened or liquefied by the internal heat, and thus enabled to 
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flow as lava. The idea of these geologists seems to be, that 
the series of changes has been going on so long on the earth’s 
surface that no portion of the original crust can, by any possi- 
bility, remain visible. It is a pushing to its extremest limits of 
the favorite theory of Lyell, that no traces of a beginning are 
to be found ; or, at least, that the beginning is to be put back 
as far as possible, and that all geological phenomena are to be 
interpreted with that one idea in view, the result being that 
some facts have been extraordinarily distorted and others 
overlooked, for the purpose of making things pleasant in that 
direction. Such persons as wish to make it appear that no 
proofs of a beginning can be found in geological facts must 
go still further, and deny that the earth has ever been in a 
condition of igneous fluidity, from which it has been gradually 
cooling through all the geological ages. They are trying to 
pull out the corner-stone from under the fabric of the science. 
It can be clearly shown, as it seems to us, not only that the 
voleanic rocks are not softened or metamorphosed sedimentary 
materials, but that the same is true of the rocks of the granitic 
and porphyritic families; these are, in fact, samples of the 
primeval crust of the earth, such as it was before any sediment- 
ary rocks had been formed. In order to get at some of the 
proofs of this, it will be necessary to consider, for a moment, 
the mineralogical composition of the different families of the 
eruptive rocks ; these are all almost exclusively aggregates of 
silicious minerals, including among them silica itself or quartz. 
Several different kinds of feldspars; hornblende and augite, 
two very closely allied minerals ; quartz; different varieties of 
mica; magnetic iron: —these are the substances of which all 
eruptive rocks, including granite, porphyry, and lava, are 
almost exclusively made up. Quite a number of other min- 
erals do indeed occur in them, but almost always in very 
subordinate quantity. The close resemblance in external 
appearance and actual composition between eruptive rocks 
from different parts of the world is, indeed, a surprising fact. 
But it is more surprising still to find that, as shown by the 
researches of the great chemist Bunsen, the materials of which 
these rocks are made up are combined in certain definite pro- 
portions ; so that if we determine by chemical analysis the 
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quantity of any one of the ingredients of which a specimen is 
composed, we can by mathematical calculation arrive very 
nearly at the amount of each of the others. The “law of Bun- 
sen,”’ as it is called, is of the greatest possible importance in 
its bearing on the question of the origin of the eruptive rocks. 
It must be evident to all that this law could not be true if the 
rocks to which it applies were of metamorphic origin. If that 
were the case, and they were really derived from the sediment- 
ary deposits, they could not, by any possibility, fail to have the 
same varying composition which these sediments themselves 
have, and which can by no means be brought under Bunsen’s 
law. 

There is also another fact which has a most important bear- 
ing in this connection. It is this: that the order of succession 
of the voleanic rocks has been the same all over the world; 
they have not come to the surface in different regions in an 
indiscriminate manner, but in a certain sequence, or chrono- 
logical order. This extremely important fact was first brought 
out by Richthofen, who, by means of his specially good oppor- 
tunities for the study of this class of rocks, was enabled to 
recognize and clearly lay down this order of succession, and 
demonstrate its correctness by examples collected all over the 
globe. The chronological order of succession, as well as the 
law of composition of the volcanic rocks, are clearly opposed to 
the idea that these are the results of the metamorphism of the 
sedimentary beds. The material of which these volcanic ejec- 
tions are made up must have come from beneath the shell of 
sedimentary deposits ; and as it everywhere came from beneath 
this shell in a certain chronological order, so it must ever have 
previously existed there in the same order. If basalt has al- 
ways been erupted after andesitic lava, then basalt must have 
everywhere formed a shell of material underlying andesite in 
the earth’s interior ; that is to say, the mass of the earth 
beneath the shell of sediments is formed, for a certain distance 
down, of layers of somewhat different material, and these lay- 
ers are arranged in a similar order all over the world. What 
is this order? Is it one in which we can find something logi- 
cal, something which seems to be connected with the nature 
of the materials themselves? To this question the answer is, 
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in a general way, affirmative ; but it must be admitted that the 
processes of volcanism are so complicated that we cannot 
expect an agreement in all minute details, but only in the 
general order of events, looking at them in the largest way. 
It will not do to study up the exceptions to the general rule 
and make them our standards, as we are likely to do if we con- 
fine our observations to any one locality. We are rather to 
try and get the general principles established, and then en- 
deavor to account for the apparent exceptions in a manner 
which will be in harmony with the general well-established 
series of facts. Thus, if it can be shown that over nine tenths 
of the globe the order of succession of the volcanic rocks is one 
and the same, then let this fact first be thoroughly demon- 
strated, and afterwards let the exceptional cases in the remain- 
ing tenth be investigated, each on its own merits, in its ne- 
cessary subordination to the general law. 

In something like this spirit the investigations of Richthofen, 
in regard to the order of succession of the volcanic rocks, must 
be received. It is not claimed that he has clearly made out 
their precise sequence in all localities and for all geological 
epochs ; but that there is a certain order to which they have 
conformed, over a large portion of the earth, and especially 
during the tertiary period, can no longer be doubted; while it 
seems probable that the exceptions which do occur will be 
found to be of comparatively slight importance, and that all 
geologists will have to admit the value of these investigations 
in their bearing on the difficult questions to which they are 
applicable. 

It certainly seems clear enough that, on the whole, the order 
in which the volcanic rocks have appeared is one which we 
ought to have expected, if the theory of a gradually cooling 
globe be true. The more silicious and, of course, the lighter 
kinds were the first to be emitted from the interior, and these 
have been succeeded by denser or more basic ones. This state- 
ment is not so peculiarly applicable to the volcanic as it is to 
all eruptive rocks, beginning with the earliest epochs and in- 
cluding the granitic family. From this point of view it is evi- 
dent that quartzose and the more highly silicious rocks prevailed 
almost exclusively during the earlier periods, and that they 
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have gradually become replaced by the more basic. Granite 
and syenite were once the predominating eruptive rocks; in 
the latest geological ages basalt and andesite have been. 

As the development of the earth’s history has gone on, the 
regions of igneous action have become more and more localized, 
and we have now only eruptive materials issuing from craters 
or isolated orifices ; the days of massive eruptions, or such as 
took place from fissures of great length, have passed. This is 
as we should expect; for, although there are some who follow 
the school of Lyell so far as to reject everything which looks 
like more violent action of any kind in the past than at present, F 
yet, unless we admit that igneous forces were more actively at 
work and more generally disseminated than they now are, we 
must give up altogether the hypothesis of a gradually cooling 
globe; and, with this theory gone, we are entirely afloat, — ab- 
solutely destitute of any guide through the mazes of structural 
geology. We must admit that the crust has been constantly 
thickening, while the cooling has been going on; and if this has 
been the case, the facility with which the molten matter in the 
interior has found its way to the surface must have been con- 
stantly diminishing. 

There is a point, in this connection, to which our attention 
must be for a moment turned. There is a difference between 
the granitic and the ordinary volcanic rocks, as regards the 
method in which they have come up from beneath, dependent 
on their position as portions of the exterior shell of the earth, 
in consequence of which the former have more of an intrusive, 
and the latter rather an eruptive character. Forming, as it 
did, the original surface or uppermost layer, granite has often 
been raised in ridges, before any sedimentary rocks existed, 
through which it must otherwise have been obliged to force its 
way. There being no resistance from the weight of overlying 
materials to be overcome, this rock could assume a higher 
position without having to wait for tension to accumulate so as 
to form fissures, as has been the case with the more recent 
eruptive masses, which have had to find or make in some 
manner a passage through a considerable thickness of the con- 
solidated crust, before they could appear upon the surface. 

The real character of granite and the granitic rocks has 
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been much discussed of late among chemists and geologists, 
the former adopting usually the metamorphic theory of its 
origin, the latter, on the other hand, almost all taking the other 
side. The field geologist sees these rocks occupying a position 
which it seems impossible that they should have, unless they 
have been forced upward when in a liquid or plastic condition, 
and he observes also a great many facts which preclude the 
idea that this liquidity or plasticity has originated through 
metamorphic action on sedimentary materials. And in a 
question of this kind, at present the geological facts must be 
allowed a greater weight than the chemical, since chemistry 
has thus far proved to be rather a blind guide to those en- 
deavoring to unriddle the mysterious reactions of the prime- 
val earth. That the peculiar texture of granite, as compared 
with that of the volcanic rocks proper, does present a difficulty, 
there is no doubt; but if we consider that this rock, forming 
as it did the exterior crust, must have been in much closer 
proximity to the ocean than were the underlying masses, we 
shall have no difficulty in understanding that a larger amount 
of water and a lower temperature were conditions which exer- 
cised a powerful influence in determining its texture. 

There can be no doubt, then, that the seat of voleanic action 
has gradually receded from the exterior towards the centre, 
and that in so receding it has descended into regions of denser 
material, and that these regions have been reached in the same 
order in different parts of the world, showing that the arrange- 
ment of the materials of the crust is everywhere strikingly 
similar. 

We have an important and difficult question to answer in 
endeavoring to ascertain the nature of the force which brings 
the material of the molten interior to the surface. This is a 
subject which has been passed over without discussion by some 
writers, while others have given it a measure of consideration, 
usually making it evident by their treatment of it that they felt 
its difficulties. It used formerly to be supposed that the open- 
ing of a fissure in the earth’s crust would necessarily cause the 
molten material below to issue forth without further cause. 
The insufficiency of this as a reason has been felt by the later 
writers ; but of those discussing the subject hardly any two 
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have been agreed in their views. Sometimes the differences of 
opinions thus disclosed are not radical; but usually they are, 
and in a good many instances we find authors diametrically 
opposed to each other. In one respect there is a fair amount 
of agreement among the theorizers on volcanic phenomena. 
Almost all consider the access of water as essential, in some 
way or other, to the emission of lava. But in regard to the 
modus operandi of the water and the manner in which it is to 
find its way down to the volcanic focus, most authors are found 
to preserve a discreet silence. Mr. David Forbes, whose lec- 
tures and writings on these subjects have been much circulated 
of late in the English magazines, says that all which is required 
to account for the phenomena of volcanic action is “ the assump- 
tion that water from the sea should, by some means or other, find 
its way down into the reservoir of molten matter beneath the 
surface”; what the means are by which the water is to gain 
access to the interior are not given, nor is the mode in which 
the water acts after it has reached the depths anywhere ex- 
plained. Scrope, who was among the first of modern authors 
to advocate the necessity of water as an agent in volcanic erup- 
tions, solves the difficulty in a most curious manner, namely, 
by supposing the water to be already present in the material 
which is to issue forth as lava, and only waiting to be vaporized 
whenever a transfer of heat into the region takes place. To use 
the words of that author, “ It is now generally recognized that 
the power which forces up lava from a depth of miles, through 
narrow and crooked fissures broken across the solid crust of 
the globe is no other than steam, developed in the interior of the 
lava by vaporization of water intimately disseminated through- 
out its substance.” Professor Phillips, one of the most cau- 
tious of the English writers on geology, in his latest work on 
Vesuvius, quoted in a previous article, incidentally alludes to 
water as a cause of *“ volcanic excitement,” as he terms it, but 
goes no further in that direction. 

The eminent chemical geologist, Bischof, is the only author 
who has gone into anything like an elaborate discussion of the 
manner in which water might gain access to the molten inte- 
rior and act as a motive-power in the ejection of the lava. He 
perceives some of the difficulties in the way of the adoption of 
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this idea, and endeavors to remove them. It seems pretty 
clear that steam at its maximum elastic force would not have 
power enough to raise a column of lava from the region from 
which it is supposed to come up to the summit of even a mod- 
erately high volcano. This difficulty Bischof gets over by sup- 
posing that the column of lava has lengths of steam included 
in it, like the bubbles of air in a barometer tube. This ex- 
planation is also adopted by Lyell, who follows Bischof closely 
in all that relates to the theory of volcanic action. This hy- 
pothesis, moreover, clearly involves another difficulty, which 
is this: that two columns, one of water and the other of lava, 
must be in communication with the molten mass of the interior 
of the earth, and yet that the elastic force of the steam gener- 
ated by that water shall throw out, not the water itself, but the 
lava. It is believed by some physicists that it may be possible 
for water to pass through minute fissures, through which it 
cannot return when converted into steam, although this has 
not yet been clearly demonstrated. But, even admitting this, 
it does not appear how it is that the force of the steam is used to 
lift up the column of lava to a height of ten, fifteen, or even 
twenty thousand feet above the level at which the water enters, 
rather than to blow out the fissured and necessarily much weak- 
ened thinner portion of the crust through which the water has 
found its way. This objection is an insurmountable one, in our 
judgment ; and, indeed, the assumption that steam is the primum 
mobile in all voleanic eruptions is one beset with difficulties. 
No theory of voleanoes can be adopted that will not account 
for the phenomena of massive eruptions as well as for ejections 
from crateriform orifices, and this the water theory is obviously 
incompetent to do. That water comes into play in volcanic 
eruptions there can be little doubt; but this is in the later 
stages of the process, when cinders and ashy materials are 
chiefly ejected. And it is by no means certain that the rain 
may not be quite as competent as the sea to supply the neces- 
sary water. Much stress has been laid on the fact that most 
volcanoes are near the sea or on islands, as going to prove that 
eruptive action cannot take place without the presence of sea- 
water. But it must be recollected that this nearness is, in 
many cases, only comparative, with reference to the total 
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breadth of the continent, and not absolute. Thus the volcanoes 
of the South American Andes are, in many instances, two hun- 
dred to three hundred miles from the sea, which is certainly a 
long distance for action to be transmitted laterally through 
the intervening rock. Besides, there are not a few regions 
where, within a recent geological period, if not during the 
present epoch, volcanic action has taken place on a large scale, 
at a great distance from the sea, at a high altitude above it, and 
also far from any inland waters of magnitude, which might be 
supposed to answer instead of the ocean as feeders to the vol- 
canic excitement. We need only instance, in this connection, 
the line of voleanoes which extends across our continent through 
Northern Arizona and New Mexico, of which Mount San Fran- 
cisco and Mount Taylor are the dominating summits. 

Everything indicates that we cannot separate the agencies 
which give rise to the formation ef mountain chains from those 
which are energetic in volcanic eruptions. Whatever cause is 
capable of folding the crust of the earth into ridges, or thrust- 
ing a portion of it up above the adjacent parts, is also compe- 
tent, if carried a little further, to produce a fissure, and through 
this the underlying material, whether it be in a fluid, plastic, or 
viscous condition, may be forced, by the pressure arising from 
the subsidence of that portion of the crust which borders it on 
one side or the other. 

We have, therefore, to go back another step and endeavor 
to ascertain what the forces are which have been active in pro- 
ducing those ridges of the earth’s surface which we call moun- 
tains. A mountain may result either from a positive elevation 
of the mass, or from depression of the adjacent region. We 
leave out of view here those elevations which have their origin 
simply in denudation or erosion by water of the surrounding 
surface, for these are easily understood and comparatively 
unimportant. It is true that we have absolutely no means 
of ascertaining how much, in the past geological ages, of the 
elevation of our mountain chains is due to actual upheaval or 
increase of distance from the centre of the earth, and how 
much to depression of other portions of the surface. We are 
accustomed to refer all elevations to the level of the sea as a 
zero, but we have no reason to suppose that this level has itself 
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been invariable ; that is to say, it cannot be taken for granted 
that the distance from the centre of the earth to the sea-level 
at any particular point on the earth’s surface has always re- 
mained the same. On the contrary, there is abundant evidence 
that the sea-basins have deepened since the earlier geological 
periods ; but of the extent to which the sinking of the sea-level 
which would thus be produced has been compensated by an 
increase of the area of the land, we can only form the crudest 
conjecture. We do not yet know the depth of the deepest 
portions of the ocean, or where they are situated. 

Looking at the surface of the earth simply with reference to 
continental and oceanic areas, we have reason to believe that 
the differences of level between them are the result of depres- 
sion rather than of elevation. The masses which now form the 
continents have been left where they were, while the ocean 
beds have sunk and allowed the water to retire from the more 
elevated portions. This follows, indeed, necessarily, from the 
nature of the assumed cause of differences of elevation, namely, 
the shrinkage of the interior, and the endeavors of the crust to 
adapt itself to the diminished nucleus. If we conceive that the 
globe, as a whole, shrinks somewhat unevenly, and it is hardly 
possible to conceive that it should ve otherwise, since neither 
the composition of the cooling body nor its rate of parting with 
its heat would be likely to be entirely uniform in all its parts, 
then the region in which positive elevations would be likely to 
take place would be the borders of the most rapidly shrinking 
area, or where it joins on to the portion which remains compar- 
atively stationary. These more rapidly shrinking areas would, 
of course, be the ocean beds, and the stationary area the conti- 
nental masses, while the edges of the continents would be the 
region of positive uplift or of mountain formation. This is the 
basis of Professor Dana’s theory of the formation of continents, 
as set forth by him in the ** Geology of the Exploring Expedi- 
tion” and elsewhere,* and of which a synopsis was given by 
us in this Review some twenty years ago. The investigations 
of geologists have, since that time, given additional value and 
lustre to these lofty generalizations of Professor Dana’s, in the 
opinion of the writer of this article, although it must be ad- 


* See references on page 245. 
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mitted that they have not met with general adoption. Other 
theories have been suggested and discussed, but without any 
very definite conclusions having been arrived it; at all events, 
the conclusions reached have rarely been satisfactory to others 
than their authors. A great mass of material has been gath- 
ered bearing on the structure of mountain chains, or, at least, 
capable of being made available in that direction ; but little has 
been accomplished in the way of applying this information to 
the working out of any theory of mountain building. What the- 
ories have been suggested have been of the vaguest kind, and, 
in some instances, facts have been entirely ignored in support- 
ing them. 

While believing, with Professor Dana, that mountain-build- 
ing is, to a large extent at least, the result of an antagonism 
between subsiding and stationary masses of the earth’s crust, 
we are fully aware this is a somewhat vague way of stating the 

case, and that a more detailed account of the agencies at work 
in this operation, and of the methods in which they act, is ex- 
tremely desirable. But when we come to examine what is 
known of the detailed structure of the great mountain chains 
of the world, we find that, in spite of all that geologists have 
done, our information is exceedingly defective. In the chain 
of the Alps it is true that we have a great many local sections 
in the works of Giimbel, Favre, Studer, and especially of the 
geologists of the Austrian official survey, the Reichsanstalt. 
But how deficient are our generalized sections across the entire 
chain! Indeed, there is not one on a large scale from which 
an idea of the structure of the mass, as a whole, can be obtained. 
And if this be true for the Alps, how much more is it likely to 
be so for the great chains of Asia and of America, which, in 
comparison with the much visited and studied European moun- 
tain masses, are almost unknown. Indeed, it is only quite re- 
cently that the subdivisions of our own Cordilleras, grand as 
they are, began to be indicated on our maps or even to receive 
names. And not even so far as that has our knowledge of the 
Asiatic chains of mountains reached. Of that vast region north 
of the main Himalayan range, on which are piled the masses 
of the Kiin-Liin, the Karakorum, and others, we know as yet 
almost nothing, so far as geological structure is concerned. 
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Even the sections which the India survey gives of the middle 
and lower Himalayan ranges are on a small scale and difficult 
to unriddle. Generalizations in regard to mountain structure 
at the present time, which profess to go into some detail, must, 
therefore, be drawn with much caution, and taken rather as 
indicating the direction in which future and much-needed 
work may be accomplished, and not as based on anything 
completed. 

Of all mountain forms, the simplest are those which result 
from denudation. Masses of rock are often left standing, iso- 
lated from each other by the removal of the adjacent material 
through the action of water; and these masses, where the ero- 
sion has been extensive and long continued and in suitable 
strata, are occasionally so large as properly to be called moun- 
tains. There are fine examples of the forms resulting from 
erosion in our Rocky Mountain region and farther west. But 
erosion on a large scale cannot take place without continental 
elevation. There must be a rapid inclination of the surface 
towards the sea to admit of portions of the surface being deeply 
cut into by the streams which traverse it. Hence the forma- 
tion of mountains by erosion is rather to be regarded as a 
secondary operation, and as a sort of carving of an already 
elevated mass into detached portions which may then bear 
the name of mountains, which, previous to the erosion, the 
whole would have been called simply a plateau. The Book 
Mountains in Colorado are admirable instances, on a grand 
scale, of this mode of formation. 

The next most simple form of mountain building is that in 
which masses of rock — and it is chiefly the sedimentary forma- 
tions which are thus acted on —are broken across and tilted 
up at an angle, from an unequal subsidence of the fractured 
portions ; something as we see happening in the ice covering the 
surface of a lake when it has been broken up by the waves and 
then frozen together again, the different pieces being inclined 
to each other at slight angles, instead of lying all in one plane 
as before. Such mountains are not usually developed on a 
large scale, for in almost every case, if there is a fissure formed, 
there is an outpouring of eruptive material. 

If, on the other hand, the group or series of strata, instead 
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of being broken across and tilted, are gradually bent, then a 
ridge or protuberance of the surface will be formed, and it will 
have, of course, various degrees of curvature. A series of such 
ridges will alternate with relatively depressed regions or val- 
leys, the whole forming a system of foldings which are very 
likely to be parailel or nearly so, because parallelism in this 
case merely means a persistence of the bending agencies in 
one direction. Such a system of parallel ridges or folds may 
be seen in the Appalachians and the Jura, two perfectly typical 
regions in this respect. But these may not, by any means, be 
taken as representatives of all mountain chains, as has been 
done by Hall and H. D. Rogers. On the contrary, they are 
only chains of the second or third order of magnitude, so far 
as elevation is concerned, and in many respects exceptional. 
They are, so far as we know, the only systems of mountains, 
having great geographical development, in which there has been 
no emission of eruptive material from below and no extensive 
metamorphism. 

It seems to be clearly indicated by the results of geological 
investigations, that the great mountain chains of the world 
have been blocked out— if the use of such a phrase may be 
permitted — from the earlier geological times, and often from 
the earliest. Their structure shows most distinctly that their 
development has been a gradual one. But it was not always 
the case that this development was continued down to the 
latest period. On the contrary, many chains have ceased to 
grow after attaining a certain elevation ; and, having ceased to 
be influenced by forces acting from beneath, they have ever 
since been subjected to those erosive agencies which constantly 
tend to plane down the inequalities of the surface. Hence, 
the highest chains contain the most recent geological forma- 
tions. The Himalaya, the Alps, the Andes, the Cordilleras, — 
these are the great chains of the world, and these are all made 
up, in part at least, of the newest formations. The Ural, 
the Scandinavian Mountains, the Appalachians, the Brazilian 
ranges, — these are examples of mountain chains which have 
ceased to grow at a comparatively early geological period, 
and within whose masses no modern rocks can be found. 

The results of modern investigations, especially in the Andes 
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and Cordilleras, are diametrically opposed to the theories of 
Elie de Beaumont, on which he has spent so much labor, and 
which he has built up with such care and such an outlay of math- 
ematical calculations. According to the views of this eminent 
French geologist, the earth in cooling and contracting has de- 
veloped its mountain ranges along lines which are parts of great 
circles drawn about the globe in a network of curves developed 
symmetrically from the points where a solid with regular 
pentagonal faces included within the earth would touch its 
surface. It is also a part of De Beaumont’s system, that moun- 
tain chains having the same direction must be of the same geo- 
logical age ; so that law, order, and crystalline harmony would 
seem to be clearly established in what would otherwise seem 
almost a chaos of facts, if these theories should bear the test of 
close examinations, and found to be applicable all over the globe. 
So desirable was this, that it is no wonder that many geologists 
were glad to become converts to these views. One by one they 
have dropped off, however; and few excepting Frenchmen are 
now found upholding the theory of the pentagonal network. 
Many years of labor among mountains of the first rank have 
convinced us that tne real facts are almost exactly in opposi- 
tion to Elie de Beaumont’s views. Instead of its being true 
that identity of direction in mountain chains implies identity of 
geological age, one might almost say that just the opposite is 
true. Certain it is, that the great mountain chains are made 
up of distinct portions, which have similar directions and very 
different geological ages. Thus, in the Andes and Cordilleras, 
we have one grand system of mountains made up of an aggre- 
gation of many different parts, each having approximately the 
same direction, and each of these parts or sections being the 
result of a series of geological changes which have been going 
on through all the epochs, from the earliest to the latest. 
Take, for instance, the widest portion of the whole belt of 
mountains which forms the western side of the American con- 
tinent, or that between the thirty-sixth and fortieth parallels of 
north latitude. We have here a mass of ranges fully a thou- 
sand miles in width, having a certain unity which cannot be 
disputed, and yet made up of parts which have been growing 
on to each other ever since the azoic period. For, even at 
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that. earliest geological epoch, the chain of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was marked out, and each successive period, down even 
to the very latest, has seen some additions made to the mass. 

In all great and complicated chains of mountains, almost 
without exception, we find eruptive rocks forming a portion of 
the mass; these may be either ancient or modern, or both to- 
gether. Great chains almost invariably are made up, to a large 
extent, of granitic rocks; usually granite itself forms the bulk 
of the mass. Volcanic overflows may or may not occur; dif- 
ferent chains differ very much in this respect. The granite 
usually forms the central and higher portion of a great chain ; 
it is a remarkable exception when this is not the case. In the 
Alps, while the bulk of the central masses are of a granitic 
character, there are a few very lofty and almost isolated points 
or even large domes made up of sedimentary materials, as, for 
instance, the Matterhorn, and some of the very highest portions 
of the Bernese Oberland. Inthe Himalayas the main portions of 
the higher ranges seem to be granite, but data are extremely 
deficient for those regions. Eruptive rocks, both of the gra- 
nitic and voleanic types, are abundantly but very unequally dis- 
seminated through the great ranges which make up the Pacific 
edge of North and South America. The Andes are very largely 
made up of volcanic materials piled on each other to an im- 
mense height; these appear to predominate over the granitic ; 
but different portions of the chain are very unequally situated 
in this respect. The same is true with regard to the North 
American Cordilleras; here, vast masses of granitic rocks 
forming exclusively all the more elevated ranges; there, vol- 
canic materials covering up all the others, and far exceeding 
them in quantity. 

When the study of orography was in its infancy, it was 
thought that the typical form of mountain ranges was that 
of a mass or wedge of granite thrust up from beneath and 
carrying with it the sedimentary rocks through which it had 
made its way, which would then be symmetrically disposed 
upon the central mass, the stratified beds dipping each way 
from it, and forming what geologists call an anticlinal axis. 
It was found, after more accurate observations began to be made 
than were customary in the early days of geology, that the 
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structure of most of the great chains was by no means so sim- 
ple as this, and, consequently, some hastened to conclude and 
to state that no such thing had ever occurred at all. Some 
even went to such an extreme in the opposite direction as to 
maintain that all mountains had a structure exactly the reverse 
of the anticlinal, namely, synclinal. Of this theory more pres- 
ently ; it must be considered in connection with that which 
makes granite and all the granitic rocks to be of sedimentary 
origin, and not eruptive, but metamorphic. 

Believing, as we do, that granite or some rocks of the gra- 
nitic family formed the original exterior crust of the earth, it is 
not difficult for us to understand that these must necessarily 
form the core of most mountain chains, and that especially it, 
must predominate in those which reached their full develop- 
ment during the earlier geological ages. When the ridging or 
wrinkling of the crust began to take place, granite, being the 
uppermost layer, was raised into the highest position, and might 
be elevated to almost any amount, provided the base on which 
the protuberance was raised was broad enough. Circumstances, 
the exact nature of which it would not, in the present state of 
our knowledge, be easy to state in detail, have differently influ- 
enced the different ranges in regard to the point whether the 
granite crust should be entirely broken through and the under- 
lying more basic rocks be brought to the surface. In the Andes 
and Cordilleras, everywhere the eruption of the granite has 
been followed, at some stage of the mountain-building pro- 
cess, by the outpouring of volcanic rocks, beginning with pro- 
pylite and andesite and ending with basalt. We know too little 
of the structure of the great South American chain as yet ; but 
it is certain that modern volcanic rocks form a large portion 
of it, and that granite lies at the bottom of the whole, although 
subordinate in quantity, at least through considerable portions 
of the chain. In North America the granite predominates, on 
the other hand, and the volcanic, although crowning the range 
in many places, is, on the whole, much inferior in bulk to the 
more ancient eruptive masses. This relation is changed, how- 
ever, as we go north, and in Oregon basaltic lava covers 
almost the whole of the Cascade Range, and has flowed far 
and wide over the adjacent country. Striking as is the pre- 
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dominance of voleanic rocks in the mountain ranges which 
encircle the Pacific, it is still more extraordinary to find them 
almost wholly absent in the High Alps, and in the Himalayas 
so far as yet ascertained, while abundantly exhibited both north 
and south of these ranges. Thus the vast lava plains of the 
Dekkan lie to the south of the Himalayas, while to the north 
extensive volcanic formations are also reported ; but so little is 
accurately known of that region, that it is hardly possible to say 
whether there are any traces of active volcanism there. The 
volcanic formations of Europe lie to the north and south of the 
Alps, at a considerable distance, as any one may see by con- 
sulting a geological map of that country. The best solution 
which can be offered for this problem of the unequal distribu- 
tion of volcanic rocks on the two opposite continental masses 
is, that in Europe-Asia the thickness of the granitic crust was 
greater than on the American side, so that the underlying vol- 
canic masses could not find their way to the surface through the 
uplifted protuberance, but only at its edges, where tension was 
great and the thickness of the granitic layer less than towards 
the centre of the uplift. That this may have been the case is 
indicated by the much greater extent of the land mass of the 
continent of Europe-Asia, the greater absolute height, and the 
vastly greater breadth of the ranges taken as a whole. When 
these die out, then the voleanic rocks come in, as to the south 
of the Caucasus and in the space between that chain and the 
western extremity of the Himalayan ranges. It is not without 
a meaning in this connection that, as it appears, the phenom- 
ena of absolute elevation have been continued up to a later 
geological period in the chains bordering the Pacific than in 
that region which includes the Alps and the Himalayas. 

The mechanism by means of which simple upheavals, up- 
lifts, or downthrows of portions of the stratified shell of the 
globe are accomplished is not difficult to be comprehended. 
But, to explain the origin of so complicated a series of folds 
as that exhibited by the Jura and the Appalachians, where there 
is no central axis of crystalline or eruptive rock, is a more diffi- 
eult task. Among the theories proposed to that end, that of 
Professor H. D. Rogers is the wildest and most fantastic. Ac- 
cording to this, it was the pulsation of earthquake waves through 
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the molten interior of the earth which laid the superficial crust 
in plaits. As this idea has never met with acceptance on the 
part of any sober-minded worker in geology, it need only be 
alluded to here. If it had not been elaborated with so much 
care and brought forward on so many occasions by its author, 
it would have seemed as if rather intended to be classed with 
that half-playful hint of Sir John Herschel’s, that the heat of 
the sun is kept up by monstrous organized existences, whose 
dim outlines are revealed to us in the willow-leaf structure of 
the surface of our “ ruler, fire, light, and life,” as Mr. Proctor 
calls the centre of our planetary system. There is nothing 
about Professor Rogers’s theory which will bear the test of 
examination. It has not the slightest adaptation to chains 
which are unlike the Appalachians in structure, and, as already 
stated, this range and the Jura are quite exceptional in char- 
acter. From it we get no clue as to how the waves originated ; 
how they were propagated from one side only, as would be re- 
quired to meet the case of the structure of the Appalachians ; 
how the strata, instead of being shattered in pieces by the rapid 
pulsations of the internal fluid, were gradually bent in such a 
manner as could only have been accomplished by very long- 
continued action ; how the corrugated crust was held in place 
after the passage of the wave. In fact, from whatever side we 
examine this theory, it presents nothing but difficulties, of 
which only a few have here been suggested. 

Another theory of mountain formation, which was first in- 
tended to be applied to the Appalachian chain, but which has 
since been stretched to fit all mountain ranges, is that of Pro- 
fessor James Hall, which has also been supported by Mr. Sterry 
Hunt, and by Mr. Vose, in a work entitled ‘* Orographic Ge- 
ology.” This last-named gentleman, who prints “ civil engi- 
neer”’ after his name on the title-page of his work, as if he 
feared that, by some possibility, he should be taken for a geol- 
ogist, has adopted Mr. Hall’s theories in foto, which he could 
more easily do, since he was not hampered by any of those 
difficulties which have their origin in a personal acquaintance 
with the subject. 

Professor Hall’s theory is rather an application or enlarge- 
ment of the views of Herschel and Babbage in regard to the 
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manner in which the internal heat of the earth may be sup- 
posed to affect regions where deposition or denudation of the 
strata are taking place. As it is known from observation that 
the isogeothermal lines, as they are called, that is, the lines of 
equal temperature beneath the surface of the earth, rise and 
fall with the elevations and depressions of the surface, so that 
the underground isothermal surfaces correspond in contour 
with the external surface. This being the case, if over a cer- 
tain region there is a deposition of sediment going on, then 
there must be a rising of the temperature beneath while the 
isogeothermals are adapting themselves to the new surface. 
Exactly the opposite will take place in a region from which the 
material is being abraded. Thus, as erosion and deposition of 
sediments are always going on, there are always changes of tem- 
perature taking place over the earth’s surface, by which expan- 
sion and contraction of the rocks are effected. This is pre- 
sumed by Babbage to be an agency of the first importance in 
producing geological changes, and Herschel also insists upon 
the increase and relief of pressure in different regions, accord- 
ing as material is deposited or abraded, as also necessarily 
being one of the mightiest of the causes by which changes in 
the configuration of the surface are brought about. 

These views have been applied by Professor Hall in this way. 
Deposition of sedimentary materials can only take place con- 
tinuously and for a long time in a region which is subsiding, as 
all geologists will readily admit, since detritus must be car- 
ried from a higher to a lower region, and if that less elevated 
area does not subside it will soon be filled up with sediment. 
Subsidence, however, according to Professor Hall, involves pli- 
cation or folding of the strata, which must take place when 
large thicknesses of material are pressed downwards. ‘To use 
the Professor’s own words: “ By this process of subsidence, as 
the lower side becomes gradually curved, there must follow, as 
a consequence, rents and fractures upon that side; or the di- 
minished width of surface above, caused by this curving below, 
will produce wrinkles and foldings of the strata.”” Further on 
he adds: * But the folding of the strata seems to me a very 
natural and inevitable consequence of the process of subsi- 
dence.” The results are, according to this theory, that moun- 
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tain chains do not occur except where there is a great thick- 
ness of sedimentary deposits, and that these become plicated by 
their own subsidence. Hence plication is characteristic of all 
mountain chains ; so, also, is metamorphism, for in the subsi- 
dence the material has been brought into such relations of 
position as to cause the isothermal planes to ascend into it, 
and thus to bring it into such conditions of temperature as to 
facilitate those chemical changes which result in converting a 
sedimentary into a metamorphic rock. Hence, also, a synclinal 
structure and an axis of metamorphic rocks are to be expected 
in every great mountain chain. But how the mountain chain 
is obtained from the depressed mass of strata is nowhere ex- 
plained by the author of the theory in question ; hence it has 
been aptly characterized by Professor Dana as “a theory for 
the origin of mountains, with the origin of mountains left out.” 
Indeed, there is no point in which it will stand the test of 
examination. It admits of mathematical demonstration that 
the assigned cause would not be sufficient to cause the plication. 
This can also be made apparent to the eye by drawing a dia- 
gram representing a section of a portion of the earth’s crust on 
a natural scale, laying off an area of subsidence with an amount 
of depression equivalent to the assumed thickness of the strati- 
fied rocks, say of the Appalachian chain, and observing the rela- 
tive length of the lines representing the original surface and 
that of the depressed mass. The result will be quite conclu- 
sive as to the plication of strata from their own subsidence, 
except where that subsidence is extremely local. Neither is it 
true that mountain ranges exhibit usually anything like the 
kind of synelinal structure required by Professor Hall's theory ; 
indeed, if we can understand what this structure would be most 
likely to be, there is no such chain anywhere. The theory, as 
set forth by its author, is left in such a vague form that it seems 
impossible to bring it to any crucial test, and one has to be 
content with finding in it nothing which will bear examination. 
It must be borne in mind also, in this connection, that neither 
Babbage nor Herschel were geologists, and that, consequently, 
their views with regard to the relative importance of different 
geological agents or conditions are not to be accepted without 
careful investigation. A little consideration will show that 
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although there may be something plausible, and even attrac- 
tive, about these theories of metamorphism and change of 
relief of the surface in consequence of denudation and the 
accumulation of sediments, the facts are far from supporting 
them, at least to anything like the extent assumed by Professor 
Hall. If the earth’s crust is so sensitive to pressure that it is 
ready to respond to the very gradual and comparatively slight 
difference of level resulting from abrasion of the rock at one 
locality and removal of the detritus thus formed to another, 
how is it that the weight of the great mountain masses is sup- 
ported, or how could they have originated at all? It is not 
possible to conceive that, during all the preceding stages of 
the earth’s existence, its interior should be so insensible to 
the pressure of the crust as to allow ranges like the Alps, 
the Andes, and the Himalayas to be built upon it, and that, at 
the present epoch, it has, all at once, assumed such a condition 
of sensitiveness as to respond by its motion to any transference 
of weight from one region to another. It would not be diffi- 
cult to suggest other valid reasons for refusing to accept Her- 
schel’s views; but enough has been said to indicate clearly 
that they are not admissible as a basis for orographic general- 
izations. The ideas of Babbage in regard to the rise of the 
isogeothermal planes in consequence of the accumulation of 
sediments are more philosophical than those of Herschel; but 
the facts do not bear us out in inferring that extensive meta- 
morphism will necessarily be the result of the resulting in- 
crease of temperature. An examination of a section of strati- 
fied rocks piled upon each other to a height of several thousand 
feet, resting horizontally on the granite, and quite unaltered as 
to texture since deposition, is sufficient evidence that heavy ac- 
cumulations of sediment are not necessarily rendered erystal- 
line by the rise of the isogeothermal planes; but that some- 
thing else is required to bring about that complex series of 
chemical changes which we designate by the term “ metamor- 
phic action.” Such sections as those alluded to here may be 
seen in abundance over a wide area in the Rocky Mountains, 
and along the Colorado and its tributaries, as well as elsewhere. 
Indeed, the Appalachians and the Juras themselves show that 
great masses of rock may be piled up, and even extensively 
plicated, with but little resulting metamorphism. 
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The gist of Professor Hall’s theory seems to be, that moun- 
tains are logically connected with large deposits of sedimentary 
rocks; and this is true, but exactly in the opposite way from 
that imagined by him. The sedimentary beds are thick be- 
cause the mountains pre-existed from the destruction of which 
they could be formed ; not that, having been already formed, 
they were afterwards made into mountains. There can be no 
formation of detrital or sedimentary deposits, that is, of strati- 
fied rocks, without the previous existence of some higher region 
from which the material can be derived. Hence, if the com- 
bined thickness of the sedimentary beds about a great moun- 
tain centre reaches a high figure, it is simply because the con- 
ditions for the accumulation of such beds have been favorable. 
With a surface entirely flat, the amount of deposition must 
necessarily be very small and almost entirely confined to such 
materials as are produced by chemical or organic action. But 
those beds which are chemically precipitated or formed by living 
organisms are vastly inferior in thickness to those which result 
from the piling up of detrital materials, or such as are abraded 
from previously existing rocks through the agency of water. 

It is evident that, in theorizing in regard to mountain-making 
and deposition of sediments, too little regard has been had to 
the origin of these sediments. The fact is ignored that all 
the sedimentary formations must have been originally derived 
from the original crust of the earth as it existed after cooling 
had gone so far that water had begun to condense upon its sur- 
face ; they must have had some higher region from which to be 
swept downwards. These higher regions were, in the first 
place, evidently the ridges or wrinkles of the granitic and gneis- 
soid crust raised above the general level by the first efforts of 
the consolidated crust to adapt itself to the interior. The de- 
tritus thus carried down the flanks of the ridges was, early in 
the geological history of the earth, mostly deposited in the 
ocean, which must originally have covered even a larger por- 
tion of our surface than it now does. Hence the predominance, 
or almost exclusive existence, of marine formations, during the 
earlier geological ages. It was not until a large body of sedi- 
mentary deposits had thus been formed, and these masses had 
begun to be themselves raised above the sea-level, that their 
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abrasion could furnish material for a set of beds not derived 
from the original crust. And this process having once been 
gone through, the same thing may have been repeated again 
and again. How many times such a destruction of pre-existing 
sediments and formations of new deposits from the ruins may 
have taken place in any one region, we cannot say; but we 
have no reason for assuming that all over the world this has 
gone on to such an extent that none of the original crust can 
be anywhere visible. 

The area of the continental masses gradually and constantly 
expanding, and the depth of the oceanic basins increasing, 
strata formed by fluviatile action began to be deposited, and of 
course contained the remains of fresh-water and land animals. 
If, then, no new axis of elevation was originated, and there was 
no further rise of the land, the formation of new stratified de- 
posits would eventually reach its limit, because the newly 
formed beds would have risen to the level of the highest exist- 
ing land, and, equilibrium of the surface having been restored, 
there could be no more erosion, except on the smallest scale. 
Thus, in many mountain chains, as already noticed, there has 
been a cessation of growth at an early period; while in others 
—and these are the great chains of the world — growth has 
continued down even to the very latest epoch. In these in- 
stances of continued growth there has usually been a tendency 
to the formation of a new axis or uplift parallel with the earlier 
one, and at no great distance from it, on one side or the other. 
Thus opportunity has been given for the processes of abrasion 
and reconstruction of strata, and the mountain mass has 
developed itself, until we have, as the final result, a series of 
approximately parallel ranges, showing in their structure the 
complicated nature of the processes by which they have been 
formed. 

This method of growth by lateral aggregation is most admi- 
rably exemplified in the Cordilleras of North America. In this 
complex of chains, we have, first, the granitic and gneissic 
nucleus or basis, which is the floor on which all the stratified 
formations have been laid down, and from whose ruins the bulk 
of the materials have come for building up the ranges. This 
ancieat nucleus is, in places, low down and concealed by heavy 
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masses of stratified formations; in other regions raised into 
lofty crests, possibly the highest of the whole series. The 
stratified deposits, which have been formed from this nucleus, 
have been, from time to time, folded, upheaved, and invaded 
by eruptive rocks, whose distribution, however, has been very 
irregular. 

On the western or oceanic side the disturbances have been 
most extensive. Here the upturnings and crushings of the 
strata have taken place on the grandest scale, and new axes 
of elevation have been formed at successive geological epochs, 
the close of the Jurassic and of the Miocene tertiary being 
two of the most important of these. On the eastern or Rocky 
Mountain side no great folding or metamorphism of the rocks 
occurred after the close of the Azoic period ; but a gradual 
elevation of the whole mass of strata took place, the larger 
portion of which was during the Tertiary epoch. By this uplift 
the unaltered cretaceous rocks were raised to an elevation in 
places greater than ten thousand feet above the present sea-level. 
This rise of the land continued until the most recent geologi- 
cal times, or almost down to the present day; but how much 
of the difference in elevation between the land and sea is due 
to actual positive uplift, and how much to a sinking of the 
ocean, we have at present scarcely any means of judging. At 
all events there were, on this side of the Cordilleras, almost 
no local disturbances or foldings of the sedimentary rocks, 
which still lie upon each other in regular sequence, dipping at 
a low angle from the central crystalline masses everywhere, 
except just at the line of junction of the two formations, where, 
for a distance of a few thousand feet at right angles to their 
trend, the stratified formations, from Silurian to Carboniferous, 
are turned up on edge in the most wonderful manner, and 
sometimes completely overthrown, so as to dip towards the 
mountains, but not metamorphosed or rendered crystalline in 
structure. Neither were these disturbances attended, to any 
considerable extent, by outbursts of volcanic or eruptive mate- 
rial; while on the western side of the continent these occurred 
on the grandest scale. 

An examination of all that has been published with regard 
to the geology of the Andes indicates that when this mighty 
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chain of mountains comes to be thoroughly studied, there will 
be many analogies discovered between them and the North 
American Cordilleras. Some such could already be indicated 
if space permitted ; but, as yet, no careful section has ever been 
made across the South American ranges by any trained strati- 
graphical geologist. 

In the case of the Appalachians, we have to do with a chain 
of mountains which has no crystalline centre or axis, and 
which consists, at least through a great portion of its length, 
of a pile of detrital materials, distinctly stratified, all belong- 
ing to the Paleozoic epoch, scantily provided with fossils, but 
separable into a number of well-marked groups by the aid of 
lithological characters. These groups have much their great- 
est development towards the northeast and southwest, and 
they dip in general towards the west or northwest, so that in 
going in that direction we rise on to more recent strata. Pro- 
ceeding westerly, moreover, we find the plications, which are 
well marked on the eastern edge of the chain, gradually dis- 
appearing ; while at the same time the groups of strata are 
found to be made up of finer materials and to be gradually 
thinning out, thus indicating a greater distance from the 
source from which the detritus of which they are made up 
was derived. Hence we can hardly fail to draw the inference 
that this source was somewhere to the east of the range, and 
that the region from which the plicating force proceeded is 
also to be sought for on that side. If this be the case, then it 
seems probable that there must have been a high range of 
crystalline rocks on the eastern borders of the Appalachians, for 
there is no other conceivable source of supply which would 
satisfy the required conditions. The detritus of which the 
rocks of this range are made up came then from a higher 
region, which has since disappeared. It must have subsided, 
and this subsidence was, as we conceive, the cause of the plica- 
tion of the beds which had been formed on its western slopes, 
these beds having been elevated and crumpled or flexed as 
the mass exterior to them was gradually sinking. 

Subsidence, then, we regard as the chief cause of the plica- 
tion of strata; but it is not the sinking of the stratified mass 
itself which is the principal effective agent in bringing about 
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its folding. There can be no plication, to any appreciable ex- 
tent, without an actual shortening of the plicated strata, and 
this can only come from a lateral thrust, such as would be 
exerted by a subsiding mass upon a region exterior to it. 
Hence if we find the newer strata on the flanks of an older 
central nucleus compressed together by folding, we are jus- 
tified in presuming that it is the subsidence of the latter which 
has given rise to the plication of the adjacent lower region. 
If the subsiding higher area be of comparatively large dimen- 
sions, there will be a tendency to produce elevation to a certain 
extent on each side. 

The folding of the newer strata along the base of the Alps, 
and of the Jura even, has repeatedly been explained by suc- 
cessive upheavals of the Alpine masses; indeed, these have been 
taken for granted by most geologists, without any attempt to 
investigate the manner in which the assumed cause could 
bring about any such result. It is certainly clear enough that 
elevation of the central mass would produce a lengthening 
rather than a shortening of the base on which rest the strata 
which are uplifted, and that this is something quite the opposite 
of what is required to cause plication. From a careful study 
of the stratigraphical geology of the Sub-Himalayan ranges, 
Mr. Medlicott, of the India Survey, was led to the conclusion 
that the peculiar position of the rocks of which those moun- 
tains are made up could only be accounted for on the theory 
of a subsidence of the central mass, and the same idea has 
been applied by him to explain the contortions of the tertiary 
beds on the flanks of the Alps, as well as to plications of 
stratified rocks in general.* And so far as this geologist has 
developed his ideas on this subject, they are identical with 
those formed by us in studying the mountain systems of North 
America. 

We have thus endeavored to give an idea of the progress 
making by geologists in getting towards a solution of some of 
the principal problems of orography. The subject is a very 
comprehensive and difficult one, and it is far from easy to 
treat it in a popular manner. It is evident that much remains 
to be done in this line of research, and that it is desirable 
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* See Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, XXIV. 34. 
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that chemists and physicists should lend a helping hand ; but 
the burden of the work must fall on the geologists, and one 
important step will have been made when it is clearly recog- 
nized that geological facts must be allowed to have more 
weight than chemical theories, and that a large experience in 
the field is a necessary prerequisite to valuable theorizing. 


J. D. Whitney. 


Art. Il. — Tue REGENERATION OF ITALY. 


To think of Italy is a habit which we contract very early in 
life. Many school-boys know more about Rome than about the 
capital of their native land. But there is no great harm in 
this partiality for the classical world ; and pedagogues rarely 
object to it on moral or patriotic grounds, though they may 
have to urge against it the daily increasing claims of the exact 
sciences and the shortness of life. If the ideal world of our 
boyhood has Rome and Athens for capitals, are we not better 
off than our sisters whose world revolves round Paris, with 
occasional nutations towards Jerusalem ? 

Not only do we owe much to the Latin races of the Italian 
peninsula themselves, but even the subtler and remoter influ- 
ences of Grecian culture have reached us mainly through the 
medium of the Latin world which outlived both the Grecian 
and the Byzantine world. It stretches across the gloom and 
confusion of the Middle Ages with a majestic continuity, not 
broken by defeats or by invasions. With new gods and a new 
language, it was still Latin in the thirteenth century, and its 
decrepitude led to nothing worse than to its renaissance. Nay 
more, the Empire that was officially reported dead in 1806 had 
still the pretension of being, somehow, the Roman Empire, 
and, until 1870, the so-called Catholic world has never ceased 
to have its secular capital in Rome. In fact, a more imposing 
case of historical continuity could not be found, except in the 
annals of Egypt and of China. 

That the hard-working sons of the North should look fondly 
and longingly on the Italian peninsula, on all that is in it and 
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on it, and on all that ever sprang from its rich and venerable 
soil, requires no apology or explanation. It is a consequence, 
nay, a test, of culture. And we cannot wonder that the time 
and money spent on pilgrimages to this holy land defy statisti- 
cal computation, and that the literature on Italy, on its mon- 
uments and galleries, its scenery and its climate, its beggars 
and its brigands, is the largest that any literary specialty can 
boast of. 

But all this literary labor, all this esthetic worship, was 
bestowed on modern Italy only because and in so far as it was 
the “country of the dead.”’ It reached its maximum precisely 
when the Italian people had reached a state of vita minima, 
and must have been, therefore, essentially retrospective. It 
related to the past, or to what was purely external and there- 
fore dead, in the present,—to scenery, to customs, or to 
costumes, rather than to those who wore them. And these 
subjects, rich though they are, cannot pretend to be inexhaus- 
tible. The public, in fact, seems wellnigh tired of them ; and 
among the countrymen of the author of ‘“ Mignon’s Song,” 
where Italolatry had reached its very highest development, a 
faint yet unmistakable reaction against it began to show itself 
as early as 1840, when the king of Prussia, a most undemon- 
strative man, grew warm over Nicolai’s “ Italian Journey,” 
a sarcastic libel, whose author was royally rewarded for his 
moral courage and independence of judgment. About the 
same time Lessing, the painter, prided himself on his never 
having visited Italy, and his authority was great enough to make 
this omission a rule for the artists of the Diisseldorf school and 
a test for admission to its sanctuary. Perhaps English Pre- 
Raphaelitism was another of these crotchets, since it can hardly 
be explained except on such purely psychological grounds. 

Thus the world seemed to hint that it had had enough of Italy, 
that Italy was “ fair but dead,” and that she had given us and 
taught us all she had to give or to teach. And yet it would 
have been easy to see that this fair Italy, which had “lain so 
still,” was not altogether motionless. She sat like a good model, 
but any tolerable observer might have noticed the twitching of 
her limbs and the frown that occasionally disturbed her pose. 
To call her dead was, indeed, a poor diagnosis. Artists and 
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sight-seers might have been pardoned for seeing only what they 
wished to see ; but that historians and politicians (other than 
French) should ever have committed the same mistake may 
well seem strange to us now. As early, in fact, as 1821, fully 
fifty years ago, these political sextons, on visiting the mortuary 
chamber, might have heard 
“ The ghosts 

Thrill through ruined aisle and arch, 

Throb along the frescoed wall, 

Whisper an oath by that divine 

They left in picture, book, and stone, 

That Italy [was] not dead at all.” * 


And, surely, the ghosts which haunted Italy in 1821, and which 
have continued to haunt it until 1848, were men of flesh and 
blood, and, what is more important, men of energy, of perse- 
verance, and of remarkable single-mindedness. The fact that 
the origin and the history of the Carbonari remain to this day 
wrapped in comparative darkness is sufficient to show the char- 
acter and the temper of these men. 

The great accomplished fact which we now recognize in an 
** independent, free, united Italy,” is a complex fact which 
could only be accomplished through the co-operation, con- 
scious or unconscious, willing or unwilling, of several agencies. 
Three principal things had to be done, — the foreign ruler had 
to be expelled, the thrones of the petty autocrats had to be 
upset, and the idea of Italian nationality had to assert itself 
against local municipalism on one side, and against Papal 
cosmopolitanism on the other. Only when all this was accom- 
plished could Italy aspire to be more than a geographical 
notion. The first of these tasks was obviously soldiers’ work : 
without a war or wars, a new Italy was impossible. But the 
second task could be done only gradually: in theory, at least, 
the establishment of civic liberty had to be preceded by the de- 
thronement or conversion of the tyrants, and the conspirator 
and the demagogue had to clear the way for the politician and 
the statesman. As to the third part of the national pro- 
gramme, it is evident that it had to be left to the exclusive 
care of public opinion, provided this opinion could, in its turn, 
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be properly influenced by the school and the press. It would 
be well, in speaking of Italian affairs, not to mix up and to 
confound these agencies. They were as distinct from each 
other as the aspirations they served to realize ; and from their 
distinctness, and from nothing else, springs the otherwise un- 
intelligible division of the Italian parties. The logical prius of 
the whole programme was the national idea itself. Whatever 
was incompatible with it had to be removed. Foreign do- 
minion, tyranny, municipalism, and the Papacy were the com- 
mon enemies of all Italian patriots. The liberal parties never 
disagreed on that ; but they disagreed on the means to be em- 
ployed, and more particularly on the order in which they were 
to be employed. As long as the idea alone had to be regarded 
(Platonically, as it were), there was but one national and liberal 
party in Italy, arrayed against the rulers and their natural 
ally, the priest-ridden multitude. 

The national idea pre-existed. The Italians are fond of de- 
riving it from the great fountain-head of their literature ; but 
whether Dante was the creator and inventor of the idea or 
merely its first revealer, it would be difficult to decide. All we 
know is that, before Dante, the Italian peninsula had no com- 
mon language beyond the priestly Latin, and that Dante, in his 
treatise on the Volyare Eloquio, was the first to protest against 
the existing anarchy of local dialects and to raise his own 
dialect to the rank and dignity of a national Italian language. 
This fact must not be underrated. Many political problems 
are nothing but problems of classification ; and if mankind is 
to be rationally classified and divided into autonomous groups, 
some, at least, of the characteristic properties common to the 
members of each group should not be shared by any other 
group. Among these characteristics, community of language, 
combined with geographical continuity and compactness, must 
always hold the first rank. As long as Austria had Cisalpine 
and Italian-speaking provinces, the group called Italy was only 
rudimentary. Again, each of the Italian states was a mem- 
ber of another and larger group, the great Imperial common- 
wealth, held together by an apparently stronger tie, community 
of faith. And as long as this faith was genuine and strong, the 
national idea, being founded on a physical fact, did not and 
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could not assert itself against something presumptively divine. 

Such an assertion of nationalism agaist Catholicism, of the nar- 
rower against the wider principle, could only be thought of when 
the sins of the Papacy had deprived Catholicism of its divine 
character almost entirely, and had changed the Church into 
what Italian wit has called /a santa boltega. Then Pope and 
Emperor became two party cries, and the happy congruence of 
Church and Empire having been destroyed, the work of disin- 
tegration and of national reconstruction had virtually begun. 
Very naturally, therefore, the national idea found its first, 
albeit faint, expression in the great Ghibelline poet. Dante’s 
political merit, however, lies not so much in the many anti- 
Guelphie passages of his Divina Commedia, as in his having 
written a poem of such length and such beauty in the Tuscan 
volgare, which had never been used for literary purposes, and 
not in Latin, which was the official and literary language of the 
Empire. It is said that — as a matter of course — Dante began 
writing his Commedia in respectable Latin hexameters, and that 
he changed his plan only after long hesitation. The innovation 
was, at all events, a bold one in those days of scholastic and curial 
Latinity, not to speak of the linguistic and grammatical difficul- 
ties the poet must have had in moulding and handling such a 
raw material. 

We know how quickly Dante’s example was followed by other 
writers, both in verse and in prose. A literature sprang up intel- 
ligible and accessible, not only to a single district or province, 
but to all the inhabitants of Italy, and which showed the im- 
portant fact that there was such a thing as an Italian language 
distinct from the Latin, distinct from the local dialects, and yet 
confined to the Cisalpine peninsula. And given a common 
language and a common country, the rest will take care of 
itself. 

It would, however, be a gross exaggeration to say that the 
development of a national idea in Italy has steadily continued 
through five centuries, or that it had to grow so long before it 
could begin budding and bearing fruit. That Dante was the 
first to throw out its seed, and that he created for it the fertile 
soil of Italian literature, is incontestably true ; but it is equally 
true that we very soon lose sight of the seedling amid the his- 
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torical confusion and rank depravity of the ensuing centuries. 
The history of those centuries knows nothing of an Italian 
nationality. The very term seems unknown or forgotten 
throughout Italy. Only foreigners used it. To them, in fact, 
Italy was always one ; but it was always the Italy of Italian 
literature or the Italy of Roman history. In either case it 
was the land of the dead, the Italy without the Italians; while 
the Italians themselves knew each other and knew themselves 
only as Tuscans, Romans, Neapolitans. Where, then, was 
“the Italy of the Italians”? 

Evidently, the spark of the national idea could never have 
been extinguished. It must have continued smouldering in 
some dark corner, to which the light of history had no access. 
Or it must have been tended and fanned by some sectarian 
priesthood, which had good reasons for keeping it secret, or 
which, being a secret order already, saw in this idea a new 
bond and a fit shibboleth. Any pre-existing association of 
malcontents, or of persons whose interests were divoreed from 
those of the ruling powers, must have been willing to become 
the guardian of the sacred fire; and such associations were 
numerous enough in the Middle Ages. The Masonic lodges 
were probably too cosmopolitan in their principles to become 
the vehicle of any national idea. But the guilds, although low 
and narrow in their aspirations, although selfish and exclusive 
in their mutual relations, could rise to the level to which the 
cosmopolitan Freemason could not have stooped. These guilds 
had a life of their own, with many by-laws and time-honored in- 
stitutions, which made them a kind of state within the state. 
And as, in the darker ages, the monasteries had been places of 
refuge for science and literature, so the guilds were considered 
to be towers of stability and emblems of civic respectability in 
an age of political knight-errantry, when the so-called state was 
little more than the ephemeral resultant of restlessly competing 
iniquities and treacheries. ‘The nineteenth century may boast 
of having produced the great International Society, '. it trades- 
unions and the principle of co-operation are nothing out clever 
plagiaries from the pages of medieval history. 

The chronic feeling of estrangement, and the habitual opposi- 
tion of the guilds against the powers of the state, must have 
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predisposed these otherwise conservative bodies to become, 
theoretically at least, subversive and revolutionary. Towards 
the end of the last century, in fact, they had become so con- 
scious of their power, that they hardly knew what to do with 
it. Their old enemy, feudalism, was dying if not dead; and, 
like all institutions outliving their primitive scope, they threat- 
ened to become mischievous in their aimlessness. Thus, in 
default of a better occupation, they became instruments of 
power and of intrigue in the hands of the ruling princes. In 
Naples they sold their influential support to the king for some 
additional privileges or monopolies, and were looked upon as a 
power whose sanction or acquiescence had to be courted. They 
maintained their legal status until the beginning of this cen- 
tury, when Lord Bentinck found it necessary to dissolve the 
maestranze in Sicily ; and the spirit of free trade, which was 
always strong in Italy, seems to have done the same work else- 
where. The modern camorra, which flourished in Naples until 
1860, and whose support King Ferdinand IJ. is supposed to 
have courted by becoming its partner or shareholder, was noth- 
ing but a monstrous caricature of a guild. It was a permanent 
conspiracy of tradesmen and market people, a long strike for 
higher prices, which successfully defied the laws of demand and 
supply. When the king had farmed out the customs to the 
highest bidder, the men of the camorra established custom- 
houses of their own, levying taxes at random and almost ruin- 
ing their official rival, but insuring perfect impunity by paying 
a good dividend to the king. The noxious spirit of the camorra 
still lives in most Italian markets, and where it is rampant no- 
body dares undersell his neighbor. It comes in fits and starts, 
but, while it lasts, prices remain sublimely independent of the 
so-called laws of economy. 

We need not follow up this subject any further. Suffice it 
to say that there was a time in the history of the Italian maes- 
tranze, when these corporations, having lost their primitive 
aim and meaning, seemed to crave a new one.’ Their robust 
organization then became like a body longing for a soul. If 
but a soul could be breathed into them, even Lord Bentinck’s 
edict was powerless to kill their body. 

There are many who believe that the Society of the Carbonari 
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had nothing to do with the maestranze, and it is beyond our 
power to decide the question. At all events, their organiza- 
tion was the same, and their slang and their passwords were 
those of real woodmen and real charcoal-burners. Italy was 
the “ forest” in which they had to ply their trade. It was 
divided into districts or provinces, each district comprising a 
certain number of stations or “ huts,” called baracca, where 
the Carbonari held their meetings or “ sales,’ called vendita. 
The order was divided into four grades, of which the first only 
was easily obtainable, all further promotion being extremely 
difficult. Comparatively few were admitted to the honors of the 
second grade, whose members called themselves the Pythago- 
reans ; and how rapidly the mysteries as well as the difficulties 
increased in this career may be judged from the circumstance 
that nothing is known concerning the third grade beyond the 
bare fact of its existence. As to the fourth, the very existence 
of such a grade was uncertain and remains so to this day. 
The often-avowed object of the Carbonari was to “ free the 
forest from the wolves” which invested it. And these wolves, 
being dangerous animals, not likely to be charmed away by 
a song like Horace’s wolf or to be caught in an open Jattue, 
these woodmen had to lie in ambush and to resort to the only 
weapon at their disposal, conspiracy; the secrecy having the 
additional advantage of spreading a halo of romance around 
them, which proved irresistible to many young enthusiasts. In 
1814 a fusion seems to have taken place between the Carbonari 
and the Calderari, or “ tinkers,” one of the Sicilian maestranze 
dissolved by Bentinck ; and when a new wolf in the person of 
King Joachim had invaded the Italian “ forest,” the Carbonari 
could muster a force of nearly thirty thousand. 

Now, the metaphorical term “wolf” could have but two 
possible meanings. Italy was to be delivered from “ foreign- 
ers,” and it was to be delivered from its home-born “ tyrants.” 
Yet it must have been difficult to separate these two meanings 
at atime when the foreigners in Italy were also its tyrants, and 
when its home-born tyrants were the foreigners’ vassals. A 
certain confusion in the political cries (or whispers) of the con- 
spirators was excusable under such circumstances, especially 
when we consider that this whole chapter of European his- 
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tory, from the first French Revolution to the outbreak of the 
revolutionary epidemic of 1848, is characterized by a certain 
wildness and craziness, contrasting strangely with the tame- 
ness of private life and the clearness of modern thought. The 
French Revolution had been social rather than political. The 
nobility had been put down by the bourgeoisie. But in Italy, 
where the different classes of society had always been on ex- 
cellent terms, and where the upper classes were even more 
tyrannized over than the lower classes, the ery for liberty was 
always a purely political ery, not of one class against another, but 
of the whole people against the sovereigns whose thrones were 
upheld by Swiss guards, by secret treaties with Austria, and by 
the spread, through priestly influence, of ignorance and corrup- 
tion. How could one discriminate, under such circumstances, 
between constitutional liberty and national independence? The 
one seemed to imply the other. Theoretically the former is an 
internal, the other an international, affair. But had it been 
clear to the conspirators that liberty could only be gained 
through, and together with, national independence, and that 
the latter task exceeded the power and competency of a se- 
eret society, passive despair would have been the inevitable 
result. It was fortunate for Italy that her champions were 
incapable of such strict reasoning, and that they persisted in 
their sublimely illogical line of action. 

Ferdinand IV. of Naples was both a tyrant and, as a Bour- 
bon, a foreigner. Joseph Napoleon was neither a tyrant nor, 
as a Corsican, a foreigner. Murat, though a born Frenchman, 
was not only a benevolent ruler, but he was the first ruler in 
Italy that ever seriously entertained the idea of a united inde- 
pendent Italy. And for the sake of this idea he, the husband 
of Napoleon's sister, was ready to break with his great brother- 
in-law and to conspire with England and Austria against him. 
If Bentinck snubbed him and Austria betrayed him, so much 
the worse for Bentinck and for Austria. The friends of Italy 
ought to have found no fault with him. Yet what did the 
Carbonari on this occasion? They negotiated with King Fer- 
dinand, who was waiting at Palermo, and promised him their 
assistance against the French invader. It may have mattered 
little which way they sided. Murat was doomed. But what a 
strange infatuation ! 
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The terrible days of the Restoration came. Europe, having 
got rid of Napoleon and the Napoleonides, had the felicity of 
seeing the Pope again in Rome and the ancien régime restored 
in France. The darkness and the stillness of the night might 
have lulled even the Carbonari to sleep. But it seems that they 
were far from feeling tired, as the remainder of Europe undoubt- 
edly was; and, notwithstanding the severe measures taken 
against the secret societies by the ungrateful king of Naples, 
the Carbonari gained strength so rapidly and spread so widely 
that, in 1820, they numbered upwards of half a million and 
had established stations in every part of the Italian peninsula. 
They became the more formidable, as they now contained the 
élite of Italian society in their ranks. Many of the most illus- 
trious names of Italian history figure on their muster-rolls ; 
and, although they repudiated all distinctions of rank, except 
those belonging to their own hierarchy, their institution was 
naturally more attractive to those who could appreciate the 
unseen honors and arduous duties of a conspirator’s career. 
They went, unfortunately, too far in their refinement, neglect- 
ing altogether the purely muscular element, without which 
neither battle nor street fight can be fought. Instead of rousing 
or gaining over the multitude, they fancied they could establish 
democracy without any co-operation of the unwashed people. 
It is surprising that the revolutionary risings of 1821 could 
be organized at all with such materials. That they ended in 
total failure was natural enough. 

Ten years later the attempts were renewed. Once more the 
revolutionary contagion had spread from France to Italy. But 
France, instead of supporting the cause of liberty, as the Italians 
had expected her to do, sent an army of occupation to Ancona, 
to correct the mischief produced by her example. It was on 
that occasion that the Carbonaro Louis Napoleon addressed a 
letter to Pope Gregory, urging him, in the name of young Italy, 
to renounce his temporal power. Considering that the writer 
was the future defender of the temporal Papacy, and that the 
person addressed was the organizer of the sanfedistic guerillas, 
those bands of truculent ruffians who were scourging his tempo- 
ral dominions “ in the name of the throne and the altar,” the 
young Carbonaro’s request seems strange and hardly credible. 
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sut it shows, as so many other things do, that the baracca was 

no high school of politics, and that if the regeneration of Italy 
required some political wisdom, it was not likely ever to come 
from that quarter. 

In fact, soon after 1831, we lose sight of the Carbonari alto- 
gether. Not that they had ceased to exist, but they were re- 
duced in number, their leaders being either exiled or in prison, 
and the lower ranks being thinned by defection. They had 
grown ten years older, without having recruited themselves by 
younger elements, and the time was, on the whole, unfavorable 
for generous impulses and heroic action. It was a time for 
political quackery rather. Everybody rode his own hobby and 
hatched his own system; and this individualism, dogmatic 
though it was, lacked even the warmth of fanaticism. Many 
Carbonari returned to their homes to resume their long-neg- 
lected professions and careers. In Piedmont, especially, they 
formed a nucleus of liberal, but moderate men, whose presence 
may well be considered as one of the causes of the early devel- 
opment of constitutional liberty in the Subalpine kingdom. 
Everywhere else the voice of “ young Italy’? was most effect- 
ually hushed. Great liberties were granted by the cunning 
rulers to the lower orders of society, which gratefully accepted 
panem et circenses, and were never molested by the police. 
Robberies and murders were but rarely punished, and certainly 
never published, to the delight of sentimental foreigners, who 
thought that the inhabitants of this milk-and-honey land could 
commit no crimes. The unlimited supply of circenses seems 
to have bribed even part of the better classes, all those, at least, 
whose levity and worldliness were greater than their patriotism 
and their sense of justice. It is useless to deny that these 
were many, and the Italian rulers knew how easy it was to 
make of Italy a fools’ paradise. The stranger who had the good 
fortune of visiting Italy before 1848 found nothing there but 
sweetness and beauty. What of the dirt and the rags, the 
crime and the ignorance? When painted or sung, they were 
all beautiful and sweet. 

And yet those sixteen years of what looked like order and 


happiness were in reality years of untold suffering. All those 
who longed for something better than balls and banquets, con- 
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certs and illuminations, operas and masquerades, and all those 
whose intellectual aspirations went much beyond the primer 
and the breviary, were jealously watched by the secret police, 
and, sooner or later, marked “* dangerous.” * To read forbidden 
books or newspapers was, in fact, far more dangerous in those 
days than to pick a Grand Duke’s pocket. All the rigor of the 
law, all the most cruel vexations of the police, were reserved 
for the political sinners, in actu or in posse. With them the 
prisons were filled and overfilled, and what the dungeons would 
not hold was exiled, while the official careers were open only 
to corrupt flunkies or to idiotic foreigners. But who could 
count the curses that were muttered in half-deserted homes by 
those whose fathers, husbands, and brothers were lingering in 
loathsome dungeons, or gaining a scanty livelihood in Geneva, 
Brussels, or London ! 

The magnitude and intensity of these latent miseries can be 
measured by nothing better than by the magnitude and inten- 
sity of the joy produced by the first word of merey which the 
new Pontiff spoke in 1846. The enthusiasm and gratitude 
with which his amnesty was greeted seemed to know no bounds. 
The suecessor of the detested monk became at once the most 
popular sovereign in Europe, and in 1847 Rome had become 
the very head-quarters of Italian liberalism, to the disgust 
and horror of the Italian princes. There was but one among 
these princes who felt neither disgust nor horror, but who pub- 
licly thanked the Almighty for having given Pius IX. to Italy, 
and that prince was Charles Albert, king of Sardinia. The 
others all frowned and trembled. 

The question here arises, Was this really a satisfactory state 
of things ? and did the Italian Liberals make the most of their 
new opportunities ? 

The ery Viva ? Italia was raised by a Pope, and this ex- 
presses and sums up the whole anomaly of the situation of 
1847. What is a liberal Pope? what a national Pope? We 
might as well ask, What is an angular circle or a round poly- 
gon? The thing is a nonentity, which could start into exist- 
ence only by the evanescence of either of its attributes. The 
man Giovanni Mastai might give a rational expression to his 
feelings of justice and of mercy by proclaiming an amnesty ; 
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but the Pope-King Pius IX. could not become the champion of 
constitutional liberty without implicitly destroying the mystic 
dualism of his sovereignty. The Liberals, of course, were only 
too happy to accept the concessions granted motu proprio by 
the Pope ; but even before the Constitution was granted, the 
legislative power had slipped from his hands. The Circolo Ro- 
mano, the liberal club of Rome, had become the real sovereign 
of the Papal states. And with the constitutional régime began 
at once that very logical process of disintegration which led in 
a few months to an almost complete secularization of the Papal 
government. The immovable, infallible demigod could sign no 
laws but those countersigned by fallible ministers and passed 
by fleeting majorities of erring sinners. 

Again, the ery Viva P Italia implied a programme of foreign 
policy. He who raised the cry was bound to accept and to 
carry out the implied programme. If the cry meant anything, it 
meant war against the Austrians, who not only were masters of 
Lombardy and Venetia, but who had been in the habit of in- 
vading the Romagna whenever they thought it necessary to 
stamp out some revolutionary sparks. Of course the Pope 
could do but little with his army, but the Liberals expected 
him to join the other sovereigns in a national league to fight 
the good fight of Italian independence. 

It was an awkward position for the future author of the Syl- 
labus, and we cannot be surprised to find him in March, 1848, 
making the first feeble attempt at backing out of it. The bold 
schemes of Charles Albert, and the reluctant yet yielding co- 
operation of the Tuscan and Neapolitan governments, fright- 
ened and alarmed him. ‘1 wanted them to pull together with 
me,” he said, * but now they run away with me, and both 
horses and carriage will come to grief.” 

To the sovereign people who gathered almost daily under his 
windows, either to serenade him or to extort new concessions, 
he said from his baleony that he could go no further. “ I can- 


not, I must not, I will not,’ were his words. And to a regi- 
ment of dragoons that had made up their minds to join the 
Piedmontese army in Lombardy, and who came to the Quirinal 
for the Pope’s blessing, Pius 1X., rather cleverly, said: “ My 
blessings will follow you as far as the Po.” If they invaded 
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Austrian territory, the Pope could wash his hands in inno- 
cence. 

In the mean time, the Papal government was becoming more 
secular every day. One monsignore after the other was ousted 
by the popular will and replaced by a popular tribune. Only 
the chief Secretary of State remained in red stockings ; and as 
this functionary had always been the foreign secretary of the 
Papal See, the foreign diplomatists felt a certain embarras de 
richesse at having to deal with two foreign secretaries, one a 
cardinal, the other a count, who seized every opportunity for 
contradicting, disavowing, and accusing each other. 

The Pope, in his ever-increasing helplessness and bewilder- 
ment, seeing that his duplicity could not make up for his lost 
dualism of power, and that he was held responsible for the 
doings of his dragoons, notwithstanding the topographic limi- 
tations of his blessing, and not daring to break with the people 
and to fall back on the only power that might have saved him, 
the power of the Jesuits, accepted, at last, the services of a 
very able man, who seemed to combine the reputation of a 
Liberal with the firmness of a genuine conservative. Pellegrino 
Rossi offered to save the sinking ship and to stop its leaks ; 
but, unfortunately, his plugs did not fit. His notions of 
Italian unity were limited to the thrones. He wished to bring 
about a league of Italian princes, but the fusion of the peoples 
into one nation certainly did not form part of his programme. 
Rossi was a cold, haughty politician, who had felt at home 
in Calvinistie Geneva and in doctrinaire France, who had 
learnt to believe in Royer-Collard’s humanité sagement muti- 
le, but who could not grasp the Italian idea, and who retarded 
its realization by attempting an impossibility, — its reconcilia- 
tion with the Papacy. 

The Pope again failed to see this. So did the Jesuits, who 
were looking on from behind the scenes, and who ought to have 
recognized in Rossi a useful though unwilling instrument. 
Rossi was stabbed in November, stabbed in broad daylight, 
and in the presence of hundreds of National Guards, on the 
grand staircase leading to the hall of the Roman Assembly, 
where he was going to propound his scheme of an Italian 
League. Whether the Jesuits or the Radicals had hired the 
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bravo is not known. But the event created neither sensation 
nor regret nor indignation, and the assassin was neither caught 
nor sought for. With Rossi fell the Pope’s last support ; and 
unable to stand alone or to face the revolution, he fled to 
Gaeta. 

It must be admitted that the Italian Liberals, whose support 
had proved so fatal to the Pope, had also been doing their best 
to ruin their own cause. Having succeeded in establishing 
constitutional liberty, not only in Piedmont and in Rome, 
but also in Tuscany and in Naples (and perhaps it was neces- 
sary to attend to this first, in order to secure that military 
co-operation which men like Ferdinand and Leopold would 
never have dreamt of granting without parliamentary press- 
ure) ; having forced the Bourbon king to send General Pepe 
with fifteen thousand Neapolitan troops to Venetia ; having in- 
duced the Austrian Grand Duke of Tuscany to send six thou- 
sand men against the troops of his Imperial cousin, to whose 
support he owed the long security of his throne; having 
smuggled even the half-blessed Papal dragoons across the Po; 
and having found in the Sardinian king a powerful, and, above 
all, a loyal! and devoted leader incapable of betraying the good 
cause, —the Italian Liberals might, one would think, have 
contented themselves with these unexpected results. They 
might have subordinated, for a time at least, the political ques- 
tion of reconstruction to the far more pressing national question 
of independence, and might have accepted even Rossi’s Italian 
League, not as a first instalment, perhaps, of the national pro- 
gramme, but as a parliamentary toy or safety-valve, until the 
war of independence was brought to an end. 

But they had no statesmen among their leaders. Moreover, 
the flight of the Pope and of the Grand Duke gave these lead- 
ers two most tempting fields for democratic experiments, which 
absorbed the attention and the energies of the whole party 
during the winter of 1848-49. Mazzini could think of nothing 
but Rome (where he was made Dictator), and Guerrazzi of 
nothing but Tuscany; while the two fugitive princes were con- 
spiring at Gaeta, not only with their host, but with the Catholic 
diplomacy assembled there, and while Charles Albert was left 
alone to fight Austria as well as he could. 
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It is true he had not been successful in his first campaign ; 
but that ought to have been an additional reason for not leay- 
ing him alone when, nothing daunted, he tried his strength 
once more in the spring of 1849. His now reduced programme 
was the creation of a North Italian kingdom under the Sar- 
dinian crown, which was to comprise the Sardinian states, 
Lombardy, and Venetia, and which was to have Milan for its 
capital. Some strategists say that this second campaign might, 
and ought to, have been successful. It ended, however, with 
strange and inexplicable rapidity. The battle of Novara was 
lost, and the king abdicated his crown on the very battle-field. 

The secret history of this campaign is a curious one, and 
deserves to be more widely known than it is. Here it may 
suffice to say that it was no merit of Radetzki’s if Charles Albert 
was not victorious at Novara. The unfortunate king had worse 
enemies to contend with than the Austrians. While the storm 
was gathering round Novara, the Sardinian parliament amused 
itself with discussing the “ fusion” of the not yet conquered 
Lombardo-Venetian with the Sardinian states, — an irrelevant 
question, which unfortunately involved the transfer of the seat 
of government from Turin to Milan. Innumerable private 
interests were compromised. The war had lasted longer than 
the patriotic ardor of the people, thus rudely put to a test. 
Tuscany and Rome had withdrawn from it; and while each 
province seemed absorbed in its own affairs, the national senti- 
ment became fainter and weaker, and municipal selfishness 
could raise its ominous head once more. There were three 
parties in the Sardinian parliament more or less interested in 
the king’s defeat: the Jesuits, because they were anxiously 
waiting for the era of reaction, which was sure to begin with 
the Austrian victory ; the Liberals, because they began feel- 
ing proud of the achievements of their brethren in Tuscany 
and in Rome, and hoped more from Guerrazzi and Mazzini than 
from the Sardinian king; and above all, the Turinese munici- 
palists, who owned houses in Turin, but not in Milan, and 
whose brothers and cousins were in the camp. These parties 
disliked each other too much to form a coalition, and that ex- 
plains, perhaps, the passing of the ministerial bill sanctioning 
the “ fusion,” and making Milan the capital of the new North 
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Italian kingdom. On the same evening, however, an avalanche 
of letters from Turin fell on the king’s camp, and from that hour 
a disorderly, mutinous spirit manifested itself in the army, first 
among the officers, and later among the soldiers. Confusion 
prevailed both in councils and in action, and competent critics 
maintain that it was this confusion, and nothing else, which 
rendered defeat possible. The ill-concealed eagerness for peace 
evinced afterwards by the whole parliament helped, of course, 
to aggravate the conditions of peace, which would have been 
moderate, since Austria, having other work on hand, was anx- 
ious to come to terms with Piedmont. 

This is a dark page of Italian history, but it is an important 
one, since it contains the germs of many hatreds which, ten ' 
years later, poisoned and imbittered Italian polities, and which 
have been strangely misinterpreted by foreigners who, taking 
the legitimacy of these hatreds for grauted, sought their causes 
in present circumstances, instead of looking for them in the 
past. 

Stranger still than the defeat of Novara was the downfall of 
the Roman Republic, which seemed to be thriving under its 
Triumvirate. The vain and would-be liberal Pope, who had 
burned his fingers while playing with the revolutionary fire, had 
run away to fetch the firemen. The Roman republicans, who 
really wished to do him no harm, sent three deputations to Gaeta, 
beseeching him not to be afraid and to return to Rome. Nay, it 
was only after the failure of these attempts that the Republic 
was officially proclaimed in Rome. But the Pope had, long 
since, changed his political faith, and the lost shepherd had 
returned to the flock that was henceforth to lead him. One of 
this flock, Cardinal Ferretti, the same who used to review the 
National Guard on St. Peter’s Square, and to encourage them 
with patriotic harangues, had during his exile at Gaeta come to 
the conclusion “that Papal government was impossible with- 
out despotism and Jesuitism.”” Why, then, have it at all? he 
might have asked himself, if he had not been acardinal. But 
all who cared to listen were told that the hour of retribution | 
was at hand; that the Pope, having failed with his blessings, 
would now try his hand at thundering and cursing, and that 
Rome could hope for nothing else. The only question at Gaeta 
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was, which wind was to waft this thunder-cloud to the Seven 
Hills. 

To crush a republic seemed a fit task for Austrians or Span- 
iards or even for a French Bourbon. But France happened to 
be a republic, a republic, too, with a flaming red constitution, 
the fifth and fifty-fourth articles of which enacted that the re- 
publican principle was to be respected both at home and abroad 
as a sacred and inviolable principle. There is nothing like a 
constitution ! 

Nevertheless, the republican soldiers of France were shipped 
off to Civita Vecchia in April, 1849. All along the road to 
Rome they found copies of that fifth paragraph of their con- 
stitution fastened on trees and milestones. But what have 
French soldiers to do with the constitution? And on they 
marched, to the Eternal City, — was it towards or against 
it ? 

The Romans, having seen a liberal Pope, might have believed 
in such a monster as a clerical republic. 

Chi vuol vedere il diavol vero 

Metta il rosso accanto al nero. 
They had no right to be sceptical in those days of wonders ; 
yet sceptical they were. They went to meet their French guests 
and fraternized with the soldiers, who appreciated their excel- 
lent cigars. It was a midday dream and a very short one. In 
a few weeks Rome was besieged and almost blockaded. The 
French dug trenches, the Romans erected barricades. The 
French sent shot and shell into the Eternal City (very 
cautiously, it must be admitted), and in the evening their dis- 
cordant bands struck up the Papal Hymn ; while inside the wall, 
within earshot of them, the Roman band responded with the 
Marseillaise! Such were the political Saturnalia of 1849. 

On the 3d of July Rome was taken by the French, and a 
few weeks later Venice was reoccupied by the Austrians. The 
Italian revolution was at an end. The constitutional régime 

yas put down in Naples, in Rome, in Tuscany and the Duchies, 
and Lombardo-Venetia was restored to what Austrian generals 
called “ order and legality.” Only in Piedmont the flame of 
constitutional liberty, though flickering and unsteady, was 
watched and fed by the faithful hand of a young king who had 
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sworn on the battle-field of Novara to make Italy both inde- 
pendent and free. During the ten years’ night which followed, 
that flickering light was Italy’s only hope and only beacon. It 
could be seen as far as Sicily, as far as Venice. But who would 
venture out again in such a night? 

The spirit of the age which had manifested itself in Papal 
liberalism and in republican clericalism appeared insane. But if 
these two manifestations of its insanity had proved fatal to the 
Italian cause, the champions of this cause, being themselves 
under the same deranging influences, had unwittingly co- 
operated with its adversaries. ‘ Union is strength,” is an old 
saw; and the Italian Liberals might have known that Italy, in 
1848, had no strength of her own beyond what was derivable 
from union. But instead of dwelling fearlessly on their weak- 
ness with a view of changing it into strength, they listened, in 
their colossal ignorance, to Gioberti’s conceited doctrine of 
** Italian primacy,” which the Abbé’s eloquence had rendered 
dangerously popular throughout Italy. Every people is prone 
to think that it is Jehovah’s chosen people, but few can bear 
the consciousness of such a distinction. If Gioberti had 
preached to his countrymen that they were the most ignorant, 
helpless, and vicious people in Christendom, his rhetoric 
might have done some practical good. But by telling them 
that they were the first people on earth, the natural “ primates ” 
and leaders of nations, and that through them the Divine reve- 
lation would come to the modern world, as it had come to the 
ancients through the Jews, he practically retarded the work of 
Italian regeneration. No wonder the people shouted, “ Evviva 
Gioberti.”” But when the Abbé had become Charles Albert’s 
Prime Minister these shouts soon ceased, because, from his new 
position, he had discovered that the light of divine revelation 
could reach Italy only through small apertures, and that its 
broken rays interfered with each other in a most perplexing 
manner, producing rings of ominous darkness. He would have 
been very glad then to stop the Tuscan aperture altogether, and 
he actually sent a corps of observation to the Tuscan frontier, 
ready to put down Guerrazzi’s republic at a moment’s notice. 

Mazzini, too, had his crotchets, though he never recanted. 
He, the lawyer, had no hesitation in accepting the Roman dicta- 
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torship, but to the far more useful leadership of a warrior king 
he objected on the theoretical ground that no good could ever 
come from royalty. And lastly, Charles Albert himself had 
committed the mistake of speaking in the name of Italy before 
having ascertained her willingness to co-operate with him. 
L’ Italia faré da se was his motto. Italy, no doubt, re-echoed 
it, but each province thought, “ I am Italy.” 

The Italians, however, soon found leisure for reflection. The 
healthy though limited sphere of parliamentary life which 
Piedmont kept open proved an excellent school for Italian 
politicians, and in a few years the old clouds which had obfus- 
cated so many nobles’ minds were dispelled. Light was at last 
thrown upon the past, the actual and the possible. And the 
clear intellect and serene temper of Cavour lit up and prepared 
the way which was to lead to the deliverance of Italy in 1859. 

He began by doing away with Charles Albert’s fara da se. 
He knew that Italy could do nothing by herself. Nay, it seems 
that the republican Liberals had, by this time, come to the 
same conclusion. Both looked out for an ally. And, strange 
to say, both went to knock at the same door. Cavour put Na- 
poleon under obligations by his co-operation in the Crimea, and 
Orsini reminded the Imperial Carbonaro of his old yet ever 
binding oath of allegiance to the Italian cause. It matters 
little whether or not Orsini’s bomb did much to insure the 
Emperor’s co-operation; but that Orsini’s party had thought 
it necessary to make such an attempt showed, apart from all 
moral consideration, that they agreed with Cavour in subordi- 
nating the revolutionizing of Italy to the impending struggle 
with Austria, in other words, that they were willing to obtain 
liberty through independence, instead of first putting on the 
Phrygian cap and then waiting for the apple of independence to 
fall ripe into their open mouths. 

Napoleon came and did that wonderful deed of international 
“altruism” for which we find no precedent or parallel in his- 
tory. He fought for the independence of a neighbor; and he 
did so in spite of the political superstition of his statesmen, 
who thought that France could be powerful and great only 
while her neighbors remained weak and divided. Yet, after 
all, Napoleon was a tyrant, an avowed enemy of constitutional 
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liberty. He was the cruel perpetrator of the coup d’état, and 
the protector of the Papal government with all its horrors and 
iniquities. That the Italian Liberals had self-control enough to 
ignore this, and were ready to fight by his side, nay, under his 
flag (for he, not Victor Emanuel, was the supreme commander 
in Lombardy), was a proof of political maturity and betrayed a 
more intelligent patriotism on their part. At the moment when 
Garibaldi went to join the king and the Emperor in the field, 
the fate of Italy was virtually decided. 

It was only after the premature and untoward peace of Villa- 
franca that the parties resumed their old hostilities. The 
Liberals thought themselves again betrayed, not this time by 
Turinese municipalism, but by diplomacy and kingeraft,— 
forgetting that the king himself had been betrayed. Proud of 
what they had achieved under Garibaldi, and what they might 
have achieved if conspiring royalty had not thwarted them, 
they called themselves once more the republican party, and 
gathered round Garibaldi as an opposition centre or second fo- 
cus. The king, with creditable tact, accepted his new position, 
which was daily becoming more eccentric, and Cavour utilized 
it by conniving at Garibaldi’s Sicilian expedition, which was 
a real cat’s-paw to him. But when it came to the siege of 
Gaeta, Garibaldi saw how powerless he was with all his glory. 
Victor Emanuel then came to his rescue, shook hands with him, 
and once more the “ red shirts ” fought side by side with the 
soldiers of Piedmont. 

What, then, were the grievances of the republican party in 
1860? The Italian princes had all abandoned their thrones. 
Their states remained free and irresponsible masters of their 
destiny. If they declared in favor of “ annexation to the Sar- 
dinian monarchy,” all parties, unless they objected to the com- 
petence of a plebiscite, which they did not, were bound to abide 
by the result. There being no tyrants, the ery of “ liberty” 
could no longer be a party ery. The question of ‘priority, too, 
had been practically decided, since Italy had obtained or rather 
received both liberty and independence at the same time, 
through the same agency, and from the same quarter. 

When the union of Italy under the Constitution of 1848 had 
been proclaimed by the nation itself, a rational opposition to 
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the new order of things could be made only on two grounds. 
The boon having come partly from Piedmont and partly 
through Piedmont, from France, French influence and Pied- 
montese methods became the two things obnoxious to party 
criticism. Without being a republican, any Italian patriot 
might have felt justly anxious not to see the newly bought in- 
dependence reduced to a mere exchange of foreign influences. 
And all local patriots or municipal egotists, whether republican 
or royalist, might have justly resisted the somewhat levelling 
tendencies of the annexationists, whose modus operandi, more 
logical than historical, consisted in “ Piedmontizing ” Italy. 

Thus a respectable opposition party might have been formed, 
instead of a cantankerous clique. Had not the king’s eldest 
daughter married a Napoleon? And had not Cavour sold Nice 
and Savoy for Italian independence? A cheap bargain, yet a 
bargain. Moreover, Napoleon II. had curious plans and doc- 
trines concerning Italy. Like Pellegrino Rossi, he wanted an 
Italian confederation, not a united Italy, and one of his most 
cherished ideas was the quadrature of the Italian circle, the 
“reconciliation of the Papacy with new Italy.” It is known 
that he used a certain pressure in favor of his confederation 
scheme ; but that pressure was slight. It just satisfied his 
doctrinaire conscience, without affecting the march of events. 
Not so with his “ conciliation” hobby, which he rode so hard 
that it threatened to become a war-horse looking defiant and 
insulting. 

Under these circumstances, it was natural enough that the 
Italian opposition constituted itself as a party of action, whose 
efforts were to be directed against the French occupation of 
Rome. It was also natural that the same party became a 
party of decentralization, resisting any excess of Piedmontizing. 
These programmes were perfectly intelligible. But that this 
party should have wasted its opposition power on the form of 
government is not intelligible at all, considering that the king 
was scrupulously constitutional, that the Constitution was as 
liberal as that of Belgium or of Norway, and that, at that time, 
Venice was still held by the Austrians and Rome by the 
French. 

To talk about the form or name of the government, under such 
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circumstances, was childish. But unfortunately, the self-styled 
party of action was in reality a party of passion. Allthe pas- 
sions, private and political, of Italy had enlisted in its ranks. 
Its main springs were resentment, jealousy, and suspicion, to 
which may be added a firm faith in Mazzini and a fanatical 
worship for Garibaldi. Mazzini, living in exile, had gradually 
lost his knowledge of Italian actualities ; and Garibaldi,a man 
of more heart than judgment, never had much of that knowl- 
edge. The tactics of a party led by such leaders can easily be 
imagined. They led to Garibaldi’s wound, to his imprison- 
ment, and, through this, to a general recrudescence of party 
rancor. 

The situation was still further aggravated by the September 
Convention of 1864. Napoleon, still riding his conciliation 
hobby, wished to accustom the lion and the tiger to live in the 
same cage, without the keeper’s presence. He withdrew his 
troops from Rome, while the Italian government, by going from 
Turin to Florence, pledged itself not to go to Rome. The move, 
being expensive, was supposed a sufficient guaranty against its 
repetition. This convention, unless it was intended to be a 
bona fide settlement of the Roman question, which it was not, 
was evidently a political mistake, since it revealed and brought 
home to all Italians, what only a small party had hitherto 
cared to remember, their ignominious dependence upon France. 
Of course, the party of action was soon astir again, but their 
stupid rising only brought back the French, and ended in the 
chassepot * miracle ” of Mentana. 

Unlike the liberal parties of other countries, the Italian re- 
publicans had never opposed the maintenance of a strong stand- 
ing army. On the contrary, though always voting against new 
taxes, they never voted against any new expenditure. The 
very name of a * party of action” implied a standing reproach 
against the government for not spending enough. And of this 
the government was rather glad. Yet, what was the use of 
spending and of armi:.g any longer? In the seven years from 
1859 to 1865 Italy had spent upwards of two thousand millions 
of francs on military preparations. Year after year had passed 
away without any action, and everybody not belonging to the 
party of action knew that Italy could not, with any chance of 
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success, attack either Austria in Venice or France in Rome. 
Only the party of action, believing in the invincibility of Gari- 
baldi, were ready to attack both France and Austria at the 
same time ; and the Venetians and the Romans did their ut- 
most, by daily demonstrations, to keep alive the sympathy of 
these men and to furnish them with plausible pleas for the 
urgency of their senseless war schemes. The art of making 
political demonstrations, which has always been well cultivated 
in Italy, seemed to have reached its highest degree of perfection 
in Rome and in Venice. The Romans, for instance, by taking 
their evening stroll either on the Pincio or outside the Porta 
Pia or on the Forum, conveyed three different meanings to 
their tyrants, who seemed to possess the key to this cipher, but 
never heeded its meaning ; while the eloquence of the Venetians 
consisted chiefly in hiding or hoisting tricolor flags, and in not 
going to the theatres. It was atime of demonstrations rather 
than of action, and the conviction was daily gaining ground 
that Italy required consolidation rather than extension. Finan- 
cial and administrative reforms claimed the attention of the 
Italian Chambers, and, in the beginning of 1866, Rome and 
Venice were so completely given up, that nothing less than a 
thorough disarmament was contemplated. It was, however, 
only contemplated. For, in May, Italy became Prussia’s ally 
against Austria, and, notwithstanding her two defeats, obtained 
Venetia. If, four years later, through another Prussian 
war, the Empire fell and with it the Roman apple, ripe and 
ready for eating, might it not be said that good luck and good 
diplomacy did for Italy what her party of action had either 
failed to do or despaired of doing ? 

Feeling rather than seeing their own superfluity, the cham- 
pions of action might have withdrawn from the political arena 
or modified their programme after 1866. That they did the 
reverse of this, that their opposition became, just then, more 
bitter and more violent than ever before, might have proved to 
foreigners, what in the eyes of most Italians required no fur- 
ther proof, that the original patriotism of these men had be- 
come distorted, if not effaced, by personal hatreds and by a 
vicious indulgence in undiscriminating and unreasonable sus- 
picion. They 


hated the government for having been more 
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successful than they; they despised it for having been more 
lucky. They hated, above all, the old Piedmontese politicians 
(whom they called Consorti), because they were known to be in 
the king’s favor ; but they also disliked the Tuscans, because 
they were supposed capable of representing only local interests 
in Parliament. Not that they believed in the old bugbear of 
municipalism, which was not only dead but apparently trans- 
formed into its opposite, as though the Italian cities had formed 
a mutual-admiration company. But regionalism, as it was 
called (or provincialism as it might be called, if the term 
provincia did not mean a subdivision of the regione), was the 
new spectre of the day. Curiously enough, Neapolitans, 
Romagnoles, or Lombards were never taunted with “ region- 
alism,’’ even when they were advocating local interests, while 
Tuscans and Piedmontese were always treated as if they had 
to show cause why they should not be suspected of “ region- 
alism.”’ 

Under the influence of such sentiments, the tone and the 
usefulness of the Italian Parliament sank lower and lower, 
until it reached its maximum of degradation in 1869. The 
parliamentary history of that year is one mass of revolting 
intrigues and tedious personalities. The press, having no light 
of its own, became a mirror, a distorting rather than reflecting 
mirror, of these hideous realities ; and the democratic papers, 
especially those of Milan, Florence, and Naples, vied with each 
other in mendacity, vulgarity, and calumny. Respectable men 
were accused of swindling, letters were stolen, sold, and brought 
forward in Parliament by the purchasers ; and all this being in 
vain, one of the band, whom it would be blasphemy to qualify 
as republicans, inflicted some sham wounds on himself in the 
street, to throw suspicion on his adversaries. The causes of all 
this fuss and noise need not be mentioned, since they had 
nothing to do with polities. 

The storm of a ministerial crisis cleared at last the air of all 
this foulness. The Lanza Cabinet succeeded the Menabrea 
Cabinet. Both belonged to the same party, nay, to the same 
clique. Both were leading members of the Consorteria. Lanza 
was fully as royalistic in sentiment and fully as Piedmontese in 
his methods as his predecessor, Menabrea, his only advantage 
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consisting in his being less intimate with the king. Yet the 
change was necessary, were it only to amuse and to gratify the 
republican party, who thus had an opportunity of showing that 
they could make up for their numerical weakness and want of 
principles by their dexterity in forming ephemeral coalitions, 
whenever the majority was not absolutely unanimous. Thus 
Lanza owed his portfolio to the republican vote. But nothing 
could show more clearly how destitute of party principles the 
republicans were, than their acceptance of Rattazzi’s leader- 
ship. When Italian republicans choose Lanza as a Premier, 
and Rattazzi as a leader, their flag becomes, to say the least, a 
sham, and we cannot but pay a tribute of respect to those few 
who, under these circumstances, had the honesty to secede from 
the “ party of the Left” and to form a party of the “ extreme 
Left,” or a radical party. 

The new elections of 1870 have opened a new era in Italian 
politics. We find, it is true, the same leaders in the new 
Parliament, but the reshuffling has cleared away some chaff, 
and has led to a more natural grouping of parties. The 
present opposition is, on the whole, calm and dignified, and 
so is the tone of its newspapers, whose freedom has never 
been interfered with, and whose spontaneous recovery of self- 
control has furnished a most welcome proof of the self-ad- 
justing and self-correcting capacities of modern society. The 
men of the Left are still the purissimi, but they seem to ad- 
mit that a man may be a homo purus (at least) without be- 
longing to their party; and if they still have any poisoned 
arrows in their quivers, they know that they need not spend 
them. That they are still capable, however, of indulging in jeal- 
ousies and suspicions, they have shown quite recently by their 
parliamentary tactics with reference to the Public Security 
Bill and to the transfer of the capital to Rome. 

*Early in 1871 the people and the press of the Romagna com- 
plained of a sudden, an alarming increase of public insecurity 
in their province. They could bear a good deal of it, and had 
always borne it so well that one might have thought they 
liked it. But brigandage, murder, and extortion of ransoms 
had far exceeded the average to which they were accustomed ; 
and when the wealthy Bolognese found that they could not go 
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home to their villas in the evening without being assaulted or 
carried off to the mountains, the Italian Parliament was at 
last petitioned to grant those unfortunate provinces the tardy 
benefit of some exceptional and restrictive legislation. The 
want was urgent; immediate help was implored. But the 
government dared not act. It screened itself behind a com- 
mittee of inquiry, and what with inquiries, committees, and 
sub-committees, four months elapsed before the subject could 
be broached in full session before the purissimi, who as vestals 
of the sacred fire of liberty made a great uproar on hearing that 
the inalienable rights of freeborn scoundrels were in danger of 
being tampered with. The bill proposed by the committee 
authorized the government to condemn persons of suspicious 
character to the domicilio coatto, a kind of police surveillance, 
olliging the moral patient to be at home at certain hours of 
the day and the night; but it also forbade and rendered punish- 
able the carrying of daggers, revolvers, and other arms. This 
latter enactment, applying to all citizens alike, did not sin 
against democratic principles, but it was, and not unjustly, 
objected to by many respectable people, especially by judges, 
magistrates, and jurymen, who never like to walk alone in the 
dark, and who thought that this law would disarm only those 
who ought to be armed, and leave armed those who ought to be 
disarmed. But the first part of the bill excited the fears and 
suspicions of the gentlemen of the Left, who, not having 
country houses near Bologna or Ravenna, could see in this law 
nothing but “a dangerous weapon, enabling the government to 
make a coup d’¢tat at any time.” Never had the brigands of 
the Romagna a finer harvest than during these long debates. 
The bill passed at last; but the opposition raised against it 
was highly characteristic. 

The question of transferring the seat of government to 
Rome gave rise to similar suspicions on the part of the Left. 
They had seen the king’s troops open a breach. in the walls of 
Rome. Rome had been officially proclaimed capital. The 
ministers were packing their archives. The day of departure 
had been fixed and publicly announced. Yet they knew better. 
It was all sham and foul play, they said, and unless they forced 


the government, it would never go to Rome. Knowing that 
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Parliament had some urgent matters to debate, and that the 
ministers were anxious to get through these debates before the 
first of July, the men of the Left, suspecting that this implied 
the intention of proroguing Parliament, and that such a proro- 
gation might enable the ministers to prorogue their departure 


for Rome, bethought themselves of leaving Florence en masse, 
thereby rendering a gvorum in the already thinned ranks of 
the legislature quite impossible. It is true, they came back 
in a few days, yielding to a flood of telegraphic appeals and 
promises. But the stratagem and its motives are worth re- 
membering. 

From all this we must conclude that the present party of 
the Left is a party of suspicion rather than of opposition, of 
diffidence and fear rather than of criticism. And yet Italy 
wants and craves nothing more than a good opposition party. 
Not only is such a party essential for parliamentary life in 
general, but the Italians want it more particularly as a cor- 
rective for some of their national foibles, for their indifference, 
their want of perseverance, their liability to ennui, and, above 
all, their timidity. Their men of opposition should, therefore, 
be men of firmness, of courage, and of strong convictions. 
But if the gulf between two parties is widened too much, if 
fanatics and one-idea men are arrayed against scoffers and 
scepties, or if the contrast is annulled, if international diffi- 
dence is combated by interpersonal diffidence, the health of 
the body politic must suffer, in the long run. 

Italy has many flaws to mend, many sins to atone for. 
There is no lack of material for criticism and opposition. But 
the one thing that cannot be complained of, and which yet 
seems to be the principal grievance of the Left, is /ack of 
liberty. The people, at any rate, do not complain of it, their 
only grievance being the taxes imposed upon them by their 
own deputies ; and when their majesties are invited to manifest 
their sovereign will at the polls, they think it a bore and stay 
at home. Perhaps this indifference is an additional reason 
why there should be a restless radical party to keep the people 
astir. But the men of such a party would be in justice bound 
to complain, not of a lack of liberty, but of the lamentable 


want of public spirit among their own constituents. Foreigners 
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are strangely apt to take part with the wrong side in Italy. 
They seem to think it a kind of mental relaxation to change 
their political creed during a vacation tour to Florence, Rome, 
or Naples. Thus people who are tories at home or “ royalists 
to the backbone,” become republican dilettanti in Italy, and 
seem quite unable to see that, in Italy, the scale of liberty is 
altogether an octave higher than elsewhere, that Victor Eman- 
uel would be called a true democrat in London as well as in 
New York, and that of all European sovereigns he is probably 
the only one that could not easily be spared at this moment. 


The spirit of the Italian laws is the spirit of liberty. 
Alone among the Latin races of Europe, the Italians have 
shown that they have faith in liberty, and that they can walk 
on the waters in which others have sunk and perished. This 
faith, which is confidence in the ultimate goodness and in the 
recuperative powers of human nature, and absolute allegiance 
to the dictates of science, manifests itself in almost every law, 
circular, or manifesto that emanates from the various powers of 
the Italian state. All restrictive and, still more, all prevent- 
ive measures are studiously avoided by the authorities and 
thoroughly hated by the people. As a very instructive in- 
stance of this, we may quote the new forest law of Italy. 
While almost all European governments have hitherto deemed 
it necessary to put certain restrictions on the right of property 
in forest land, subordinating these rights to considerations of 
public utility, the Italian government boldly repudiates all con- 
siderations of expediency incompatible with the principles of 
liberty and of free competition. In France every owner of 
more than ten hectares of forest is bound to keep at least one 
quarter of it intact, and in Austria no forest or part of a 
forest can be touched without the special permission of govern- 
ment. But the Italian minister, in presenting his bill for dis- 
cussion, expressed his belief that paternal protection had 
hitherto failed to prevent the gradual destruction of forests in 
Italy ; that the discovery of new combustibles has reduced, in 
part at least, the importance of wood ; that if the influence of 
forests on climate cannot be doubted, opinions still differ as to 
the noxiousness or utility of that influence ; and that the only 
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consideration that could justify a certain government control 
was the danger of inundations. Considering how frequent and 
how disastrous these inundations have become in Italy ; con- 
sidering that the Italian rivers are short and rapid, and that of 
the three hundred and thirty-six thousand square kilometres 
forming the area of Italy, no less than two hundred and fifty 
thousand are declivities ; considering, further, that Italy has no 
coal worth burning, that her engines have to be fed with the 
refuse of Welsh mines, and that if her firesides are not cold it 
is certainly not from any lack of cold weather ; — the minister’s 
doctrine, whether true or erroneous, must be admitted to be at 
least heroic and to betray a firm faith in individualism and in 
freedom of competition. 

In a similar spirit, the Italian government has, from the 
very beginning of its existence, consistently abstained from 
meddling with the political elections. The temptation to in- 
terfere was great enough, since the passions of those who 
made use of their franchise, and the apathy of those who did 
not, conspired to make the first two Italian Parliaments any- 
thing but representative assemblies. Some illicit pressure on 
the part of the government might have acted rather beneficially, 
by provoking the indolent and rousing the lazy. But these 
short-sighted French doctrines never found favor with Italian 
statesmen, who, conscious of the goodness of their cause, could 
well afford to stand aloof and to take their chance. Perhaps 
they considered the indifference and non-participation of the 
ignorant priest-ridden masses as something more valuable than 
the participation of a few enlightened mediocrities. However 
this may be, it is a fact that one half only of the five hundred 
thousand voters, that is to say, only one per cent of the entire 
population, make any practical use of those political rights for 
which thousands of patriots have fought and died. The muni- 
cipal elections suffer still more from this want of public spirit. 
While the Parisians were shedding their blood for Communal 
autonomy, the Florentines were informed, one morning, that 
their communal councillors had been elected, one hardly knows 
by whom. Gratification seems, indeed, the simplest cure for 
strong desires. Would that the French knew this as well as 
the Italians! Some few Italians feel alarmed at the political 
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apathy of their countrymen. Others make fun of it. A hu- 
morous writer (evidently not learned in physical science) said 
the other day that the Speaker’s bell was often heard to sound 
in vacuo, and that he would give his vote to a bench rather 
than to a deputy. Another writer goes so far as to recommend 
the adoption of the Austrian and Prussian system of double 
elections, leaving only the preliminary elections (or the elec- 
tions of the electors) to the tender mercies of universal suffrage, 
and subjecting the franchise of the electors to such restrictions 
as might be deemed necessary in a country where only one 
person in four can write his name. The idea seems good, 
many people praise it, but they soon forget it. And the some- 
what languid Constitution of Italy is left to get on as well as it 
can, without any political quackery. 

The same faith in liberty and the same rather wanton as- 
sumption of individual spontaneity manifests itself in an incipi- 
ent tendency towards decentralization. At present this may be 
merely a reaction against the centralizing methods by which 
the first rapid amalgamation of the Italian states was effected, 
and which might with advantage be acted upon even now; for 
nothing could have been more beneficial to the various atoms 
of Italy than that first rude shaking they experienced in the 
crucible of unification. There is, in fact, nothing absolute in 
all these doctrines. Local affairs are best managed by those 
who live on the spot, are best controlled by those who 
stand in the centre of the state. Knowledge must come 
from the former, impartiality from the latter. Many a small 
commune in the remoter part of Italy had to be done away 
with, that is to say, had to be merged into larger units, merely 
because they were found to be incapable of making any rational 
use of their new attributes, from want of public spirit, of in- 
telligence, or of material resources. If in such cases the intelli- 
gent initiative and the necessary assistance are not to come 
from the central government, they must come from some in- 
termediate sub-centre of action. For come they must, no 
matter whence and how. The whole problem, therefore, re- 
solves itself into the proper establishment of these sub-centres 
at such distances from the chief-centre on one side, and the muni- 
cipal units on the other, as will facilitate the gratification of the 
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selfish desires of the latter and of the national aspirations of 
the former. Experience has shown that Italian politicians are 
mischievous only as long as they do not understand the ques- 
tion at issue, and that men who are violent utopists in parlia- 
ment, became moderate and reasonable pleaders at home, 
under the sobering influence of local information. Impulsive 
and imaginative, they require nothing so much as frequent con- 
fronting with facts and realities. Therefore it may be said 
that, in as far as Italy suffers from a want of public spirit, she 
requires centralization, and in as far as she suffers from any 
morbid excess of that spirit (which the Italian like to call 
parliamentarism), she requires decentralization. It is absurd 
to swear by one doctrine and to condemn the other. The 
downward current and the upward current (of action and of 
power) must meet somewhere, and many circumstances indi- 
cate that the district unit called regione is likely to become 
the ultimate expression of local autonomy and self-government 
in Italy. 

As yet the administrative machine, which we call the civil 
service, is in bad working order. Made up as it is of several 
smaller machines hastily and often clumsily put together, it is far 
too intricate for the prompt transaction of business. Yet, ap- 
pearances to the contrary notwithstanding, its skeins and knots 
are not all of red tape. The Italian is not pedantic by nature, 
nor is he a born bureaucrat. If Italian officials often appear to 
be both, the impression is due to a kind of awkwardness natu- 
rally felt by those who have to work a new machine of bewilder- 
ing structure. Unfortunately this structure cannot be simpli- 
fied as long as mutual suspicion or want of mutual confidence 
renders it necessary that each official should be a controller 
and self-registering check to his colleagues. The office then 
becomes a labyrinth of turnstiles, where it is impossible to 
move on quickly or to back out without creating confusion. 
When the present Minister of Finance was on the opposition 
benches, bidding high for a portfolio, he related the history of a 
certain payment of six franes which had to pass through four- 
teen stages of official registration. But this is a question of 
morals rather than of administration. 

The press is free in Italy, freer certainly than in any other 
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country of the European Continent. The government has, it 
is true, the right of stopping the sale of any particular number of 
a journal; but it has exercised this right only against some few 
papers of the lowest type, when they offended common decency. 
It is, in fact, to be regretted that many other things which out- 
rage decency and public decorum — such as the sale and exhi- 
bition of obscene books and photographs — are left entirely 
unchecked and unpunished. Liberty seems worthy of a better 
cause ; and even those who admit its great educating powers 
fail to see why nothing whatever should be done to mitigate 
the horrors of the public nursery, and to shut out its noises 
until they have the goodness to cease spontaneously. 

It need hardly be mentioned that all professions (including 
the charlatan’s) are absolutely free. Commercial and indus- 
trial competition is left to itself. Although the government, 
in its perennial financial distress, has not been able yet to take 
any steps towards the abolition of the salt and tobacco monop- 
olies, which pre-existed in all the Italian States, the monopolist 
principle is understood to be doomed as a relic of a superstitious 
past. The doctrine of free trade, which was always popular in 
Tuscany, is now accepted throughout the peninsula, and is 
as popular in Italy as it is unpopular in France. The Italian 
tariff is a financial, not a protective arrangement. If we except 
the manufacture of pottery and chinaware, which was one of the 
many lost arts of Italy, and which has since been brought to such 
perfection in England, France, and Germany that its revival 
in Italy would have been impossible without some temporary 
protection, we find no other item in the Italian tariff that could 
be cited as an instance of a purely protective taxation. The 
tariff is rather high, but home-made articles generally fetch the 
same prices as the imported ones; and thus the tradesmen, 
being too greedy and too short-sighted to undersell the foreigner, 
while they cannot yet outdo him in skill, lose what little pro- 
tection they might otherwise derive from high impost duties. 
Perhaps France, in her new fit of protectionism, may do some- 
thing to protect Italian manufactures by putting a high duty on 
Italian raw silk, and thus forcing the Italians to weave their 
silk at home. 

The Italian ideas on social economy are extremely tame and 
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conservative. Socialistic doctrines are either ridiculed or 
totally ignored by the press. At the last congress of the Inter- 
national Society at Bile, no country (not excluding Spain) was 
more feebly represented than Italy. The Italian is a born 
politician. He is also fond of trading and of usury, and he 
claims full liberty in all these pursuits. But freedom of speech 
and of vote, of trade and of competition, means, after all, 
nothing more than freedom of selfishness or free individualism. 
Now, the Italian is eminently an individualist, and even his 
public spirit, if he has any, is apt to assume the form of ego- 
tism. Doctrines which command and imply the merging of the 
individual in the general,—and all socialistic doctrines do 
this, — appear to him either absurd or unintelligible. Social- 
ism may be called impersonal politics ; and fond though the 
Italian is of polities, he ceases to care for them when they are 
stripped of what alone makes them interesting to him, — their 
personalities. 

In the doings of the Parisian Commune, the Italian press 
could see and point out nothing beyond their criminal character. 
They need not be blamed too severely for that. But even such 
innocent, nay useful, socialistic institutions as People’s Banks or 
Popular Credit Banks are ill appreciated and tardily adopted by 
the Italians ; while Germany (thanks to the persevering efforts 
of Herr Schultze-Delitzsch) can boast of seventeen hundred and 
fifty workingmen’s credit associations, Signor Luzzatti’s efforts 
have led to the establishment of only forty-five Istituti di Credito 
in Italy, which jointly transact business to the amount of thirty- 
four millions of frances. Moreover, these Jstituti are not well 
managed. The workingmen who are the proprietors and stock- 
holders of these banks think more of polities than of economy. 
They are always on the scent of political discontent, and 
wherever they discover that sanctifying condition, whether in 
Bohemia or in Poland, in Belgium or in France, they send their 
addresses of sympathy or of encouragement. The usurer’s 
spirit, too, betrays itself occasionally in the doings of these 
artisan bankers. They issue paper money without having 
either sufficient credit or a sufficient reserve of authorized cur- 
rency, and in the books of one of these banks it was found 
that the amounts of paper money thus issued were carried to 
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its credit. The managers, of course, pleaded that they had 
only followed the bad example of the government, which bor- 
rowed two hundred millions from the National Bank in 1866, 
when that bank had little more than a printing-machine to 
offer. It is, however, only fair to say that while there is about 
seven millions’ worth of fractional paper currency in circulation, 
not authorized by government, only two cases have hitherto 
occurred in which the notes were repudiated by the banks that 
had issued them, the amounts claimed being 10,000 franes in 
one case, and 200,000 frances in the other. Without disputing 
the practical and financial usefulness of the Istituti di Credito 
of the artisan brotherhood ( Fratellanza arligiana), and of the 
mutual-aid societies, we may fairly accuse them of being prone 
to lose sight of their purely socialistic aims and principles and 
to degenerate into political clubs. This weakens their power 
both for good and for evil. Moreover, the esprit de corps in 
each society being stronger than the public or socialistic spirit, 
their powers of concerted action and of concerted mischief are 
comparatively small. Hence the relative rarity of Italian 
strikes. The societies being many and small, and having no 
common exchequer to fall back upon, no strike could be long 
sustained. 

As long as the Italian rulers rely on nothing else and appeal 
to nothing else but the instincts of individualism, they are not 
likely to be disappointed. But their legislation and adminis- 
tration becomes open to criticism when their laws and methods 
are such as to presuppose loyalty or public spirit in those who 
have either to obey or to enforce them. For instance, the law 
on receipt stamps, not a strictly just law in any country, is both 
foolish and wicked in a country like Italy. The tradesmen, of 
course, do not keep stamps in their shops, — why should they ? 
The customers do not carry them in their pockets, — how could 
they? And to urge the matter might hurt the tradesman’s feel- 
ings. The consequence is that not one receipt in ten thousand 
has any legal validity, and that the easy-going public not only 
can claim no redress when it has been victimized, but remains 
forever at the mercy of those whose moral law is caveat emptor, 
and to whom alone the law gives the benefit of the doubt. 
Generally speaking, the Italians have a great dislike to all 
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laws and regulations. Not only has the long misrule of their 
former masters taught them to despise laws, but a far 
less transitory cause, their innate individualism, induces them 
to ignore laws altogether; and sheer laziness enhances the 
effect occasionally. The king granted quite recently a kind of 
amnesty to such officers as had contracted marriage without hav- 
ing asked for the necessary permission ; and it was indeed a 
wise condonation, considering that the number of these sinners 
was found to be 3,800. That civil laws and police regulations 
are disregarded on a still larger scale and often with the same 
impunity, may easily be inferred. The new penal code is ex- 
cellent and not perhaps unduly mild. But the executive and 
the judiciary seem incapable of any rigor or harshness. For 
people liable to righteous indignation Italy is an unpleasant 
place to live in. Retribution, whether legal or illegal, is singu- 
larly lame and tardy, and the moral consciousness is never 
refreshed by the sight of what is called poetic justice. As to 
Judge Lynch, he often descends into the street, but only to give 
an additional kick to the injured party or to rescue the evil- 
doer from the hands of the police. Considering the national 
vindictiveness of the Italian, the fact that this sentiment never 
enlists in the service of righteousness speaks with a terrible 
eloquence of the moral perverseness of the people. 

There are many Italians who take offence at the first para- 
graph of their Constitution. Of course they are right. To 
proclaim the Roman Catholic religion the religion of the state 
is an act of tyranny. But then it is also a lie, and the pre- 
sumptive tyranny is lost in the unreality of the presumption. 
As long as the Roman question was pending, it would have 
been silly to alarm the clericals by cancelling the paragraph, 
and now it may seem hardly worth one’s ink to do so. Prac- 
tically, religion is free in Italy, to the heretic as well as to the 
orthodox, and the Roman priests seem to have accepted their 
new position. Defeated by liberty, they have learnt to appre- 
ciate its power, and now claim it for themselves as a weapon of 
defence, trusting that it will become in their hands a weapon 
of revenge. If they are but free to instruct the young and to 
excommunicate the old, they will renounce all attacks on 
liberty. Italian rulers can hardly act on purely theoretical 
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principles in this matter. When the convents had become 
asylums for brigands and hot-beds of political intrigue, the 
welfare of the new state required their suppression. But this 
suppression would hardly have been possible, if the complete 
separation of Church and State had been proclaimed. Sooner 
or later, Cavour’s formula —a free church in a free state— 
will, no doubt, become law in Italy, as it will everywhere else. 
But popular education must first be allowed to get the start, 
before it can be left to compete freely with Jesuitical pedagogy. 
When the Jesuits were chased from country to country, 
Frederic II., the Protestant king of Protestant Prussia, 
showed his contempt for them by offering them shelter and 
hospitality. But can Italy, in her present condition, afford to 
say, as King Frederick said, “ I fear them not” ? 


The Italian people, especially in the rural districts, are still 
extremely ignorant and bigoted. They keep a strict account 
with the celestial powers, and cannot dispense with their book- 
keeper, the priest. Of course, it is different in the towns ; but as 
it is difficult for any foreigner to understand Italian religion, 
we shall do well in quoting the authority of a native writer 
who enumerates the following kinds of urban and suburban 
religion: — religion from political motives, religion from habit, 
religion founded on historical consciousness, religion from con- 
ventional motives, and lastly pious religion. He adds that these 
varieties are pretty evenly represented in Italian society. But 
he forgets that the majority of that society are altogether out- 
siders, who either never think about religion at all or are avowed 
free-thinkers. In as far as these “ free-thinkers ” are thinkers, 
they form the most estimable of the seven classes enumerated. 
But there is also a society of self-styled Liberi pensatori, 
whose anthem is Te Phosphorum laudamus, and who like to 
carry about their flag on festive occasions. Their programme is 
** Science the religion of the future,” which is very much like 
saying, “‘ Music the architecture of the future.” But the for- 
mula is interesting because it shows, first, that many people 
can dispense with positive religion and speculative philosophy 
without missing anything; and secondly, that though missing 
nothing, they feel that they ought to miss something. For if 
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religion can be dispensed with, why offer a substitute for it? 
The Italian free-thinkers talk like people who have never 
thought seriously on this subject, and their illusions are per- 
haps due to the personal character of their opposition. Having 
at all times identified the Church with the priest — and one can 
hardly blame them for that — they have got into the habit of 
thinking that they were solving the problem of man’s destiny 
while battling against the personal priest. Now that the Church 
has ceased to be formidable to them, and that the priests have 
ceased to engage their energies and their attention, an intel- 
lectual blank must present itself to the free-thinkers, which 
they ought to acknowledge if they cannot fill it up. 

All parties, however, agree in repudiating the various forms 
of Protestantism. The Italians declare that they will react 
against ** Romanism,” without giving up “ Catholicism,”’ what- 
ever that may mean. The English did the same in the six- 
teenth century; so did the Jesuit Passaglia in 1860; so does 
Canon Dillinger now, — each according to his lights. 


Having thus briefly reviewed the present condition of 
Italy as it reflects itself in the phenomena of public life, in 
legislation, electioneering, and administration, in trade and 
commerce, in the press and in religion, we are able to judge 
with what degree of success the new spirit of liberty has thus 
far battled, in these various departments, with the dire inher- 
itances of the past: with ignorance and indifference, with 
selfishness and individualism, with passion or with real or sus- 
pected corruption. May we not now ask, What are the pros- 
pects of Italy? What are her capacities for national pros- 
perity and greatness ? 

Perhaps it would be better not to ask such questions until 
history has become what it may never become, an exact science, 
making the future inferable from the past and the present. In 
fact, what are our data in such a case? and, above all, what 
kind of logic are we to use for drawing conclusions from such 
premises? We know where a comet will be at a given mo- 
ment, when we have determined five previous positions. We 
know this, because we know the nature of its orbit. But what 
is the orbit of human progress ? What is the equation of that 
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curve ? From Chinese history we may infer, by a kind of loose 
induction, that when a nation is left to itself beyond a certain 
length of time, it ceases to be progressive, and its curved orbit 
becomes more and more like a straight line. But European 
nations are never left to themselves. They form complex 
systems of forces, whose many actions, reactions, and mutual 
perturbations are far more beyond our comprehension than 
that beggarly looking “ problem of the three forces” which 
bars, like a sphinx, the progress of physical dynamics. 

Some general references might be drawn from comparative 
statistics. But in Italy, methodical registration was begun 
only towards the end of 1861, and the statistics hitherto pub- 
lished do not go beyond 1869. Their significance is further 
impaired by the disturbing effects of the war in 166, which 
has caused a breach of continuity in every one of the statistical 
lines which serve as graphic representations of the numerical 
data. The increase of population, for instance, has been five 
per cent in seven years, but it was nearly the same at the end 
of 1865, and has been hardly perceptible since then. In the 
same way, the yearly number of marriages increased rapidly 
until 1866, but has remained low and stationary ever since. 
We learn but little from these numbers. We can account for 
the interruption, but we cannot explain the slowness of the re- 
covery, either by the war, which was not a sanguinary one, or 
by the subsequent cholera epidemic, which was a mild one. 
More eloquent are the statistics of public instruction, which 
tell us that the number of those who cannot write or read, 
which was seventy-eight per cent in 1861, had fallen in 1866 
to sixty-six per cent of the entire population. On the other 
hand, the number of elementary schools which had risen from 
a few hundred in 1859 to 32,000 in 1864, had increased only 
by 1,910 at the beginning of 1869, when a few of the provinces 
showed even a falling off. While, under the Grand Dukes, the 
school budget of the whole of Tuscany was only 700,000 
franes a year, of which 11,000 franes were spent by Florence, 
Florence alone now spends 800,000 frances a year on municipal 
schools. But the schools that have worked most steadily at the 
destruction of illiterate barbarism are probably the regimental 


schools, through which 90,000 recruits have to pass every year, 
whether they like it or not. 
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All this would justify us in considering the actual barbarism 
and illiterateness of the Italian people as transitory phenomena. 
We have, therefore, only to observe the effects of primary edu- 


cation on the average Italian mind, in order to ascertain the 
c general tendency of Italian progress. 


It is the fashion nowadays to underrate the powers of edu- 
cation, and to look upon the natural traits of a people as stub- 
born ultimate facts, never to be got rid of. But if education 
can add no new trait to any mental type, it certainly can 
modify the type by softening down, almost to extinction, 
some of its offensive traits, and by bringing out many latent 
ones whose very existence would never have been guessed 
without it. In looking, therefore, at the Italian people with 
its seventeen millions of illiterate savages, we should bear in 
1 mind that what we see is not the whole physiognomy of Italy, 
and that, while many apparent traits in it will vanish, many 
latent ones will come to the surface. If all we now see in 
Italy were permanently or essentially Italian, we should have 
to despair of Italy: her future could be nothing but chaos and 
moral death. But the brigand and the friar, the beggar and 
the charlatan, must all pass away. They are picturesque fig- 
ures, but not instructive ones: we may study in them the ani- 
mal instinets, but not the mental faculties of the Italians. To 
form a just estimate of their capacity for civilization, we must 
not merely look at the surface of Italian life, such as it is 





sketched, most vividly and correctly, by numberless writers 
and artists, but we must compare the leading characteristics 
of the untaught with those of the educated. We shall then 
find that these differences are remarkably great, especially 
when compared with the slight distinctions of rank in Italian 
society. 

It may not be generally known, but it is true beyond ques- 
tion, that the natural rapidity of human thoughts and emo- 
tions is enormously retarded, first by the habit of articulate 
speech, later by the power and habit of reading and writing. 
Deaf and dumb persons are generally quick, passionate, and vin- 
dictive. With them sight, resentment, and action follow each 
other with such rapidity, that bystanders sometimes fail to dis- 
cover their logical connection. And people who cannot read 
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or write have this in common with the deaf and dumb, that 
their speech is not strictly articulate. They do not think in 
sentences, but in ejaculations, and they get through a long string 
of successive emotions with a rapidity unknown to those who 
cannot help distinguishing between nouns and verbs. The 
changes wrought by elementary education in the Italian savage 
are, indeed, surprising. The writing Italian not only loses the 
remarkable retentiveness of his memory, which is of course a 
great loss, but he also loses his quickness of resentment and 
of action, which is a gain and a blessing to him. The educated 
classes in Italy are altogether sedate and seemingly passionless. 
They are more composed in manners and far more moderate 
in sentiment than educated Frenchmen. They are apt to be- 
come loquacious. But loquacious people, having to listen to 
their own music, are naturally slow thinkers and slow re- 
senters. 

Cruelty, too, is one of the most easily eradicable traits of the 
Italian character. The brutality and revolting indifference 
with which the lower orders in Italy are wont to treat animals 
contrasts strangely with the almost feminine gentleness of the 
upper classes, who seem incapable of inflicting pain, though 
they are too deficient in public spirit to prevent or to denounce 
the brutalities they daily witness. 

In general, the upper classes are lamentably vicious and prof- 
ligate, but they are neither dishonest nor mercenary. Dis- 
honesty seems a decidedly plebeian quality in Italy, and, the 
plebs being so numerous, it is often taken for a common trait 
of the whole race. As for corruption in the sense of venality, 
it is but justice to say that Italian politicians are remarkably 
free from it. The political candidate does not come before his 
constituents as the highest bidder or as an advertising charlatan. 
He does not say to them, *“* Behold how much better I am than 
my rival.” But he says, “If you can find no better man, I 
will accept your vote and will try to show myself worthy of the 
honor.” Evidently, there can be no scope for bribery at 
Italian elections. Making due allowance for a little cant and 
affectation, we may still hope that this shrinking and courteous 
attitude of the political candidates will do much to raise the 
tone of Italian politics, in Parliament as well as in the press. 
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"We can thus understand why the Italian government, which 
has hitherto remained in the hands of those who must be called 
the best of the land, is carried on upon principles utterly at 
variance with the traditional notions prevailing among foreign- 
ers about the character of the Italian people. Who would have 
expected, for instance, that while “ honest Austria” coolly re- 
duced the rate of interest on her state debt, this classical land 
of robbers, beggars, cheats, and brigands, which was as near 
the brink of bankruptey as Austria, would have energy and 
honesty enough to keep her engagements with those who had 
helped her in the hour of need. Thus far, Italy has striven 
successfully. Some think she has made these efforts from 
sheer love of approbation, the greater part of her creditors 
being foreigners. But Austria, too, had many foreign stock- 
holders, without caring for their confidence or approbation. 

All this goes far to show that education and culture can 
eliminate from the Italian character many of those traits which 
we are wont to consider as essentially Italian, and which, if 
they were so, would forever mar the political prospects of the 
country. There are, however, other traits which can never be 
educated away, and which must continue to influence the fate of 
Italy, for better or for worse. 

The entire want of imitativeness, for instance, which is 
noticeable in the Italian people, can hardly fail to retard the 
spread of civilization, especially of that material or physical civil- 
ization which is now rapidly developing itself in the large towns. 
With the exception of the southern provinces, there is no lack 
of roads or railways, and postage, too, is tolerably cheap. Yet 
the contrast between the large towns and the provinces is pain- 
fully striking. There are places not more than twenty miles 
distant from Florence which are still groaning in barbarism, nay 
the very suburbs of Italian towns look as if the aboriginal 
squalor and ferocity, which must not be mistaken for the out- 
growths of over-civilization common to most large towns, had 
intrenched themselves there against the inroads and intrusive 
spread of refinement. Thus it may be said of the Italian 
people that its “‘ capacity” for civilization is great, but that it 
is a * bad conductor” of civilization. 

The large towns, however, have learnt, and even borrowed, 
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a good deal from their foreign guests. And that is natural 
enough, considering that, docility and other things being equal, 
a nation learns more from its guests than these learn from 
their hosts. In England, of course, where the word “ for- 
eigner”’ is, or was, a kind of nickname associated with the 
proverbial oddities of Leicester Square, this rule cannot hold 
good. But in Italy the wealthy forestiere (and there was a 
time when every foreigner was wealthy) has always been looked 
up to as a superior personage, whose wants must be attended to 
and may be worth adopting. Thus the lack of influential for- 
eigners may explain the former “ insularity” of the English, 
while their abundance explains the remarkably cosmopolitan 
refinement of Italian capitals. The Italians have a sincere 
respect for England and English institutions. England is con- 
stantly quoted as the cradle of political liberty. Yet as long 
as her literature remained inaccessible to most Italians, French 
influence predominated in manners, fashions, literature, on the 
stage, and unfortunately also in politics. Italy might have bor- 
rowed some good things even from Germany, with which she has 
more in common than with France, but she could see Germany 
only through the obfuscating medium of Austria, and hatred 
of Austria was long synonymous with Italian patriotism. 
Moreover, Italians can read (or think they can read) French 
newspapers by inspiration, without having studied the French 
language, which would be absolutely impossible with German 
papers. 

That half-physical, half-mental constitution which we call 
temperament, belongs, of course, to the permanent and essential 
qualities of a race. The Italian temperament is happy, buoy- 
ant, sanguine. Only as long as they were unhappy, the Ital- 
ians were revolutionists. Now that they are free to revolu- 
tionize, they hardly care even to criticise. Adversity is a kind 
of unstable equilibrium : it is motion in posse, because it implies 
the longing for change. But happy people are conservative 
because they are contented, and are progressive only in so far 
as they never dread consequences. This serenity is apt to 
degenerate into levity and indifference. But the habitual want 
of earnestness in the Italians is, partly at least, compensated 
by a very remarkable trait which deserves to be pointed out. 
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When once rescued from the lowest depths of ignorance, they 
have a keen eye for their own errors and mistakes, and (whai 
is still more surprising) they have the courage and candor to 
admit them publicly. Compare the tone of the Italian papers 
after Lissa and Custozza with the tone of the French papers 
after Wirth and Sedan. When, a few months ago, Austria 
sent two models of unnamed frigates to the maritime exhibition 
of Naples, the Italian papers acknowledged the veiled courtesy 
at once and openly declared that Italy would never shrink 
from hearing the two names (Custozza and Lissa) which more 
than any other conveyed a wholesome lesson to her rulers and 
her people. “ Know thyself” is one of the many beginnings 
of wisdom, and repentance is the first step towards improve- 
ment. 

The prospects of a nation, however, do not exclusively de- 
pend on the character, the faculties, or the temperament of 
the people. They must, in a measure, be dependent also on the 
physical geography of their country. In the days of Ritter, 
Malte Brun, and Humboldt, the configuration of a country, its 
watersheds, its climate, and fertility, were considered not only 
important, but all-important items in the national horoscope. 
According to these doctrines, one has only to look at the map 
of the world to feel convineed that Greece and Italy were the 
only possible cradles of civilization, and that Africa is doomed 
to remain without a history forever. Certainly, there is much 
truth in this. It will always be easy to see, on the map, why 
Switzerland has no fleet and why England became the mistress 
of the seas. But railways and telegraphy have conquered na- 
ture, and enabled man to ignore her shortcomings. Embank- 
ments will make up for hills, tunnels for plains, jetties for 
headlands, canals for rivers, railways for distance. Even a 
country with straight coasts and riverless prairies, which, in 
Strabo’s time, would have been a fit abode for hunting savages 
only, may now become the cradle of a new civilization, and the 
herculean baby of modern history need not be sent back to the 
old Mediterranean nursery. He will thrive best, not where he 
will find the softest down and the sweetest slumber, but where 
he will find the biggest serpents to kill. 

In estimating, therefore, the chances which Italy may have 
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in the modern giants’ race, we should not overrate her well- 
known resources and advantages of position, climate, and fer- 
tility. If ancient civilization had depended on coal, it could 
never have sprung up in Italy. All her mines, vineyards, and 
orchards will not, in our days, make up for the lack of that one 
article. Turin has turned her water-power to good account, and 
it is impossible to predict how far this substitute for coai may 
be utilized for manufacturing purposes in other parts of Italy. 
But as yet Italy cannot compete either with foreign manufac- 
ture or with foreign shipping. More than one half of the im- 
port and export trade of Venetia is still carried on by Austrian 
ships and passes through Trieste. Genoa is the only ship- 
building place of any importance in Italy, but there even 
Transatlantic and Oriental navigation is thought of. A great 
part of the coasting trade, however, is in the hands of foreign- 
ers, and, as far as steam navigation is concerned, this state of 
things, though annoying to the Itatians, is likely to last. 

That the rules laid down by physical geography have their 
exceptions, and that the doctrines on which they are founded 
are often fallacious, is strikingly shown in the case of the two 
sister islands which, lying in the very centre of the Mediter- 
ranean, at almost equal distances from the three centres of 
Latin and Neolatin civilization, within easy reach of the 
Pheenician, the Greek, and the Saracen, with a coast-line of 





more than one thousand miles, endowed with obvious and 
tempting advantages, and hiding untold sources of agricultural 
mineral wealth, have nevertheless remained unknown, unheed- 
ed, and certainly uneared for during the thirty centuries of 
European history. The Phoenicians sailed by on their way to 
the Cassiterides. The Greeks once dropped a colony there, as 
though by chance or by mistake. The Carthaginians and the 
Romans, the Genoese and the Saracens, the Spaniards and the 
French, the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, have all fought for 
these islands and invaded them, but apparently to no purpose. 
The invader never ruled. Having brought nothing worth giving 
with him, and carrying away nothing worth taking, he left no 
trace worth recording behind him. These islands have dialects, 
but no language, records of battles, but no history. They have 
customs, but no laws, the vendetta, but no justice ; they have 
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wants and wealth, but no commerce, timber and ports, but no 
shipping ; they have legends, but no poetry, beauty, but no art, 
and twenty years ago it could still be said they had universi- 
ties, but no students. It would be more accurate to say that 
the five medical professors of Cagliari imparted their wisdom 
to ten alumni, at that time. But that Sardinia, with all her 
emotional and picturesque barbarism, has never produced a 
single artist, is almost as strange as her barbarism itself. If 
these two islands were surrounded by the Pacific, they would 
have been peopled with English colonists long before Australia 
and New Zealand. If they were imbedded in Central Africa, 
in terra domibus negata, the caravan would have found its way 
to their treasures, and their trade would now be at least equal 
to that of Timbuctoo. But situate as they are near the focus 
of European civilization, in the very spot which an a priori 
geographer would point out as the most favorable place for ma- 
terial and intellectual, commercial and political development, 
these strange sister islands have slept their secular sleep, like 
nodes on the sounding-board of history, being only slightly dis- 
turbed by occasional eddies. There is nothing exceptional in 
their physical constitution. Though their endowments are 
above the European average, these islands are no prodigies, no 
lusus nature. Why they have become a lusus historia, and 
why this question has never been raised by those who make 
history, is an enigma. 

Look at Sicily. Backward and semi-babarous though it is 
even at this moment, it has at least a brilliant past and a his- 
tory of something more than raids and buccaneering venturers. 
It was the cradle of Italian song and poetry, was the birth- 
place. of many artists and savans, and can boast of many 
monuments and ruins. Even in its worst days, when it had 
more brigands than roads, it never lost its commercial impor- 
tance, and exported wine and oranges, fruit and salt fish, salt 
and sulphur, in very considerable quantities. Yet the coast of 
Sicily is but little indented. It has but few natural ports, while 
Sardinia has twelve. It has no timber, while Sardinia has 
forty-three per cent of its area covered with virgin forest. And 
what are its few so/fataras compared with the four hundred and 
sixty-seven mines of Sardinia? For all that, the few ports of 
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Sicily teem with native vessels, while the commercial flotilla of 
Sardinia consisted, twenty years ago, of barely fifty ships. 

Altogether these differences are so striking and so puzzling, 
that one cannot think of them without craving some expla- 
nation. Difference of race will not help us on this occasion. 
On the contrary, the population of Sardinia being the offspring 
of an ancestry more mixed than that of the English race, would 
justify far higher expectations than that of Sicily. All other 
things being either equal or in favor of Sardinia, the strikingly 
anomalous state of that island and its stationary lack of 
civilization must be ascribed to the only two circumstances 
which cause it to appear less favored by nature and by fate 
than Sicily, namely, to its greater distance from the mainland 
and to its perennial want of autonomy. Sardinia had always 
the misfortune to belong to some Continental power, and its 
sovereigns, never residing in the island, invariably forgot or neg- 
lected it. Iceland had a glorious history, a literature and 
national sentiment, so long as her heathen parliament assem- 
bled on the plain of Thingvalla. With her annexation to 
Denmark, her history, her literature, her commerce, and her 
industry perished. Nor was this Denmark’s fault, since it was 
the natural and unavoidable consequence of annexation. Un- 
less an island be almost contiguous to the mainland, like Sicily, 
it should be left to appoint its own rulers. Whatever may be 
thought proper with regard to small islands, such sea-bound 
countries as Crete or Cuba can only thrive and prosper when 
they belong to themselves. Sardinia and Corsica might natu- 
rally form one state, the Great Britain of the Mediterranean, 
and one cannot help wondering why no great Corsican ever 
thought the idea worthy of his genius and ambition. 

But these considerations lie beyond the range of this article. 
They have proved how scanty and how feeble the conclusions 
are which can be drawn from the data of physical geography 
concerning the political prospects of a nation, and that is all 
they were intended to do. Far better inferences can be drawn 
from the ethnographical data of temperament, character, and 
talent. The simple fact that Italians are good colonists, that 
they take root in svils on which Frenchmen can do little more 
than encamp, proves that the Italian race has still a calling in 
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history. Every born colonist may feel sure of having what the 
French had not on going to Mexico, “a mission to fulfil.” 
What is this mission? The propagation of the Italian type. 
And what is the Italian type in its highest maturity? It 
is the “happy medium” type, the just milieu, which by 
being “happy” and “just” must need manifest itself as 
moderation and refinement, but which may also as a mere 
“mean” or middling type find its most adequate expres- 
sion in mediocrity and indifference. As a moderator and 
refiner, the new Italian state bids fair to soften the crudities 
and to reconcile the extremes of modern politics. But how far 
its typical mediocrity and indifference may effect its own inter- 
nal development we will not undertake to conjecture. Each 
reader may draw his own conclusions, which, considering the 
scautiness of the premises, are likely to depend on his tem- 
perament rather than on his judgment. 
E. GRYZANOVSEI. 


Art. II]. — Tue MisGovERNMENT OF NEw York,—A REMEDY 
SUGGESTED. 


GREAT cities are, so far, the curse and the puzzle of our civil- 
ization. Neither here nor in Europe has any ruler discovered 
how to rule them. Napoleon made Paris convenient, but bank- 
rupt ; and it is scarcely worth while to Hausmanize a city, if it 
is to be bombarded just when it is completed. London is less 
expensively but almost as badly misgoverned as New York. In 
the United States, the great cities are, almost without exception, 
the prey of jobbers ; and it is curious that the most of these 
city plunderers work by means of Irishmen. The Irish emi- 
grants to our shores display an extraordinary aptitude for mis- 
governing cities, which deserves the attention of some scientific 
investigator. They have two traits which go far to account 
for the success of their leaders in this bad business: they, in 
common with some other foreigners, though to a greater ex- 
tent, attach great importance to government employment. 
An Irishman, just landed in New York, will sweep the streets 
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for the city government for less money than he will take to 
serve a private citizen in a more agreeable employment. An 
American is, until he turns loafer, averse to accepting minor 
service under the government, because it is of uncertain dura- 
tion, and he counts it no particular honor. For an Irishman, 
the uncertainty has perhaps a charm, and his self-importance is 
swelled by the character of his paymaster. Secondly, the Irish, 
more readily than any other people amongst us, accept charity. 
They count it, as a rule, no disgrace to have a patron, and their 
leaders know very well how to use this weakness. Thus, a 
notorious and successful New York politician, who was asked 
what were the means by which he ruled a large part of the 
city, replied, “ I spend almost all my time in helping the poorer 
sort of people. Ifa woman has a son out of employment, she 
sends him to me ; if a man newly landed needs work, he is 
brought to me; if any one is in want he comes to me, and I 
try to get him a place.”” Now “a place” meant, in this man’s 
vocabulary, a place where he would be paid by the city or 
county government, well paid for light work, and of course he 
voted for the man who helped him. If this benevolence had 
been legitimate, if it had been practised at private cost, and 
not at the expense of the city, it would have been lauda- 
ble ; but in this case it answered precisely to Sydney Smith’s 
definition of charity, which consisted in A borrowing a sover- 
eign of B, to give to C. B was here the body of tax-payers of 
the city of New York. 

But such as our cities are, they must be ruled. We cannot 
change the conditions of the problem. The population of a 
great city must continue, for a long time at least, to consist, 
partly, of the very rich and the very poor; of idle, luxurious, 
over-cultivated, poor, ignorant, and vicious people, together 
with a great mass of hard-working, poorly accommodated, 
struggling, honest men and women, living from hand to mouth. 
Given such a population, in which there is a large proportion 
of foreigners, unaccustomed to equal civil and political rights, 
and yet possessing both ; given universal suffrage ;— how can 
we obtain efficient and tolerably honest government for our 
great cities? This is the real and important question. 

Why should a million of people living in streets on Manhat- 
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tan Island be more exposed to misgovernment than an equal 
number scattered over one of our Western States? Not be- 


: vause they are less intelligent, for they are not; or less ener- 
getic, for they are not. Not even because they are much more 


) vicious, for there is no reason to believe that they are so. If 
the poorer part of the population of New York were as de- 
praved, vicious, or lawless as it is a bad fashion to represent 
them, Fifth Avenue would have been “ gutted,” to use a street 
phrase, long ago. 

The city differs from the country in these, among other re- 
spects : — 

1st. Fewer of its people own real estate. 

2d. A great proportion of them live in crowded tenements, 
which is not the case in the country of course. 

Sd. A far greater proportion of them live from hand to 
mouth, and lay by little or nothing. 

4th. The distinctions between wealth and poverty are far 
more marked in the city than in the country ; and 

5th. The relations between the wealthy and the poor or hum- 
ble citizens are less intimate ; and not only less intimate, but, 
what is of extreme importance, of a different kind altogether. In 
the country rich and poor usually worship in the same church. 
In the large cities, — notably in New York, —a wealthy congre- 
gation usually builds a fine church for itself, and a mission 
chapel a mile off for the poor its hired or volunteer missionary 
can gather together. In the country, the sick or destitute are 
relieved by individual care and benevolence; in the city, a 
hired distributer of alms investigates the case, and doles out 
assistance. In the country, you help a man by finding work 
for him ; in the city, you “ give him a dollar and let him go.” 
In New York the public schools form now almost the only 
common meeting-ground for the rich and poor; and these are 
vigorously threatened by the Roman Catholic influence. 

It is plain, then, that the relations existing between the dif- 
ferent classes of society, in city and country, are very different. 
Not only do they live much farther apart in the city, but when 
they come into contact their attitude towards each other is very 
different. But one of the most experienced city missionaries 
of New York is reported to have said that charity is almost al- 
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ways a curse ; that to give money or the means of living to the 
poor has been, in the majority of cases known to him, to make 
them paupers, at least gravely to impair their efficiency ; and 
that when he had once supplied a measure of coal, or any 
other indispensable means of life, he found, almost always, 
that he was called upon to repeat the gift year after year. If 
this is true, how demoralizing must be the whole attitude of 
the rich towards the poor in a great city like New York, 
where Tweed was praised last winter, because he gave out of his 
ill-gotten millions a few thousands to those of his followers 
who chose to call themselves ‘* poor.” 

But this, too, we cannot prevent. The busy city merchant 
has not time to administer his own charities ; he gives freely, 
but it is only money ; he cannot give time. 

Again, the city differs from the country in this, that its 
government has much more intimate relations to the comfort 
and convenience of the people. <A large part of the duty of 
the city government concerns internal improvements, — always 
and everywhere a fertile source of corruption. Gas, street 
pavements, sewers, railroads, docks, parks, all these the city 
government builds or controls, and each becomes a means of 
robbery and corruption the moment the machinery of the city 
government is ill arranged. 

That is to say, it is far more necessary that a city charter 
should be perfect, than that the constitution of a rural county 
should be so. Every point of difference between city and coun- 
try makes against the city ; makes the evil of a badly framed 
charter greater, more powerful for mischief, less efficient for 
good, and more effective for robbery, and, what is worse, for cor- 
rupting public morals and debauching public opinion. 

Mill rightly reckons it one of the first merits of 2 good system 
of government, that it trains the people. The first question,” 
he says, “in respect to any political institutions, is how far they 
tend to foster in the members of the community the various de- 
sirable qualities, moral and intellectual ; the government which 
does this the best has every likelihood of being the best in other 
respects, since it is in these qualities, so far as they exist in the 
people, that all possibility of goodness in the practical opera- 
tions of government depends. We may consider, then, as one 
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criterion of the goodness of a government, the degree in which 
it tends to increase the sum of good qualities in the governed, 
collectively and individually.” Of course he does not mean 
that any one shall be made virtuous by act of Congress, or 
that an ordinance of the common council can create public 
spirit. But government ought to be so framed that it shall not 
hinder the exercise of public spirit; that it shall leave free 
play for the faculties of men ; and that it shall not make the 
citizen inactive, by making efficient action for the public good 
hopeless. It is with public very much as with private affairs : 
Convince a man that no effort of his can better his private 
fortunes, and you make him an idler and skuik ; persuade the 
mass of citizens that their action, however determined, cannot 
abolish public evils or reform abuses, and you crush public 
spirit. 

Now the great and radical fault of the charters which New 
York has had is that they did just this. They have crushed 
the public spirit of the city, by taking the government out of 
the hands of the people, and by making it needlessly cumbrous 
and complicated. It is not necessary here to describe the 
older charters of New York; none of them were intended to 
institute a government directly responsible to the people. The 
evils under which the city suffers grew up mainly under the 
last charter, which was superseded by the present one in the 
spring of 1870. Under this charter and its amendments, — 

I. The city, which includes the whole territory of the county, 
was saddled with two distinct governments, which necessitated 
two separate sets of accounts, two sets of officers, those of the 
city and those of the county; and left one of these bodies, 
the Board of Supervisors, entirely irresponsible to the Mayor. 

Il. As though this had not been bad enough, it was next 
arranged that the Supervisors should be what is called a “ non- 
partisan ’’ board ; composed, that is to say, in nearly equal 
numbers, of men of both political parties. This of course 
completed their independence, and made jobbing their natural 
and inevitable business. For the Supervisors were thus as 
independent of party control, and as well guarded against the 
interference of politicians and of public or party opinion on both 
sides, as they were irresponsible to the Mayor. 
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Ill. Next, many of the most important functions of the city 
government were given into the hands of commissions, boards, 
also non-partisan, and usually appointed by the Governor, or, 
worse yet, by the Legislature. 

The story of these non-partisan commissions runs in a 
uniform course. When first created, they were zealous and 
efficient. Generally in about a year the useful men were 
driven to resign, and in their places at once appeared the 
worst class of politicians, and thenceforth the commission or 
board became a mere machine for corruption and_ political 
intrigue. While, for instance, Mr. Jackson 8. Schultz, one 
of the most public-spirited as well as one of the ablest citizens 
of New York, remained at the head of the Board of Health, 
that commission did good work. But his health broke down 
under the strain, not of his legitimate duties, but of the press- 
ure and worry of the viler sort of politicians ; he resigned in 
disgust ; and the board has ever since been a mere political 
machine. Had Mr. Schultz been sole head of the Sanitary 
Department, responsible only to the Mayor, he would have 
been ten times as efficient, and would not have resigned ; for 
every strong man likes power. 

IV. Next, the Comptroller, the city’s secretary of the treas- 
ury, was elected, and for a longer or different term of office 
than the Mayor. This made him also an independent officer. 
This was in accordance with one of the political superstitions 
of the State of New York, in which people of both parties imag- 
ine that, unless the head of the treasury were independent of 
the chief executive officer, the two would inevitably combine 
to plan a burglary of the treasury vaults. It must appear 
odd to such people that the President and his Secretary of the 
Treasury have never, in a single instance, since the days of 
Washington, gone off between two days with the treasury 
balance. 

V. The judges and the prosecuting officers were elected, 
which has proved a blunder everywhere. 

VI. What was equally mischievous, the citizens were obliged 
to elect also a sheriff, school trustees, and a number of other 
petty officers. 

VU. Finally, as though to declare in the most plain and 
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positive terms that the citizens of New York would elect only 
rogues to office, the State Legislature assumed to declare, not 
only how much money the two governments of the city should 
spend, but for what the expenditures should be made. 

This system, which grew up gradually, had two leading 
ideas, —to destroy party government in the city (by “ non- 
partisan ” boards), and to give the Legislature at Albany all 
real power over the city. It was, of course, a device of the 
Republican politicians, who then ruled the State, and who, 
silly creatures as most of them are, imagined that they could 
thus, if not reduce, at least make of little consequence the 
Democratic majority of the city. But the results, which were 
clearly foreseen and foretold by wise men, were: 1. To de- 
moralize and corrupt the State government, which, called upon 
to decide in matters of which most of its members were ne- 
cessarily ignorant, — how can a member from St. Lawrence 
County know what the local needs of New York City are ?— 
had to decide ignorantly, which is but the preliminary step to 
deciding corruptly. 2. To give the State, finally, to the 
Democrats, who might have kept it for fifty years, if they had 
not been even more ignorant and corrupt than the Republicans. 
It is one of the most certain signs of the utter corruption and 
demoralization of the Democratic leaders, that they had not 
spirit, wisdom, and self-control enough to use rightly their 
ereat opportunity in New York. We shall see what they did. 

The folly of obliging the people to decide at the polls upon the 
fitness for office of a great number of persons, lies at the bottom 
of almost all the misgovernment from which we suffer, not only 
in the cities, but in the States. It is a darling device of the 
political jobbers, and a most successful one; for, under the 
hollow pretence that thus the people have greater power, they 
are able to crush public spirit, to disgust decent and conscien- 
tious citizens with polities, to arrange their * slates,” to mix the 
rascals judiciously with a few honest men wherever public sen- 
timent imperatively demands that much, and to force their 
stocked cards upon the people. When Smith wants Jones to 
vote for a Democratic Federal administration, he asks him to 
vote for the Democratic candidate for the Presidency, — that 
is all. The Presidential candidate involves all. The Federal 
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administration controls, taxes, and makes happy or unhappy 
forty millions of people, excluding Indians untaxed ; its officers 
are appointed in every State, in every county, and in almost 
every township; its treasury draws more than four hundred 
millions from the people every year; its laws are the supreme 
law of the whole Union. Yet, when Smith is called upon to 
vote upon all these questions and interests, he votes for precisely 
two persons, the President, and the member of Congress from 
his district. It is not difficult for Smith, if he is a conscientious 
or intelligent voter, to discover all about these two men before 
election day, and to decide which two of the four presented to 
his suffrage by the two parties are the fittest. The press helps 
him; discussion of their character, fitness, responsibility, is 
general and unintermitted during the canvass; they live in 
glass houses ; whatever in their past conduct or history bears 
upon their capacity for the places they seek is exposed to pub- 
lic view, and no citizen need vote in ignorance. As voting is, 
on the whole, a pleasant exercise of power, when one can know 
for whom one is voting, the Presidential and Congressional vote 
is always full. 

But suppose, at the Presidential election, the citizens were 
asked to vote for President, member of Congress, judge of the 
Supreme Court, Secretary of the Treasury, Postmaster-General, 
Attorney-General, Secretary of State, Secretary of the Interior, 
Collector of Customs, Collector and Assessor of Internal Rev- 
enue, Postmaster, and perhaps a dozen other Federal officers, 
all nominated on the party tickets, how long would it be before 
only those who hoped to gain something from the election, 
and those whom they could persuade or influence, would be 
the only ones to vote? Would it not be an insult to a citizen 
of intelligence to ask him to decide upon the merits and capacity 
and honesty of such a number of men? Would he not give up 
the undertaking in despair, and stay away from the polls, — 
as half, and the best half, of New York City does now, on the 
day of a municipal election ? 

If, then, the citizens of New York seem to the rest of the 
country to lack public spirit, here is one reason for it. No 
thoughtful man, feeling the responsibility of his act, and desir- 
ous to do right, or, at least, to vote intelligently, can go to the 
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polls, at a municipal election in New York, — and this holds 
true of almost every other large American city, — without 
disgust with himself, and with the system which, by 
compelling him, if he votes at all, to support a number of 
persons of whose character and fitness he cannot inform himself, 
makes him a dummy in the hands of the swindling politicians 
who nominate ; and makes reform hopeless. 

Nor, when the election is over, does the result tend towards 
good government, even if a certain proportion of honest men 
should chance to be chosen. For the result is only a jumble; 
the people, or such of them as have chosen to vote, have ex- 
ercised their authority in a manner which does not give 
them a responsible government. A number of men have been 
put into office, all holding place from the same supreme 
authority, the people, and all therefore equals. There is no re- 
sponsible head, no one man to whom the people may look, 
upon whom they may call for honesty or efficiency ; authority 
and responsibility have been divided out in dribbles; and 
when a wrong is exposed, when inefficiency is censured, the 
blame falls upon no single head ; and thus the first step towards 
reform, the impaling of the offender, is made impossible by 
this vicious system; and the citizen, be he never so public- 
spirited, after going from one officer to another, trying in vain 
to fix upon some one the guilt of a misdeed, at last gives up 
in despair. 

What is thus true of the city of New York is no less true of 
the State, and of many other States. In most of the States of 
the Union demagogues have persuaded the people that they are 
wise enough to choose a number of public officers, and that 
this is the most democratic way, the way in which the people 
can exercise the most control over their affairs. But in fact it 
is the way in which the caucus and the reign of political job- 
bers is perpetuated ; in which the people stultify themselves 
and resign all real control over their affairs to a secret, unoffi- 
cial, and self-seeking council of political managers ; and in which 
able and honest men, who cannot be the creatures of such a 
conspiracy, are almost inevitably driven out of political life. 

The demoralization of our State governments, which is so 
general that it has excited very just alarm, will never be cured 
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until public opinion, rightly instructed, demands a change in 
the State constitutions, which shall restore power to the people 
by giving them in the State, as they have in the Federal 
government, a single responsible head, to whom alone they 1aay 
look for the remedy of grievances, and upon whose head the 
whole power of public opinion may be brought to bear. 

The present Constitution of the State of New York (and in 
most of the other States it is the same) leaves the Governor 
of the great Empire State a mere figure-head, almost without 
authority, except to veto bills, to pardon criminals, and to ap- 
point militia officers. No matter how great or able a man he 
may chance to be, he can have no broad or proper influence 
upon the policy of the State, because he has no power over his 
subordinates, the ‘State officers.’ Would he make the 
prisons better? The prison inspectors are his equals, elected 
as he is by the people, and independent of him. Would he 
improve the management of the canals? The canal officers 
are chosen by the people, and are not responsible to him. 
And so to the end of the chapter. Not only this, but with an 
ingenious and almost droll determination to break down power 
and responsibility, some of these officers are chosen at an 
election different from that at which the people choose a 
Governor ; and it has happened that nearly the whole State 
administration has been of opposite polities from their helpless 
chief. Can asituation be imagined more deplorable for an able 
and honest man; or more welcome to a trickster, a weakling, 
or a cheat 4 

It results of course that a man of brains no longer cares to 
be Governor of New York ; or if he seeks the place, it is only 
as a stepping-stone to a snug seat in the United States Senate, 
or as a candidate for the Presidency. It results that, instead of 
Clinton, Wright, or Seward, New York is promised Oakey Hall 
for its next Governor, and has Hoffinan at present ; neither 
Tweed nor Sweeney caring fcr such empty honors. 

But if the executive has been deprived of the necessary 
power and responsibility in the city, as in the State, of New 
York, the legislative body, the Common Council, has been no 
less deprived of all the functions the exercise of which could 
give it importance. Whatever legislation for the city has real 
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importance was transferred to Albany Ly the Republicans, and 
has been kept there by the Democrats. If a horse-railroad 
company wants to use one of the city’s streets for its private 
purposes, it applies to the State Legislature. Ifa gas company 
wants a charter, it goes to Albany. Whatever concerns the 
health, the comfort, the convenience, or the burdens of the citi- 
zens, or the usefulness of the port, the State legislature is 
called upon to provide. Even the budget of expenses and the 
bill of appropriations were carried to Albany under the Repub- 
licans,— usually by a very drunken and demoralized Demo- 
cratic crowd, —in the last days of the session, were laid in 
secret before a legislative committee, and passed in a great 
hurry in the last tumultuous hours of the session. The Demo- 
crats, in the new Tweed charter, no more trusted New York 
than their opponents. They also laid their budget before the 
Legislature, but in a lump. Tweed demanded twenty-two 
millions, and leave to do what he and his associates chose to 
do with the money; and he got both. Suppose the President 
should demand of Congress four hundred millions, and should 
say, * You must authorize me to use this as 1 choose, without 
giving account to you,’ — what would the people say? But 
suppose he should add, “1 want leave, besides, to increase at 
my own will the public debt.” But that is substantially what 
Tweed has asked and got, under the name of “ consolidating ” 
the floating debt which the extravagance and robbery of his 
crew had created. 

To the Common Council under the old charter was left a good 
deal of the minor administrative business, with which no legis- 
lative body can interfere without doing mischief. It granted 
licenses, authorized street stands, protected the apple-women, 
bribed the reporters, made out large printing bills ; and the rest 
of its time was spent in jobbing, as was perfectly natural, for 
Satan finds some labor still for idle hands todo. People ery out 
that such men as the Astors, the Dodges, the Taylors, and 
Phelpses, the great and rich merchants, will not be seen in the 
Common Council. But why should they? They are men 
of brains, accustomed to the management and control of impor- 
tant affairs, and impatient of trifling. Give the Common Coun- 
cil of New York the power and responsibility which a legislative 
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body ought to have, let it hold the purse-strings of the city, as 
Congress holds the purse-strings of the nation, and the best 
citizens will seek a place on its benches; if no other reason 
impels them there, the instinct of self-proteetion will imper- 
atively do so; and, once there, under such circumstances, and 
feeling themselves able to exercise a real control over the city’s 
affairs, they would like it, — for all men like power. 

The city charter described above was that repealed eighteen 
months ago. That which has been substituted for it, and under 
which New York now lies helpless, was a most ingenious con- 
trivance of the Tammany leaders. They had long cried out 
against the system under which so many of the city’s affairs were 
carried to Albany ; they were pledged, not only to a new char- 
ter, but toanew system. They pretended that their differences 
with the Republicans were not trivial, but fundamental and 
radical. But the Democratic leaders, in New York, had prof- 
ited corruptly by the system which they cried down. It is 
indeed true that they had not only profited by it, they had 
been corrupted by it. Moreover, the Tammany leaders hate 
and fear the people, as all corruptionists do ; and it was not in 
their desires to give New York a sound and popular charter. 
They contrived an act which most carefully perpetuates the 
power of the Tammany ring, makes the people helpless, frib- 
bles away responsibility, and almost destroys the very hope of 
reform. The recent exposure of monstrous robberies of the 
Tammany ring, made in the *“* Times ” of New York, stirred the 
city as no other event has stirred it since the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter. Disgust gave place to rage, fear, and hatred, in 
the great body of citizens. But the ring laughed at the fury 
of their victims, as well they might ; for under the new char- 
ter, scarcely anything short of a revolution can help New York. 
To the threat to oust the ring, by abolishing the charter, the 
Tammany organ replied that Governor Hoffman is sure to veto 
the repealing bill. Mr. Hoffman has been so obedient a tool of 
Tammany, and of the leaders of the ring, that it is probable 
he would do this. There is one way to make a break in the 
city ring; the Common Council has, by the charter (section 
29), the power to impeach the Mayor, and bring him to trial 
in the full court of common pleas of the city ; and the court 
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may declare his office vacant. But even this would do but 
little good. See how the charter guards the power of the ring 
at every point: to remove the Mayor by impeachment would 
yet leave untouched the heads of the departments, that is 
to say, Tweed, Sweeney, Connolly, and their partners. For 
section 107 of the charter declares that the appointing 
power shall be exercised only by the * Mayor elected to that 
office, and not by an acting Mayor” ; and it adds that “ in the / 
event of the death, resignation, or removal of such elected 
Mayor, such power shall devolve on, and be exercised by, the 
Comptroller. And it is further provided that when a new 
appointment of one of the Heads of Departments is made, 
it shall be, not for the remainder of the term of the officer 
removed, but for the full term of his office under the charter. 
What this means we shall now see. 
The Mayor who is elected is, under the new charter, to hold 
his office for two years. But he is to appoint, and Mayor Hall 
accordingly appointed, four Police Commissioners, to hold 
office for eight years. Five Commissioners of Charities and 
Correction, to hold for five years. One Commissioner of Public 
Works, to hold for four years. Tweed was appointed to this 
place. Five Fire Commissioners, to hold for five years. Four 
Commissioners of Health, to hold for five years. Five Commis- 
sioners of Parks, to hold for five years. Sweeney is the head of 
these. One of Buildings, to hold for five years. Five of Docks, | 
to hold for five years. The Comptroller and Corporation Coun- 
sel were elective, and hold for four years. | 
That is to say, even if the Mayor were impeached and re- 
moved, his companions in crime would go on just the same ; 
and they could only be impeached, not removed, by a new elected 
Mayor. Any one can see that this is not responsible govern- ? 
ment. The people cannot, at a single election, make a 
clean sweep of the whole city government: they can only 
elect a new Mayor. The Mayor’s subordinates are beyond their 
power and beyond the power of a new Mayor, except by a 
tedious process of impeachment. 
But this is not all. The new charter fixes the number of 
one house of the Common Council at only fifteen persons ; and 
the assistant aldermen number only one for every assembly 
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district. These small houses are easily manageable ; and, more- 
over, the charter takes care to limit their powers very precisely 
and narrowly, and leaves a great deal of power over the city, 
especially that over the expenditures, to the State Legislature, 
where it rested before. The Legislature of 1871 adopted forty- 
seven laws relating exclusively to the city of New York, many 
of them needless and mischievous, and most of them relating 
to matters on which the Common Council was the proper body 
to act. Among these was the * Two-per-cent Act,” which lim- 
ited the city taxes to two per cent on the assessed valuation, 
and gave the sum to be thus raised ‘» a lump to Tweed, Sweeney, 
Hall, and Connolly, to spend as they chose, — an unheard-of 
authorization to misappropriate and misuse the money of the 
tax-payers. 

But by one of these acts of the State Legislature the charter 
is so amended as to give the Mayor the appointment of the Comp- 
troller for five years ; and the following astounding provision is 
added: ** The Mayor, the Comptroller, the Commissioner of 
Public Works, and the President of the Department of Public 
Parks’ — their names are Oakey Hall, Connolly, Sweeney, 
and Tweed — shall meet on the Ist of December, every year, 
and ** make and agree upon an estimate of the various sums 
of money which, in their discretion, will be required to defray 
all the various expenses necessary for conducting the various 
boards, commissions, and departments, whether executive, judi- 
cial, legislative, or administrative, of the city government, and 
also for paying the interest on the city debt, and the principal 
of such debt falling due, and for providing for charitable and 
other objects, and thereupon fix and determine the amount of 
all such estimates, which amount, when so established by said 
Mayor, Comptroller, Commissioners of Public Works, and 
President of the Department of Public Parks,’— that is to say, 
by Hall, Connolly, Tweed, and Sweeney, —“ by the concurring 
vote of all present, shall thereby become appropriated”’ ; and the 
Board of Supervisors are * directed ”’ to cause such sums to be 
** raised and collected upon the estates, real and personal, sub- 
ject to taxation within the said city and county of New York.” 

Suppose the President and three of his Cabinet should thus 
assume to determine, in a private meeting, how much should 
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be raised annually for the expenditures of the Federal govern- 
ment, and for what the money should be spent, — what would 
the people say? But here is a monstrous power, given spe- 
cially into the hands of four men, who, as the “ New York 
Times” has asserted, and as everybody believes, have been for 
years engaged in the most enormous and shameless acts of 
robbery. 

This is the Democratic plan of governing New York. It is, 
briefly, to deprive the people of all power, and to give the chief 
robbers unlimited and self-perpetuating power. 

If any proof is needed that a State Legislature is as unfit 
to legislate for the local affairs of a city as Congress for the 
local affairs of a State, here it is. What could be more mon- 
strous, more unjust, more destructive of good government, 
more dangerous to the rights of property, than for a State 
Legislature coolly to hand the property of the great city of New 
York over to four exposed and convicted corruptionists, to do 
with it what they choose to do in a secret meeting ? 

Popular government is, as Mr. Lincoln happily phrased it, 
“ government of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 
There are, it is said, Americans who do not think it the best 
kind of government ; but probably no American out of an insane 
asylum imagines any other kind of government possible here just 
now. I believe it to be the only form of government which can 
produce good and lastingly good results, and therefore in the 
long run the cheapest. It requires patience and a certain 
amount of faith in the observer ; and if any one expects perfec- 
tion from it, he will be disappointed. But it is, on the whole, 
the cheapest and the least mischievous form of government yet 
contrived by men, and it is this because it works according 
to natural laws ; because —if it is really popular and not a 
sham, if the machinery is so arranged that the people do 
actually control — it enables them to have just as good a gov- 
ernment as they want. No community has a right to more 
than this ; nor is any man wise and just enough successfully 
to impose upon a community, for any length of time, a govern- 
ment better than they desire. 

The great evil of all the charters under which New York has 
suffered is that they have limited the power of the people over 
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their own concerns. New York City government has not really 

been popular. It has never made the people responsible to 

themselves. It has cut them off from political education ; and 

; to a great extent this has, of late, been purposely done, either 
by Republican politicians anxious to make of no account the 
Democratic majority of the city, or by Democratic politicians 
eager to job and rob; and both have been assisted by a multi- 
tude of rich men, who had no faith in what they call “ the 
populace,” but, on the contrary, a great terror of their poorer 
fellow-citizens. Now there is nothing more absurd or less 
reasonable than this dread. The mass of the people of New 
York are poor, own no property, and live from hand to mouth ; 
most of the poorer sort in New York are wretchedly lodged ; 
yet they are, in the main, a law-respecting, peaceable, orderly 
people. In the riot of 1863, the most serious New York has 
seen, there is the strongest evidence for the assertion that the 
actual rioters never numbered one thousand men; with these 
were an inconsiderable number of women and street boys, who 
stole, and occasionally set fire to an abandoned shop or ware- 
house. But the people of New York, though their fears had 
been artfully appealed to for weeks, had no part in the disturb- 
ance. One proof of the good character of the population of the 
city is seen in the ease with which disturbances are put down, 
and this in face of the fact that a riotous body has always 
full sway for days to organize, and is quietly allowed to gather 
on its own publicly appointed day, and to obstruct the streets, 
and badger the police, for hours, before it is dispersed. 





To say, then, that the city is unfit for popular government, is 
nonsense. Moreover, almost every conceivable device to rule 
it without the direct and effective action of the people has now 
been tried. There remains only this one plain, square, honest, 
simple way, which Democratic and Republican hack-politicians 
alike abhor, because it would, within five years, and probably 
within three, put an end to jobbing and inefficiency, and give 
the city a reasonably honest and useful government, in which 
the best citizens would be able and proud to take a part. 

If it is asked, what is the precise machinery of such a system 
as | urge, I must reply that it is not my duty to plan a new 
city charter. But look all over the country, and ascertain 
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what form of constitution has, on the whole, given the most 
satisfaction, and best fulfilled all the conditions of (1) interest- 
ing the people in the government; (2) giving them complete 
power over their rulers, and thus enabling them, whenever 
they wished, by a single effort, to change these ; (3) conse- 
quently securing, generally, efficiency and honesty in the rul- 
ers; (4) giving these abundant power to preserve the peace 
and secure obedience to the laws; and (5) thus securing to 
the people as good a government as at any period they want. 
Better they have no right to. 

The Constitution of the United States is that organic law 
which, better than any other, fulfils all these conditions. Now 
what are the prominent features of the machinery it provides ? 

1. One responsible head, the President, who appoints all his 
subordinates, and to whom alone the people look for the enforce- 
ment of the laws, for the preservation of order, and for the exer- 
cise of economy and the practise of honesty in all the depart- 
ments of the administration. 

2. A judiciary appointed for life. 

3. A legislature which holds the purse-strings, and deter- 
mines how much money shall be spent and for what purposes. 

Now, there is in all this nothing which could not be applied 
to the government of a State or a city, just as well as to 
the government of the whole country. If New York is to 
have efficient and economical government, its charter must 
accord with the Federal Constitution in these three great points. 
First of all, it must give the city a Mayor, elected by the 
whole people, for a short term (I should prefer one year), who 
should appoint, but for his own term of office only, all his sub- 
ordinates, including the Comptroller, and who would thus be 
directly and solely responsible to the inhabitants of the city for 
the good conduct of these officers. It must provide a eity ju- 
diciary to be appointed by the Mayor for life, or good behavior. 
It must provide a Common Council which shall have all legis- 
lative power over every interest which is purely municipal, and, 
above everything else, over the appropriations of the city gov- 
ernment. 

It is not important that this city legislature should have 
two houses; and there are some good reasons why a single 
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house would be better. But this ought to be numerous. It 
should contain at least one hundred and probably one hundred 
and fifty members. That would so subdivide the city into 
small districts, as to give every part of the population a chance 
to be represented by men known to them; and it would be a 
check upon corruption, if any such check were needed. 
Further, the charter should prohibit to this legislature the 
exercise of any administrative or executive functions whatever. 
This has been one of the most fertile sources of corruption and 
misgovernment in the city, as it is wherever the organic law 
does not prohibit to the legislature such functions. Moreover, 
the charter should prohibit the passage of special laws, or the 
granting of particular privileges. Whatever a legislature may 
do usefully, it may do, even in a city, by general enactments, 
giving equal privileges to all. It would remain, to define the 
limits of the municipal government ; to declare, carefully, what 
belongs tothe city, what to the State, and what perhaps to the 
Federal government. And here I am conscious is an undertaking 
of no little difficulty. I would begin by giving to the Governor 
the appointment of the sheriff. That officer is, properly, the 
lieutenant of the Governor, in a county. He is, properly, a part 
of the State and not of the local or municipal administration. 
He is the custodian of the peace of the county. It is his duty, 
on the order of the Governor, or without if the case is urgeut, to 
suppress unlawful assemblages, to quell riots and affrays, and 
to arrest and commit to jail, if need be, those engaged in the 
disturbance of the public order. For a breach of the peace, 
crime, or misdemeanor, committed in his presence, he may 
arrest without a warrant. It shows to what an extent the 
government of the city and State of New York have fallen into 
disorder, that the sheriff was not even heard of on the day 
of the Orange riot. The Mayor surrendered to the mob; 
and the Governor, who originally agreed with the Mayor, when 
he changed his mind took the affair into his own hands, issued 
all the orders himself, and of course, as is the custom with 
men of that kind, suffered the mob to gather in force and 
obstruct the streets for hours, during which the business and 
comfort of an important part of the city were disturbed, before 
he chose to disperse the rioters. If he had resolutely ordered 
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the police to keep the streets clear and unobstructed from 
early dawn, no mob could have collected, and the troops 
need not have fired. No one would have been killed ; but 
the infuriated Roman Catholic Irish would have been still more 
angry with the Governor than they now are. 

In preventing or quelling disturbances of the peace, the 
sheriff acts under the orders of the Governor, who is com- 
mander-in-chief in the State, and sworn to protect the peace 
and maintain order. He should, therefore, be a State officer, 
appointed by the Governor, and responsible to him. 

Over every matter which concerns the city specially of 
course the city government ought to rule. Thus the appropria- 
tions for the city government,— how can the people of the 
whole State, assembled by their delegates at Albany, know 
how much the city of New York ought to spend, or for what? 
As reasonably might the Congress at Washington assume to 
decide upon the necessary expenses of the different State 
governments. So, too, with the corporations which exist alone 
in the city, and for the convenience of its people, such as street 
railroads and gas companies. Is it not absurd that when a 
company wants to lay rails and run cars in streets which are 
the property of the inhabitants of New York, and for which 
these have paid, the company should get a charter at Albany ? 
The streets of the city are the property of the citizens ; and if 
New York had possessed a proper charter, if the rights of its 
people had not been shamefully invaded by the State, a way 
would have been discovered long ago to make the city railroad 
companies keep in thorough repair the streets they use, if not 
all the streets; to make the gas companies light free of charge 
the streets which they also occupy, and at will break up; and 
thus to effect an important saving to the tax-payers. 

The public schools, the police, the Fire Department, the 
Water Department, etc., would, of course, under such a charter, 
be under the charge each of a single head appointed by the 
Mayor, removable by him at his own will, and going out of 
office with him at the expiration of his term. Each head of a 
department would name his subordinates, as is the custom now 
in the Federal administration. It would belong to the Common 
Council to scrutinize their acts and accounts ; and the people 
would hold the Mayor responsible for every shortcoming. 
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Under such a system of direct responsibility, the Mayor’s 
life would be made intolerable if the streets were dirty, if the 
schools were mismanaged, or if the police were inefficient ; 
and he might even, with such a goad as this, by and by succeed 
in abolishing in our cities the absurdity of ringing the bells 
when a fire is discovered, and even denoting, as they do in 
New York, by regulated and published signals, to the noble 
fraternity of thieves and pickpockets, where precisely a house 
or shop is on fire. Surely nothing is more ridiculous, even in 
China, than to hire bell-ringers to point out to the idlers and 
criminals of a great city where a fire is raging; the fire-tele- 
graph having already informed the firemen, the only persons 
who have a right to this information, or who can usefully 
appear at a fire. 

As it is the State government which would grant such or any 
city charter, it would do wisely to prohibit to the municipality 
certain things. It should, for instance, forbid it to hold real 
estate, except so far as this is needed for the public offices, the 
school and engine houses, the parks and _pleasure-grounds. 
Markets and docks are well managed only by private hands ; 
the example of the English docks, which are owned by com- 
panies, shows that this is perfectly safe ; and the city legislature 
may always provide by general rules against their mismanage- 
ment. As to markets, no one pretends that a city ought to 
provide accommodations for the sale of dry-goods, clothing, 
flour, or molasses ; and there is no good reason why it should 
undertake this service for the venders of meat and vegetables. 
Governments have never done this work well; and they can 
safely leave it to private enterprise, under proper and general 
sanitary regulations. 

Finally, under such a charter, decentralization might be pos- 
sible, by confiding to the citizens in subdivisions certain duties 
which experience might show could be better done thus than 
by the general administration. I am not prepared to say how 
far this might be carried ; but it is a fact that for some years 
the only clean streets in New York, at all seasons, were 
two or three which were kept clean by the private enterprise 
of their inhabitants. In Chinese cities the residents of a street 
are made to keep the peace within their bounds, and are held 
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responsible for good order ; and as our cities increase in size, 
we may discover the need of providing by decentralization for 
their better government, and, what is of extreme importance, 
for the political education of the mass of the people. 

In conclusion, it remains to ask what effect such a charter as 
has been suggested would have upon the government of a great 
city like New York. 

1. It would let in daylight. It is not improbable that at the 
first election under such a charter, the old corruptionists would 
be returned to office. It is possible that the worst demagogue in 
New York would be chosen Mayor. But what then? He and 
his followers could scarcely steal more than the Tweed-Connolly 
gang have stolen in the last year. But they would have to rob 
in the light of day. The Council would have to make the 
appropriations publicly and after a discussion which would fix 
public attention upon the result. It might appropriate many 
millions more than were needed, but it could not do this 
secretly; and-at the next election their conduct would be 
punished, and the people, clearly instructed by the press and 
by public speakers, and alarmed by self-interest, would surely 
put new men in office. 

2. It would do away with such expedients as the Citizens’ 
Association committees, which, under the present system, stand 
between the people and good government, and serve to discour- 
age and make more helpless the good citizens. The present 
iniquitous charter of New York could not have been adopted, 
had not the manager of the Citizens’ Association, Nathaniel 
Sands, at the last moment, agreed to take office under Tweed 
and Sweeney, and put the whole influence of the reform society 
which he controlled at the service of these men. Sands is Tax 
Commissioner; his son and his assistants hold office under the 
ring; and the city is bound hand and foot, because its most 
eminent citizens trusted Sands, instead of trusting the people. 

3. Having the prospect before them of a reform by appeal 
to the people, and being able to hold one man, the Mayor, re- 
sponsible for abuses, and a body of residents of the city, the Coun- 
cil, for extravagant appropriations, good citizens would no longer 
be tempted to lend their names, as they do now, to bolster up a 
rotten government, in the futile hope of being thus able to con- 
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trol and check corruption. At present some of the most honor- 
able citizens of New York hold office under the ring. They do so, 
undoubtedly, because they see no other way to check extrava- 
gance and misrule. But their efforts are vain; and it is with 
them as it is in all such cases; their character is lent to the 
ring, and serves to bolster up corrupt men and keep them in 
power; but they have little influence themselves. It is the same 
kind of mistake which Mr. Seward made when he remained in 
President Johnson’s Cabinet. He could not control the Presi- 
dent, but he ruined himself. 

4. It would give a real interest to city politics. At present 
the editors are as unable to decide upon the worthy candidates 
for the numerous elective city offices as the citizens. Most of 
the New York daily papers employ a special person, whose duty 
it is to inform the editor of the changes in city polities, to advise 
him of the character of the men nominated, and in fact to de- 
cide the course of the paper towards the municipal candidates. 
These persons are mere reporters ; not uncommonly they hold 
office under the ring; and their chief work is to darken counsel 
by words without meaning. 

5. It would, by confining the duty of the citizen to the 
election of two persons, a Mayor and a councilman, disable the 
political jobbers, whose success depends upon their ability to 
nominate a long ticket, of men little known, and whom no 
citizen not devoted to local politics — no honest voter, that is 
to say — can hope to know much about. 

6. It would educate the people, would give the best citizens 
a lively interest in the city politics ; would make a city election 
intelligible and easily understood, not only by the humblest 
citizen, but, what is of more importance, by the conductors of 
the press, who are now either silent, because a municipal elec- 
tion in New York is a riddle to every honest man, or allow 
their papers to be used by friends of the candidates. 

7. It would restore party government in the city, and thus 
make the minority vigilant in discovering and denouncing dis- 
honesty and inefficiency, for which the majority alone would 
be responsible. 

8. It would open the door to many reforms and new ex- 
pedients in government, which now have no chance. For 
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instance, it might be found useful to try some system of minor- 
ity representation ; though, if the Council were a numerous 
body, this would hardly be necessary. 

9. It would lead the wealthy citizens to interest themselves 
in the political education of their poorer neighbors. Why, for 
instance, should not the owner of a tenement-house, in pre- 
senting his monthly or quarterly bills to the occupants, make 
out an account of so much for rent, and so much added as the 
tenant’s share of the general taxation? Such an exhibit would 
lead the inconsiderate poor to think, and to vote intelligently. 

I have endeavored to outline the only possible system under 
which (as I believe) our cities can purify their governments. 
Its sole merit is not that it will absolutely and at once cure the 
present evils, — only a political quack would venture to promise 
such a cure, — but that under it the people could have just as 
good a government as they wanted; and that they would 
be undergoing, constantly, a course of political education. Of 
course, the political hacks, of both parties, will oppose such a 
system. Its adoption would ruin them. Unfortunately a great 
many good and honest people will also oppose it, because they 
dread the immediate result, and have little faith in the future. 
And yet it will be adopted; because it is the only just and 
right system, and because almost every other possible device 
has been tried, and in vain. 

CHARLES NORDHOF?. 


Art. IV.— LANGUAGE AND EDUCATION. 


Our American system of education is one which, on many 
accounts, we regard with a just pride. Its glory is its broad 
and democratic foundation, in the measurable instruction and 
enlightenment of the whole people, of all conditions and 
of both sexes. It rests upon a thorough and comprehen- 
sive humanity, which denies no one his rights to happi- 
ness, and seeks to advance the interests of all. The free 
public school, and the use that is made of it, consti- 
tute the most important of our institutions. Though not 
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so perfected in its details as the common school of more 
than one older country, ours attains, upon the whole, better 
and higher results than any other, because it is a more integral 
and harmonious part of our general polity than they of theirs; 
because the inducements to self-improvement, the rewards 
offered to intelligence, are greater here than elsewhere. But, 
fair as is the show it makes to those who look on from without, 
those who have most to do with its management know best its 
many and serious defects, know the amount of indifference and 
abuse, of bad attendance, bad teaching, bad superintendence it 
involves, the waste in it of effort which, if better directed, 
might produce far better fruits. Even in the oldest States, a 
great deal of earnest thinking and skilful handling has to be con- 
stantly applied to the great machine of popular instruction, to 
keep it in motion and to improve its effectiveness ; and there are 
vast regions of our country where even the weakest and worst 
managed system of which we here know aught by experience 
would be an immense gain and blessing. We cannot wish too 
heartily, or work too earnestly, for the success of all effort 
toward the improvement of the lowest grades of education, 
since upon them depends most directly our safety as a nation. 
We have undertaken to let our government and the constitu- 
tion of our society represent the average of virtue and intelli- 
gence in the whole community; we cannot now abandon the 
plan, if we would; and we ought not to flinch from it, if we 
could: but it is an undertaking fraught with danger; we shall 
tear one another in pieces if we do not succeed in restraining 
and transmuting, by educational influences, the aggressive self- 
ishness of individuals and communities, of wider but lim- 
ited classes, and of associations. Men will strive after what 
seems to them happiness; and to raise the ideal of individual 
happiness, to make men really love better things, is the object 
at which we are directly to aim, if we would benefit and save 
eur country. 

These are truisms, perhaps; but their importance is such 
that they cannot be too often or too persistently brought for- 
yard and urged. 

In order to help the cause of popular education, we do not 
need to take hold of it directly ; for its progress depends in no 
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small degree on that of the higher education. The whole sys- 
tem is a connected unity, and that which lifts the superior 
departments tends also to raise all the rest. Now our higher 
institutions are in no more satisfying condition than our lower ; 
they are even less fitted to bear comparison with those of other 
countries. This need not be said in a fault-finding spirit ; such 
a state of things is an unavoidable result of our history and 
present condition of progress, and will be improved when we 
as a community are prepared for its improvement. To build 
up great universities out of hand among us is as impossible as 
to build up art galleries rivalling those of Europe; nay, far 
more so; since a university is an animated organism, only to 
be called into being by lively needs and sustained by living 
forces ; it cannot be constituted and then left to subsist until 
the nation shall grow up to the use of it. Our colleges and 
“universities” are possible universities in the germ ; agencies 
of great value, and doing the work which needs to be done, 
and which they have undertaken to do, in a far better manner 
than if they were to adopt the style and methods of real uni- 
versities ; some of them will by degrees expand and develop 
until they are able to assume the superior office. By a univer- 
sity we mean, of course, a highest institution of learning, ac- 
cording to that ideal which is more nearly realized in Germany 
than elsewhere ; a body of eminent teachers, with such exter- 
nal apparatus, of trustees, buildings, collections, and the like, 
as is needed to give their work its highest efficiency ; teachers 
who are also investigators, actively engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge, for its own sake and for the sake of its communi- 
cation to others ; men whose business is equally the increase 
and the diffusion of culture ; who represent in all departments 
of study the highest that has yet been attained, and to whom 
learners can resort, not merely to follow out a prescribed 
course, but to obtain in any given branch the most efficient 
help, the farthest advancement as preparation for independent 
labor. This is not the English idea; the English university 
occupies essentially the same ground as our colleges, although 
not without very important differences of grade and method ; 
its sphere is that of the gymnasium, or preparatory school ; and 
so wedded is the English mind in general to such a conception 
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of it, that even Mr. Mill, in his famous and admirable address 
at St. Andrew’s, looks no higher, and would make his univer- 
sity still a mere school where youths should be carried, under 
the boyish stimulant of emulation, through a certain stereo- 
typed course of study, regarded as necessary for every well- 
educated man. There is no reason, as surely there is also no 
danger, that we should take as our models Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as they are at present: institutions contracted in plan 
and aim, though intense in energy; in which the accessories 
have in great part overwhelmed the essentials ; which turn out 
many fine characters, but produce hardly any great scholars ; 
among whose most conspicuous features are abuses consecrated 
by time, resources misapplied, and energy wasted upon trifles. 

It seems likely, however, that the English system of educa- 
tion will have to endure, before the end of this century, a mod- 
ification little less pervading than our own. One and the same 
force is shaking both the older fabric and the younger, the 
stronger and the weaker. This force is what we ordinarily call 
** modern science.” A class of studies is crowding itself upon 
the attention of educators which but recently had hardly an 
existence. Its claim has naturally been challenged by the 
branches of knowledge which were already in possession of 
the ground, and with whose spirit its own appeared to be more 
or less at variance. Thus has arisen that contest between clas- 
sical and scientific studies which is now in lively, not to say 
violent progress. At its liveliness, or violence, no friend of edu- 
cation need feel alarm. We are used to seeing the desirable 
result brought about by the collision of opposing influences. 
If even our staid earth cannot be kept plodding her round 
about the sun except by the discordant concord of two forces, 
whereof the one would plunge her headlong into the fiery photo- 
sphere of the central orb, the other hurry her away to the 
frigid regions of measureless space, we cannot well expect any- 
thing better in the more jarring and ill-regulated counsels of 
men. No speedy reconciliation of views upon the matters here 
in dispute is to be looked for, if, indeed, it shall ever be 
reached. But it may be at least brought nearer, if we can 
arrive at a better understanding of the principles which are 
involved in the controversy, and upon which its settlement must 
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in part depend. There is perhaps room, without entering into 
anything like a polemical discussion, to draw out some of 
those principles and put them in a clearer light. And, since 
language has been in a manner placed on its defence by the 
extremists of the one side, who are disposed to treat with con- 
tumely its claims as an agency in education, we may profitably 
endeavor to take such a view of education on the one hand 
and of language on the other as shall show us what is the 
relation of the latter to the former, and what the place of lin- 
guistic and philological study in the general scheme of human 
training. 

Education is something essentially and exclusively human. 
There is nothing of it, there is nothing analogous with it, 
among the lower animals. These, indeed, have their powers 
gradually developed, but only by a force acting from within ; 
Nature herself is their sole instructor. The old bird does not 
teach her young ones to fly or to sing; at the utmost, she 
watches with a degree of conscious interest the growth of their 
capacities ; and the result is the same, whether they come for- 
ward in freedom under her eye, or in the confinement of cage 
and aviary. In man, too, there is a drawing out of innate 
powers; no one can be made by education anything but what 
nature has given him the capacity to become ; but it is through 
the process of instruction by his fellows, of communication from 
without, of appropriation on his part, under guidance, of the 
results of others’ labors. That development which among the 
less favored races of beings reaches its monotonous height in 
each individual has been in man a protracted historical pro- 
cess, a slow and painful rise from step to step, an accumulation 
to which every generation between our own and the first fathers 
of mankind has contributed its mite; and which is still going 
on in the same way. The educated man is one who is not left 
to himself to discover and train his own powers, but is kindly 
taken by the hand and led forward to the possession of all he 
can grasp and use of the wealth garnered by his predecessors. 
The sum of this garnered wealth we call human culture ; to be- 
come endowed with it as his own individual patrimony is the 
highest privilege, the duty, of each individual, and to put him 
in possession of it is the aim of education. Education seeks 
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to make the career of the individual an infinitely abbreviated 
epitome of that of the race, to carry him at lightning speed 
over the ground toilsomely traversed by those who came before 
him, to raise him in a few years to the height which it has cost 
them scores of centuries to attain. But the whole store of human 
culture, in all its constituent details, has long been far too vast 
for any one to think of appropriating ; the utmost that can be 
hoped for is to gain its general sum and effect, its most valuable 
results, and to be placed in apprehensive sympathy with it all, 
so as to feel its worth in one’s self and to be exalted by it. 
And this virtual effect of universal knowledge, as lying within 
the reach and applicable to the uses of each man, we call indi- 
vidual culture ; it is not precisely knowledge, though founded 
on and representing knowledge; it is knowledge generalized 
and utilized; it is the sum of the improving and enlightening 
influences exerted upon us from without. Many of its essen- 
tials are won along with but a small part of the details of 
knowledge, and even in a kind of unconscious way, through the 
training influence of our surroundings; through the adoption 
of habits and institutions which, although we do not realize it, 
are founded on wide knowledge and long experience ; through 
cultivated manners and self-government, imposed by the usages 
of society ; through principles of morality and rules of conduct 
representing the enlightenment of conscience ; through general 
views, opinions, and beliefs, accepted upon trust, and perhaps 
never fully tested. 

The mere endowment and elevation of the individual, how- 
ever, his shaping-out (Ausbi/dung), as the Germans call it, 
though the first and most proper end of education, is not the 
only one. Culture could not even be maintained thus at the 
height it has reached ; and, like a ball sent rolling up an in- 
clined plane, the moment progress was brought fully to a stop, 
motion downward would set in. If men’s energies were 
directed to the complete acquisition of all that the past has 
produced, they would be found unequal to the task, and 
retrogression, perhaps even to the dead level of savage life, — 
the state of nature, as we call it,— could not fail to be the 
result. And we owe to our successors not merely the main- 
tenance, but also the extension, of the basis of individual 
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culture. We owe it to ourselves as well, since the highest 
intellectual pleasure of which man is capable is that of mental 
production, of adding to the general store of human knowledge. 
This requires that, after laying a certain wider foundation, we 
throw ourselves into some particular branch, or even some 
minute branchlet, of knowledge, advancing there as far as the 
farthest have gone, and pushing beyond them. We sacrifice 
something of our general culture in order to become specialists, 
endeavoring to repay to those who come after a part of our 
debt to those who have gone before. A certain taint of selfish- 
ness clings to him who does not follow such a course. A 
certain taint of dilettanteism also; for he who limits himself 
to gathering up others’ results, without going down to the very 
processes by which those results were won, and winning others, 
so as to know whence culture comes, and how, and, by being 
profoundly learned in one thing, to appreciate the cost and 
value of learning everywhere, can hardly lay claim to the 
possession of high culture at all. 

Moreover, there is another and a sterner reason why we may 
not devote ourselves to self-improvement as our sole occupation 
in life. The lower wants of our nature are clamorous for 
satisfaction, and will not be put off. Men must eat and drink, 
and be clothed and housed ; and in ministering to these neces- 
sities the greatly preponderating part of human labor must 
forever be engaged. The struggle for existence is severe; 
none can live without something of that knowledge which is 
power; none can live without the aid of his fellows, and with- 
out buying this aid by in his turn helping them; he must work, 
striving to give to his work the highest value. We know well, 
too, that this external incitement is necessary to our progress. 
We are not wise and pure enough to do without it. In the 
sweat of our brow we are condemned to eat our bread; in 
the same bitter broth we have also to partake of the other 
and higher enjoyments that life brings us. The interlacings 
and reciprocal influences of the lower selfishness, which 
seeks the animal comfort of the individual, and the higher, 
which seeks his intellectual and moral advancement, or which 
secks the welfare of others, or of the race, even at the sacrifice 
of self, are infinitely various, and intricate beyond the power 
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of philosophy to unravel. Endowed and privileged castes, 
raised above the necessity of labor, degenerate and die out. 
And those who are not consciously at work to help their fel- 
low-men fail of the very highest pleasure within men’s reach, 
one that no mere intellectual gratification can pretend to rival. 

These causes exert upon education a doubly modifying effect. 
In the first place, its end is in a manner divided into two, 
connected and yet separate ; namely, general culture, and spe- 
cial culture or training: that which enriches the man himself, 
raising him up toward or to the level of his age; and that 
which, in addition, equips him for his special life-work. 
Neither can be left out of sight in shaping the general system 
or the particular course of education: it can only be made a 
question when the one shall supplant the other, — or rather, 
shall prevail over the other; since both may and should be 
followed by us as long as we live. 

For, in the second place, the time of education is also af- 
fected. Life is divided into two parts, in one of which we are 
chiefly learners, in the other chiefly workers. First, as we 
say, we get our education, acquire our profession; then we 
practise, put to use what we have learned. This common 
statement, it is true, exaggerates the difference ; for, as we 
have just seen, our whole life should be a continuous process 
of education, as it may also begin very early to be actively pro- 
ductive. There is merely a kind of polarity induced in it by 
circumstances ; preparation prevails over application at the 
former end, application over preparation at the latter. Fora 
time we are borne upon the hands of others, and our every 
want supplied ; nothing but growth is expected of us; then, 
unless we are of those unfortunates who have to grapple with 
the hard necessities of life from the very outset, the way is 
still made easy for us a little longer, while we are getting ready 
to play our independent parts in life. Thus our earlier years, 
in comparison with the later, are chiefly preparatory ; they are 
spent in laying foundations ; on the one hand, for general cul- 
ture, on the other hand, for special training. How the time is 
shared between these two purposes has to be determined by 
the circumstances and tastes of each person, and by the offered 
facilities and demands of each community. A higher standard 
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of education implies a longer period devoted to the former, and 
a superior grade of culture reached. The highest or ideal grade 
is one which should enable us to overlook the whole field of 
human knowledge, so as to understand the position and rela- 
tions of every part, to appreciate the nature and degree of its 
importance, and to sympathize with its progress. But, besides 
that this ideal grade is attainable by none save the strongest 
and most gifted natures, such approach to it as is within each 
one’s power can only be the result of a whole life of training 
under the most favoring circumstances ; and we have, more- 
over, deliberately to sacrifice a part of it in favor of our life- 
work, only being careful to cast our youthful studies in such a 
form as shall best lead the way to our obtaining thereafter 
whatever our capacities and our situation in life shall put 
within our reach. And this necessity of making a selection 
and laying a foundation, of getting ready for what is to be done 
later, is the circumstance that gives to education in its nar- 
rower sense, to school instruction, its “ disciplinary ”’ character. 

Upon this point we must dwell a little; for discipline is a 
word with which not a little conjuring is done nowadays by 
men who fail to understand fully what it means. It is often 
spoken or written of as if it were itself an end, or at least the 
means to an end; as if it were something quite unconnected 
with the acquisition of valuable knowledge ; as if the acquisi- 
tion of certain kinds of knowledge always gave discipline, 
while that of other kinds did not; and so on. Now, properly 
speaking, culture and training are the only ends, and the ac- 
quisition of knowledge the only means to them, while the posi- 
tion of discipline is rather that of a method. The essence of 
discipline is simply preparation; that is a disciplinary study 
which duly leads the way to something that is to come after. 
He who sets up discipline and knowledge as opposed to and 
excluding each other wholly misapprehends their mutual rela- 
tions, and casts the advantage into the hands ef his adver- 
saries. In reality, the connection and interdependence of the 
two are complete. No discipline without valuable knowledge 
acquired ; all valuable knowledge available for discipline ; the 
discipline in proportion to the amount and value of the knowl- 
edge acquired: these are fundamental truths in the theory of 
education. 
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Only, of course, the degree of value of any given knowledge 
is not absolute, but relative. One kind of knowledge is worth 
more to men in general; another to a particular learner, in 
view of his natural disposition, his past studies, or his plans 
for the future; one kind is worth more than another at a cer- 
tain stage of education ; one kind should be taught in a certain 
manner and extent, another in another. The disciplinary 
method implies that the instructor, viewing the whole body of 
knowledge, in its connections and applications, will bring be- 
fore his pupil’s mind the right kind, at the right time, to secure 
the best result in the end. 

Equally, of course, the method can never be carried out in 
ideal perfection. It involves an amount of study of the wants 
of each particular scholar which is but rarely practicable, an 
amount of skill and foresight which human instructors can- 
not attain. It is most nearly realized, perhaps, in the case of 
the young prince, born to rule a kingdom, for whom the best 
masters in every department can be engaged and changed, un- 
der the direction of some wise manager, whose whole mind is 
devoted to the task. Yet, even here, the gravest errors and 
failures are more than possible; and, in less favorable condi- 
tions, the degree of success is liable to be proportionately less. 
Our general systems of instruction, by classes, with established 
courses, are at their best only hit-or-miss affairs. Many a 
pupil is spoiled, as scholar and as man, whom a different treat- 
ment would have saved. And hardly one grows up to emi- 
nence, or even to moderate success, who has not to look back 
with regret to labor misdirected, and time lost by being hon- 
estly and diligently misspent. This in no wise constitutes a 
condemnation of our system; it is simply a result of the im- 
perfection of human endeavor, and irremediable. There is no 
wisdom at command to render it otherwise ; the lessons of ex- 
perience are as costly as they are valuable. But a recognition 
of the fact should save us from excessive faith in any given 
system, or from the adoption and maintenance of a single rigid 
system, to be imposed upon all learners. The field of univer- 
sal knowledge, as compared with the capacity of the individual 
learner, is infinite ; and not all minds need reap the essentials 
of culture off the same part of it. We should not be too dis- 
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trustful of consulting the taste of a pupil, because it may lead 
him to pass by unheeded something of which we know and feel 
the value. 

For, sooner or later in the precess even of general education, 
the pupil himself has to be taken into the counsels of those who 
direct his course. The young child, indeed, can be set at what 
you will, and kept to his task, however disagreeable it may be, 
by pains and penalties ; the old-fashioned motive-power of the 
rod and ferule has made many a good scholar and true lover 
of learning, although the ideal educator is one who, without 
swerving from his disciplinary course, yet contrives to make it 
all the way alluring. But this childish method of compulsion 
cannot be kept up to the end of school training, lest the great 
object aimed at be endangered or lost. That education is a 
failure which is felt throughout, or mainly, as drudgery, for all 
effort to acquire will cease when the pressure of constraint is 
removed ; and this is a result of all others to be deplored ; noth- 
ing that leads to such a catastrophe has any right to be called 
disciplinary. It may be made a question in each particular 
case how soon and how far the pupil’s disposition shall be hu- 
mored. No doubt there is often the highest and best discipline 
in good hard drudgery, in crushing out or transforming a de- 
cided liking or disliking, when the character under treatment 
is of a temper to bear such forcing ; and there is always a due 
medium between a facile giving way to indolence or idle pref- 
erence and a wise yielding to the natural bent. But no one 
should be managed as if he were going to be forever in the 
hands of tutors and governors, and could be made to do what 
they willed till the end of life; when he undertakes the care of 
himself, he must be ready for it, not merely as having learned 
to apply his powers, but as having felt the reward and enjoy- 
ment that comes from their application. If he is to be a man 
of culture, he must quit school and go forth to his life-work 
with a generous capital of valuable knowledge of which he 
feels the value, informed of the sources of knowledge and 
trained in the ways in which it has been and is to be won, real- 
izing in some measure what there is in the world worth know- 
ing, and craving to know it. Then, indeed, the process of a 
life-long education has been properly begun, and may be trusted 
to go on by itself to the end. 
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Our view of education, it will be noticed, excludes the ele- 
ment of intellectual gymnastics, of exercise for the mere sake 
of exercise, with indifference to the value of the subject-mat- 
ter, or with preference (as some would even have it) for that 
which is and must ever continue to be unpractical and useless. 
No worse error, surely, can be committed than that of founding 
education upon such mock work ; it is a running completely 
into the ground (to use a phrase more expressive, perhaps, 
than elegant) of the true disciplinary idea, that we are, in the 
season of preparation, to acquire knowledge in view of its pro- 
spective rather than of its immediate value. The human mind 
is not a mill which is going to grind grain famously by and by 
if you practise it in grinding gravel-stones now ; it can do no 
real work upon anything but realities; it must acquire in 
order to produce ; it can only give out of such as is put into it. 
It is a storehouse as well, which a disciplinary education fills 
systematically and carefully, blocking up none of the entrances 
or passageways by crowding, packing at the bottom those 
things which should go lowest that others may rest upon them, 
setting everything in connection with its proper belongings, and 
leaving always more room, instead of less, because the recep- 
tacle, if rightly treated, is indefinitely extensible in every 
direction ; because, if the foundation be made broad and firm 
enough, we may build securely up to heaven. The rooms 
should not be filled with rubbish, to lie neglected or to be 
turned out again; time and space are both too precious for 
that. Nor must too much even of valuable material be carted 
in in bulk, to be left unarranged, and at last, perhaps, to fall 
into hopeless and choking confusion. But most of all, it is 
not to be filled up with frames and shapes, having the show of 
solidity but not its substance, and whose hollowness shall some 
time lead to the disorder and downfall of what is stored about 
and upon them. Of the various kinds of cram, by far the 
worst is that which crowds in prematurely the derived results 
of learning, inferences and beliefs, systems and general truths. 
This is the strong meat that must not be set before babes. The 
young mind has a wonderful appetite for bare facts, and not an 
unhealthy one, since its power of digestion is equally wonder- 
ful. It pushes its inquiries eagerly in every direction ; its ever- 
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repeated demand is, “ What is that?” and if it shows signs 
of a deeper curiosity by also asking “ Why?” it is satisfied 
with the most superficial explanation, while it hurries on to 
new information. It is content to take everything in the form 
of facts, while the older and more trained intellect craves to 
see the reason and the bearings, and is averse to receiving 
aught that it cannot set in connection with truths already 
stored, or bring under categories already established. 

To teach first, therefore, facts, items of positive knowledge, 
and then lead the mind on by degrees to their connections and 
relations, to generalizations and inferences, is the method that 
nature prescribes for imparting knowledge; and it is also the 
truly disciplinary method. It is a copy of that by whieh the 
highest results of knowledge have been gained, and it prepares 
both for appreciating and for adding to these results. The 
whole body of culture, in every department, is founded upon 
facts ; they are the necessary mental pabulum by whose diges- 
tion is to be worked out in every mind, as it has been worked 
out in the history of the race, the complete organic structure of 
wisdom and culture. Those who jeer at “ barren facts” as 
means of education speak without book. Every fact, of what- 
ever kind, is in itself, indeed, a barren thing ; its relations and 
consequences make it fruitful, but these are only to be reached 
after it is learned. For instance, we teach our children, in the 
way of discipline, to conjugate a Latin verb: what drier and 
more unattractive fact can be put before the mind of the young 
pupil than that a certain people of whom he knows nothing, at 
atime in the past of which he can form no conception, said 
amo when they wished to express what we express by J love ? 
It is only the instructor who knows that the drudgery of acquir- 
ing such facts will be rewarded, by and by, by the results they 
will yield. The same is true of the multiplication4able, of the 
items of historical and geographical knowledge, of points of 
structure in plants and animals, of the details of constitution 
and properties in the substances about us. The mere piling in 
of knowledge, without making it lead on to something more 
and different, is as useless for discipline in any one of these 
departments as in the others. We do not, because the Latin 
verb is a valuable means of discipline, follow it up with the 
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Hungarian verb, the Basque, the Choctaw, although in itself, 
for an exercise in mental gymnastics, each of these last is as 
valuable as the first. We should as soon think, when the child 
has mastered the pothooks and hangers which are to train his 
hand duly for the formation of English letters, of proceeding 
to teach him the elements of the Arabic and Chinese alphabets, 
instead of carrying him on to English writing. If the time 
given to education were to be spent in training the intellect to 
perform certain processes deftly, without regard to the mate- 
rials it dealt with, men would be turned out to the duties of 
life wholly unfitted to cope with them. You cannot put the 
judgment in position to act, without informing the mind; give 
it upon any subject facts enough, duly arranged, and it will, 
with such force of insight as it naturally possesses, see their 
relations and draw the conclusions they suggest; teach it not to 
try to act without the utmost possible collection and arrange- 
ment of its facts, and you have given it the most valuable 
lesson it can receive. We know and acknowledge in practice 
that the judgment is competent to deal only with matters in 
which it is well versed; that is to say, where it knows thor- 
oughly the facts involved and their relations, and is used to 
combining them. The greatest scholar is comparatively weak 
off his own ground, and, knowing his weakness, is modest and 
timid ; it is only the sciolist who, having obtained a smattering 
of knowledge in one or two departments, fancies himself capa- 
ble of rendering a valuable opinion upon any point that can be 
brought before him. Our ordinary courses of education, in- 
cluding a variety of subjects and winding up with a degree and 
an exhibition, are too apt to be regarded as finishing instead of 
merely inceptive and introductory processes ; the graduate feels 
that he has been disciplined, that his judgment has been once 
for all trained, and may now be trusted to act as it should: and 
hence the crudity and emptiness — the vealiness, if we may be 
permitted the word — of commencement oratory in general ; 
hence, and from other like causes, that flood of talk beyond 
knowledge with which we, of all communities in the world, 
perhaps, are most mercilessly deluged. To counteract the 
tendencies that bring about this state of things, to teach 
the modesty and reserve of true scholarship, to keep alive 
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the youthful craving for facts, to repress the adult tendency 
to form opinions by examining and comparing other opinions, 
should be among the most cherished aims of an education that 
pretends to be disciplinary. The necessity and the art of thor- 
ough and independent investigation, what are the sources of 
knowledge and how they are to be consulted and used, and that 
in more than one department, — if the pupil’s training has not 
taught him these, it is a failure. Nothing else can give a real 
possession of truth. For most of what we hold we are obliged 
to rely upon the authority of others; it is out of our power 
even to review the processes by which it has been developed 
from its ultimate sources; but a part of it we must have thus 
tested, and we must feel ourselves capable of testing the rest, 
or none of it is our own. 

To make anything less than the whole existing and acces- 
sible body of human knowledge the groundwork of education, 
taken in the largest sense, is wholly inadmissible. All that 
we have received it is our duty to maintain and augment. 
Every part of it is valuable, capable of conversion to the uses 
of discipline and of leading to individual culture. Nothing 
that men know is so bare and dull that it does not deserve to 
be kept in mind, extended, and placed in new relations, and 
that it may not be made productive of valuable fruit. To ask 
what knowledge is disciplinary is the question of ignorance. 
The true question to ask is, What kind of discipline does any 
given knowledge afford, to what does it conduct, what prepara- 
tion does it itself need in order to be brought profitably into the 
scheme of education, and what is its value for that general cul- 
ture which should be the universal possession, or for any one of 
the departments of special training which have to be shared 
out among different individuals and classes ? 

In the light of these considerations, we are prepared for 
looking to see what part the study of languages and of lan 
guage is entitled to bear in our systems of education. 

And we have first to notice that the acquisition of language 
is the primary and fundamental step in education. We learn 
our language, as truly as we learn mathematics or geography ; 
appropriating, by both processes alike, results wrought out by 
the labors of unnumbered generations. The power of speech 
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is a human capacity, distinctive and indefeasible, like the ca- 
pacity of art, or the power to devise and use instruments, with 
both of which, indeed, it stands in essential connection ; but 
every language that exists or has existed is a constituent part 
of human culture, an institution, gradually wrought out under 
the pressure of human wants and human circumstances ; into 
its development have been absorbed the slowly gathered fruits 
of men’s thought and experience, not less than into the de- 
velopment of the arts and sciences, only in a more intimate 
and unconscious manner. It started from rude and humble 
beginnings, as the simple satisfaction of a social impulse, the 
desire of men to communicate with one another; just as the 
child, when he begins to talk, thinks only of conversing with 
those about him respecting the petty affairs of his childish 
world, and does not dream that he is at the same time equip- 
ping his mind and soul with an instrument which will enable 
them to grapple with all the problems of the universe. We do 
not easily believe that the speech we learn is something made 
by our predecessors for our benefit, because we are clearly con- 
scious of our own little power over it, to extend, alter, or amend 
it. But this is simply the token and effect of the infinite little- 
ness of our individual activity, as compared with the mass of 
all that has been done and is doing by others; the insignifi- 
cance of each of our predecessors was like our own; but the 
sum of the infinite series of infinitesimals is the substantial 
product, language. We are ourselves a part of the force that 
is altering our present speech, and adapting it to the purposes 
of our successors, and there is no other foree whatever in action 
to that end. He who should come out upon the arena of the 
nineteenth century equipped only with the English of the 
eleventh, would be as awkward and helpless as he who should 
enter into modern battle in the iron panoply of the same period, 
with Jance in rest, and battle-axe slung at saddle-bow ; and our 
own English will be in the same manner, if not in the same 
degree, unequal to the needs of the intellectual combatant of 
eight hundred years hence. And if during the last period no 
influence has been exercised upon the language which did not 
proceed from its speakers, so neither in the preceding period, 
nor in the one before that, and so on, until the very beginning 
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isreached. There is not an item in the whole of human speech 
which these forces are not demonstrably capable of having pro- 
duced ; not an item which the enlightened student of language 
feels compelled, or impelled, to ascribe to any other force. 

It was necessary to insist at greater length upon this point, 
because there exists even in cultivated opinion so much confu- 
sion and error in regard to it. Many fail to distinguish between 
language as an endowment of human nature, or the power to 
speak, and language as a developed product and result of this 
endowment, or the body of words and phrases constituting a 
given speech. Language is far enough from being reason, or 
mind, or thought; it is simply an acquired instrumentality 
without which all these are comparatively impotent, ineffective, 
and unmanageable gifts. Its acquisition has been one of the 
very earliest steps in the progress of humanity, and one uni- 
versally taken, as universally as the production of at least rude 
tools and weapons, of articles of dress and means of shelter. 
No human tribe or race has ever been met with which had not 
been since time immemorial in the traditional possession of as 
much as this, although many a one has rested with this, and 
advanced no further. 

The part, then, which language plays in the development of 
each individual is a reflex of that which it has played in the 
development of the race. It is the beginning and foundation 
of everything else. It is our introduction to the macrocosmos 
and the microcosmos, the world without us and the world 
within us. Life and its surroundings are present before the 
sense of the young child now as before that of the earliest 
speechless human beings ; but they are a bewildering phantas- 
magoria, into the understanding of which he has to work him- 
self, as they did. In all the exercises of his nascent powers, 
he is led on and assisted by his fellows, mainly in and through 
language. With words are taught distinctions, classifications, 
abstractions, relations; through them, observation is directed 
to the matters most calling for attention ; through them con- 
sciousness is awakened and exercised, and the reasoning pow- 
ers are trained ; and he who has only learned to talk has fairly 
begun his education, outer and inner. 

While thus the first instalment of our indebtedness for cul- 
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ture to the past and the present, language is the principal 
means of all the rest. It puts us in communication with our 
fellows, and makes our growth an integral part of that of the 
race, stretching our individual littleness into the larger dimen- 
sions of collective human nature. Almost all that is done for 
us by others, outside the narrow circle with which we come in 
personal contact, almost all, indeed, which is done within that 
circle itself, is done through language. And the same instru- 
mentality, of course, is to serve us in the exercising of our 
influence upon others. The work we do for our contempora- 
ries and our successors has to be performed, in great part, in 
and through language. Our receiving and our giving take 
place by one channel. 

All this, however, may seem to have but little bearing upon 
the subject of education in the narrower sense of school work, 
of preparation made under instructors for the work of life. 
Of course, it will be said, every one must learn his own mother- 
tongue, as the feundation upon which everything else is to be 
built ; there can be no question as to the necessity of the dis- 
cipline which its acquisition brings; but it comes by a kind of 
natural and unconscious process ; it is very different from what 
is won by direct study. The objection is not altogether well 
founded. We are not prepared to inquire what the study of 
foreign languages is to do for us, until we have seen clearly 
what our own is worth to us, and how; for the learning of a 
foreign tongue is but the repetition, under other circumstances, 
of the learning of our own; and what fruit the one yields is of 
the same kind with that derived from the other. Great as is 
the difference of the two cases (consisting chiefly in the fact 
that that training of the consciousness and reasoning powers 
which is involved in learning to speak at all is done once for 
all, in the main, and does not admit of being repeated), it is 
one of degree «ad circumstance only. One language is in 
itself as much extraneous to our mental acts as another. Asa 
part of acquired and acquirable culture, our speech is deter- 
mined by the particular advantages which we enjoy. With a 
change of surroundings during childhood, we should have made 
French, or Turkish, or Chinese, or Dakota, our “ mother- 
tongue,” and looked upon English as the strange jargon which 
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we must acquire artificially. We may even now, if we choose, 
and if our present habits of thought and of articulation are not 
too firmly fixed upon us, make ourselves so at home in any one 
of the tongues just mentioned, that it shall become to us more 
native than English. There can be, therefore, no peculiar and 
magical effect derived from the addition to the body of signs 
for thought with which we are already familiar of another body 
of signs, used now or in the past by some other community ; 
it is simply a continuing and supplementing of the possession 
we already enjoy, — wealth added to wealth. 

How far it is desirable or necessary thus to continue and 
supplement one’s natively acquired possession will naturally 
depend, in no small measure, upon the amount of wealth 
gained with the latter. The Polynesian or African, for exam- 
ple, who should wish to rise to the level of the best culture of 
the day, could climb but a very little way by the help of his 
own dialect. When this had done its utmost for him, he would, 
though raised greatly above what he could have been without 
it, still be far down in the scale of human development, and 
with a sadly limited space for further growth opened to him. Let 
him add English to his possessions, and his horizon would be 
inconceivably expanded ; his way would be clear to more than 
he could ever hope to gain, though he devoted to study all the 
energies of a long life. What was thus made accessible to 
him by a secondary process, by education in the narrower 
sense, is made accessible to us by a first process, the natural 
learning of our mother-tongue. All that English could do for 
him it can do for us. It were vain to deny that true and 
high culture is within reach of him who rightly studies the 
English language alone, knowing naught of any other. More 
of the fruits of knowledge are deposited in it and in its liter- 
ature than one man can make his own. History affords at 
least one illustrious example, within our own near view, of a 
people that has risen to the loftiest pinnacle of culture with no 
aid from linguistic or philological study: it is the Greek peo- 
ple. The elements, the undeveloped germs of the Greek civil- 
ization, did indeed in part come from foreign sources: but they 
did not come through literature ; they were gained by personal 
intercourse. To the true Greek, from the beginning to the 
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end of Grecian history, every tongue save his own was barbar- 
ous, and unworthy of his attention; he learned such, if he 
learned them at all, only for the simplest and most practical 
ends of communication with their speakers. No trace of Latin, 
or Hebrew, or Egyptian, or Assyrian, or Sanskrit, or Chinese 
was to be found in the curriculum of the Athenian student, 
though dim intimations of valuable knowledge reached by 
some of those nations, of noble works produced by them, had 
reached his ear. What the ancient Greek could do, let it not 
be said that the modern speaker of English, with a tongue into 
which have been poured the treasures of all literature and sci- 
ence, from every part of the world, and from times far beyond 
the dawn of Grecian history, cannot accomplish. 

We must be careful, however, not to hurry from this to the 
conclusion that there is no longer good ground for car studying 
any language save our own. We have, rather, only to draw 
one or two negative inferences. In the first place, that we 
must not contemn the man who knows no other language than 
his own as lacking the essentials of culture, since he may have 
derived from his English what is an equivalent, or more than 
an equivalent, for all the strange tongues we have at command. 
In the second place, that our inducement to study Latin and 
Greek, or any other such tongue, is very different from that 
which should lead our imagined Polynesian or African to study 
English. At the revival of letters, indeed, the classical 
tongues stood toward those of modern Europe in something 
such a position as one of the latter now to the Polynesian or 
African dialects ; they contained the treasures of knowledge 
and culture, which were only attainable through them; hence, 
they were the almost exclusive means of discipline ; to study 
them was to learn what was known, and to lay the necessary 
foundation for further productiveness in every department. 
The process of change from that condition of things to the 
present, when the best and most cultivated modern languages 
are far richer in collected wealth than ever was either the 
Greek or the Latin, has been a gradual one, accompanying the 
slow transfusion of the old knowledge into new forms, and its 
increase by the results of the best thought, the deepest wis- 
dom, and the most penetrating investigation of the past six or 
eight centuries. 
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The reasons why we may not imitate the ancient Greek con- 
tempt and neglect of foreign tongues are many and various, 
and sufficiently evident. In brief, our culture has a far wider 
and stronger basis than that of the Greek, including numerous 
departments of knowledge of which he had no conception ; 
history, and antiquity, and literature, and language itself, are 
subjects of study to us in a sense altogether different from what 
they were to any ancient people; we have learned, moreover, 
that the roundabout course, through other tongues, to the com- 
prehension and mastery of our own, is the shortest; and we 
recognize other communities besides ourselves as engaged in 
the same rapid career of advancement of knowledge, and con- 
stantly setting us lessons which we cannot afford to leave un- 
read. 

Of these reasons, the last is the most obvious and elemen- 
tary. Language is primarily a means of communication ; and 
as the possession of our native tongue gives us access to other 
minds, so the acquisition of more languages widens our sphere 
of intercourse, lays open additional sources of enlightenment, 
and increases the number of our instructors. Even were it 
possible that everything valuable that was produced abroad 
should find its way into English, it would yet be more promptly 
and better studied in the form in which it originally appeared. 
No one can claim to have ready access to the fountains of 
knowledge nowadays who has it only by the channel of his 
native speech. 

The important bearing of the study of foreign languages 
and literatures upon that of our own is also universally recog- 
nized. It has become a trite remark, that no one knows his 
own tongue who knows no other beside it. Our native language 
is too much a matter of unreflective habit with us for us to be 
able to set it in the full light of an objective study. Some- 
thing of the same difficulty is felt in relation also to our native 
literature ; we hardly know what it is and what it is worth, 
until we come to compare it with another. No doubt this diffi- 
culty admits of being measurably removed by other means; 
but the easiest and most effective means is philological study. 
This supplies us the needed ground of comparison, and brings 
characteristic qualities to our conscious apprehension ; nothing 
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else so develops the faculty of literary criticism, and leads to 
that skilled and artistic handling of our mother-tongue which 
is the highest adornment of a natural aptitude, and is able 
even in no small degree to supply the place of this. He whose 
object it is to wield effectively the resources of his own vernac- 
ular can account no time lost which he spends, under proper 
direction, in the acquisition of other tongues. Nothing else, 
again, so trains the capacity to penetrate into the minds and 
hearts of men, to read aright the records of their opinion and 
action, to get off one’s own point of view and see and estimate 
things as others see them. Those who would understand and 
influence their fellows, those who deal with dogma and prece- 
dent, with the interpretation and application of principles that 
affect man most nearly, must give themselves to studies of 
which philology is a chief means and aid. 

When it comes, however, to the question of deeper investi- 
gations into human history, in all its branches, then the neces- 
sity of a philology that reaches far beyond the boundaries of 
English becomes at every turn most clearly apparent. No 
part of our modern culture — language, literature, or anything 
else — has its roots in itself, or is to be comprehended without 
following it up through the records of its former phases. The 
study of history, as accessible especially in languages and lit- 
eratures (in a far less degree in art and antiquities), has 
become one of the principal divisions of human labor. No 
small part of our most precious knowledge has been won in it, 
and has been deposited in our own tongue, even entering toa 
certain extent into that unconscious culture which we gain we 
hardly know whence or how. But while its results are thus 
accessible even in English, so far as may serve the purposes of 
general culture to one whose special activity is to be exerted 
in a different direction, that kind of thorough mastery which 
has been described above as needed to make knowledge disci- 
plinary is not to be won in this manner. How tame and life- 
less, for example, is his apprehension of the history of English 
words who looks out their etymologies in a dictionary, however 
skilfully constructed, compared with his who reads it in the 
documents in which it is contained! Again, the general truths 
of linguistic science, having been once wrought out by the 
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study and comparison of many tongues, are capable of being 
so distinctly stated, and so clearly illustrated out of the re- 
sources of English, as to be made patent to the sense of every 
intelligent and well-instructed English scholar; yet only he 
can be said to have fully mastered them who can bring to them 
independent and varied illustration from the same data which 
led to their establishment. And the case is the same with all 
the elements that make up our civilization; while there is a 
primitive darkness into which we cannot follow them, they 
have a long history of development which must be read where 
it is found written, in the records of the many races through 
whose hands they have passed on their way to us. The work 
is far from being yet completely done; an inexhaustible mass 
of materials still remains to be explored and elaborated ; and 
men have to be trained for the task, not less than for the inves- 
tigation of material nature. 

These are, in brief and imperfect statement, the leading prin- 
ciples by which is to be tested the value of philology in general, 
and of each particular language, as a means of education. And 
first, as regards the languages most nearly allied with our own 
in character and circumstances, namely, those of modern Eu- 
rope, it is to be noted that they are especially our resort as 
sources of positive knowledge. Yet with certain of them, 
notably the French and the German, our connections are of 
the higher and more philosophical as well as of the lower and 
more practical character. Some of our prominent branches of 
thought have to be followed up to their roots in the French and 
German literatures. These, too, are by their beauties and 
peculiarities fitted to furnish the ground of comparative literary 
study; and the same advantage is possessed by the structure 
and usages of the languages themselves, — an advantage height- 
ened by the historical relation they sustain to English. Had we 
nothing else with yet stronger recommendations to apply to, 
the German and French, especially the former, would answer 
to us all the essential disciplinary purposes of philological 
study ; as, indeed, to many they are and must be made to 
answer those purposes. As the case stands, they are among 
the indispensable parts of a disciplinary education; he who 
quits school and enters upon the active work of life without 
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mastering either or both of them cannot claim to have enjoyed 
the benefit of a liberal training. 

The other modern languages stand off around these in ever 
more distant circles of relation to our education ; some chal- 
lenging a place almost as near; others interesting only the 
special student of literatures, the professed philologist; yet 
others, only the special student of languages, the scientific lin- 
guist. Each, in its own manner and degree, is worthy to be 
studied ; each has its own contribution to make to that wider 
foundation of valuable knowledge on which is to be built up 
the higher culture of the future. 

So also with the ancient languages, the extant records of the 
men of olden time. There is no fragment of such record, 
from whatever part or period of the world, which has not its 
claim upon the attention of the present age. And that the 
claim is recognized is fully attested by the acute and successful 
attempts which this century has seen made upon the secrets of 
lost tongues and long-buried monuments. The Egyptian, the 
Persian, the Ninevitic remains are but the most conspicuous 
among the many trophies won by the scholarly zeal of our 
time. A host of languages are now regularly professed in 
the highest institutions of learning which our ancestors either 
knew naught of or regarded with something of the contempt- 
uous feeling of the Greeks toward the barbarians. These, too, 
have their various positions of importance, according to their 
intrinsic value, or the relations they sustain to our interests. 
Some, like the Egyptian and Zend, have come down as frag- 
ments merely, casting light upon ancient and perished civiliza- 
tions, or illustrating the interconnections of races. Some, 
though possessing abundant and valuable literatures, are with- 
drawn from our sympathies by their peculiarity of structure, 
and the isolation of the culture they represent. Such is the Chi 
nese; to the merits and claims of which, however, we are at 
present far from doing justice. Yet others, in place almost 
equally remote, are brought near by ties of another kind. Such 
is the Sanskrit, which, on the score of its literature, its institu- 
tions, the people speaking it, is hardly more to us than Chi- 
nese; but which has over the latter an immense prepon- 
derance as being of our own kith and kin, and also the most 
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primitive and unchanged of the tongues which own a common 
origin with ours and with those others, in ancient and modern 
Europe, which most interest us. In all that concerns the his- 
tory of development of these tongues, and even the history 
and science of language in general, it stands pre-eminent. 
Hence the prominence it has so suddenly assumed in the sys- 
tems of higher education. In this country, forty years ago, one 
who knew aught of it would have been a spectacle ; now they 
are to be counted by hundreds who have found out that to the 
philologist Sanskrit comes next in importance to Latin and 
Greek, and who have made some knowledge of it their own. 
As from China and India we come westward toward Europe, 
we meet with languages which are invested with interest as 
being connected with that grand historic movement whose 
direct issue is our modern civilization. This, to us, is a consid- 
eration outweighing in consequence all others. The history of 
our own culture, and of the nations which have contributed to 
it, is, in our apprehension, almost the sum and substance of all 
history ; it is often called outright “‘ universal history,” though 
by a usage that is open to criticism, since it seems too oblivious 
of the claims of that larger part of mankind who would thus 
be denied to have had a history. Of the so-called Oriental 
literatures, the Arabic, especially, owns a subordinate share in 
this kind of importance, besides that which belongs to it in 
other respects, because the Arabs were in some measure mid- 
dle-men between modern Europe and the classic past. There 
is another tongue, the Hebrew, akin with the Arabic, whose 
intimate connection with one of the main elements of our 
civilization, our religion, might seem to challenge for it a more 
conspicuous place among our subjects of study than is actually 
allowed it. But the earliest Christian authorities are Greek, 
not Hebrew; Christianity passed so soon out of the charge of 
the Semitic races, that the fathers and founders of our general 
civilization, the Greeks and Romans, became the founders and 
Fathers of the Church. Its history was removed from the 
original Hebrew basis and established on classic ground, and 
the Hebrew language has not maintained a widely acknowleged 
practical value ; few besides theologians think it necessary to 
read the Old Testament in its own tongue. The narrow com- 
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pass and unique character of the literature, and the real 
remoteness of both language and race from ours, have helped 
to bring about this result. 

We come finally to consider the two classical languages. 
Here we have not to cast about to discover their peculiar 
claims upon us; in nearly every department of value of which 
we have taken note, they stand incontestably first. Thus, 
especially, in regard to that most significant item of all, the 
history of ourculture. In Greece and Rome are the beginnings 
of nearly all that we most value. They are like the twin lakes 
in which the Nile has its origin; the mountain torrents which 
centre in these, to issue in that majestic stream, are by com- 
parison hardly worth our attention. Our art, science, history, 
philosophy, poetry, — even, as has just been shown, our relig- 
ion, —take their start there. There is, as it were, the very 
heart of the great past, whose secrets are unlocked by language. 

This is the firm and indestructible foundation of the ex- 
traordinary importance attaching to the study of the classical 
tongues. Nothing that may arise hereafter can interfere with 
it; Greek and Latin, and the antiquity they depict, must con- 
tinue the sources of knowledge as to the beginnings of history, 
and be studied as long as history is studied. 

But they have also other advantages, which enhance their 
title to prominence in education. The Greeks and Romans 
are, in their intensity of action and influence, the two most 
wonderful communities which history exhibits. Their litera- 
tures, in nearly every department, offer unsurpassed, if not 
unequalled, models of composition, where vigor of thought, 
fertility of fancy, and elegance of form are present in equal 
proportion. And as regards the languages themselves, while 
we would avoid any controversy touching the relative merits, 
considered as instruments of human thought, of these and of 
the most highly cultivated modern tongues, we may at least 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that the former, the 
Greek especially, are the most perfect known specimens of the 
synthetic type of speech, —a type through which our own Eng- 
lish has passed, on its way to its present condition. Indeed, 
if we take the suffrages of the great scholars of the world as 
those of the Greek generals were taken after the battle of 
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Salamis, we shall hardly escape concluding its absolute pre- 
eminence, as the superior conduct of Themistocles in that fight; 
for each one, if he set his own native speech first, will rank the 
Greek as clearly second. Between the classical tongues and 
the English, once more, there exists a direct affiliation. What 
part of our stores of word and phrase comes directly from the 
French comes ultimately from the Latin ; and, in our resort to 
the sources, we cannot stop short of the Latin. Another part 
comes directly from this language and from the Greek ; and to 
the same fountains we habitually resort for the satisfaction of 
our daily arising needs of expression. The thorough student 
of English speech, not less than of English literature and insti- 
tutions, must go to Greek and Latin for much of his most 
valuable material. 

These are matters too familiar to have required to be touched 
upon otherwise than lightly. But, great as is their consequence, 
they do not entirely explain the position given to the classics 
in our general scheme of disciplinary education. One or two 
circumstances of a more adventitious character exercise an 
influence in the same direction. Thus, in the first place, ever 
since the revival of letters, a considerable share of the best 
human effort has been given to study of the classics ; to their elu- 
cidation has been devoted, with lavish expenditure of time and 
labor, ability of the highest order, acuteness the most penetrat- 
ing, critical judgment the most sound and mature. An im- 
mense store of the results of human thought is deposited in 
the literature bearing upon them. Every item of classic lore 
has been so turned over and over, placed in so many lights and 
reflected in so many minds, that it is, so to speak, instinct with 
culture. Culture breeds culture ; the bare items of knowledge 
become efficiently cultivating when superior minds have set 
them in order, combined them, and shown to what they lead. 
The fruits of this extreme elaboration are visible in every part of 
the classic field. No other tongues have had their phenomena 
and laws so exhaustively exhibited ; nowhere has the whole 
life of an ancient people been so laid open to view, in its grand 
outlines and its minute details. Hence, all students of an- 
tiquity have gone to school to classical philology in order to 
learn how to investigate the past ; how, shaking off the cling- 
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ing prejudices of their modern education, to live with long-gone 
races as if of them. In this respect, also, the classics are the 
training-ground of history. 

In the second place, there is another way in which culture 
has tended to breed its like. Classic study still inherits a little 
of the feeling of times when it was the exclusive means of a 
liberal education, when only he who knew Latin and Greek 
knew anything, and he was most truly learned and cultivated 
who knew most of them. Classical scholars were long the sole 
body of educated men; and they yet constitute the most influ- 
ential and powerful guild of the educated, with perhaps an ink- 
ling of a disposition to look down unduly upon those who have 
not been initiated into their body, and do not know their pass- 
words. In the general opinion, a man is more set down by 
inability to understand a classical allusion, or directly appre- 
ciate the force of a new word from the Latin, than by a betrayal 
of ignorance on many a topic of more essential consequence. 
Now it is indeed a matter of great moment to be in intellectual 
sympathy with those whom we admire, to meet them on com- 
mon ground, discuss common subjects with them, and fully 
appreciate what interests them. And from this sympathy is 
derived a perfectly legitimate enhancement of the worth of 
classical study ; only one that is liable to be exaggerated, and 
perverted to the service of narrow-mindedness and pedantry. 

That the value of a study of the classics is by its advocates 
often put on false grounds and overrated may not be denied ; 
and such error and exaggeration has the natural effect to pro- 
voke opposing injustice from the other party. The sooner it is 
acknowledged that Greek and Latin philology simply forms a 
branch of general philology, with very special claims to our 
attention, differing not in kind, but only in degree from those 
of other branches, and depending on qualities which are in 
every particular capable of being distinctly defined and ex- 
actly weighed, the better will it be for the cause of education, 
and for harmony among educators. There cannot, as we have 
already seen, ever come a time when these languages will not 
occupy a leading place among our disciplinary studies; but as 
they have long since been cast down from their former rank 
as sole means of discipline, so they are still losing ground rel- 
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atively, and must continue to do so in the future, by the inev- 
itable operation of natural causes. Of their more adventitious 
recommendations (as we have called them above) they will be 
measurably stripped, by the rapid accumulation of the results 
of human labor in other departments of knowledge and the 
growing consciousness of strength in the laborers there ; while 
even their most essential merits must slowly fade; for the 
more of human history and of human productiveness we leave 
behind us, the less comparative importance can belong to any 
particular period of the one, to any particular fruits of the 
other. So long as education is founded on knowledge, and as 
knowledge increases, the educational value of each single de- 
partment and body of knowledge must diminish. 

It is instructive to note the change of aspect which classical 
study has undergone since its uprisal,—a change analogous 
with that which each individual undergoes toward his teach- 
ers, toward the whole array of enlightening influences from 
without. Men went to Greece and Rome at first as the reposi- 
tories of higher knowledge, for authoritative instruction. Then, 
as they gained independence of judgment, founded on the pos- 
session of what their instructors had known and their own 
further acquisitions, a new spirit began to show itself, that 
of criticism. This is the spirit which dominates in all modern 
philology, in every department. It implies simply that we 
appeal to the past no longer as an authority, but as a witness ; 
we listen to it with respect, even with reverence, but without 
obsequiousness, mindful that no witness is implicitly to be 
trusted, and that the truth is to be won only by cross-examina- 
tion and the confrontation of testimonies. We take no man’s 
dictum on any point without questioning his right to give it ; 
we strive to put ourselves in his position and see from his point 
of view, in order to understand him, and estimate what he 
says at its real value. This is scepticism, in the good, etymo- 
logical sense of the term, the determination to see with our 
own eyes whatever lies within our sphere of sight, instead of 
letting others see for us. Familiar examples of its effects are 
to be seen in our treatment of the traditional history of early 
Rome, to credit which is now as rare as to doubt it was rare 
a century or two since; and in our discussions of the person- 
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ality of Homer, which we recognize as a point not to be 
settled by the opinion of antiquity, but through the most pene- 
trating study of the Homeric poems, along with an investiga- 
tion of the conditions under which like works have appeared 
elsewhere. 

In the strictest accordance, now, with this distinctive spirit 
of modern philology is the whole spirit of modern science, so 
called. The latter recognizes all culture as founded on the 
basis of positive knowledge, all knowledge as valuable, and 
observation and deduction as the only means of arriving at 
knowledge. And it applies itself to examining those same 
sources of knowledge to which men in all ages have had re- 
course, questioning them with such success as they could 
command. It rests contented with no opinion or conclusion 
standing on a foundation that admits of being widened and 
deepened. Hence the busy observation and experimentation, 
the collection of facts, the inductions, generalizations, combina- 
tions, inferences, applications, with which the world now 
teems; hence the springing up of one new science after an- 
other. In all this there is no materialism and utilitarianism, 
in any bad sense of those words; command of the forces of 
nature and their reduction fo the service of man’s well-being 
do, indeed, result from it at a rate far beyond what other times 
have known; but this is an accompanying advantage, and a 
signal one. The higher utilities rest upon the lower, and grow 
out of them. There need not be, and is not, less of the pure 
love of knowledge and of all its loftier uses in the study of 
nature than in that of human history ; nor is the truth reached 
by the former of a different kind of value, or less expanding 
to the mind. The enlargement of the whole ground-work and 
structure of cultivated thought brought about by modern 
astronomy, geology, and chemistry is greater than could have 
been effected by the old philosophy in as many thousands of 
years as these have lived centuries. The dignity of a branch 
of study does not depend upon the nature of what it deals with, 
but is proportioned in part to its utility, in part to the quality 
of work requisite for it, the amount and style of its necessary 
preparation, and the degree of ability demanded for its suc- 
cessful pursuit. The man who fails to understand and value 
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science is not less a specialist, and of defective culture, than he 
who cannot appreciate philology, or history, or philosophy. 

Nothing, therefore, can well be more unfortunate for the 
cause of education than that misunderstanding should prevail 
between the representatives of two departments of study so 
nearly agreeing in both object and method, which are not an- 
tagonistic, and hardly even antithetical, but rather supplement- 
ary, to one another; nothing sadder than to hear, on the one 
hand, the works of man decried as a subject of study compared 
with the works of God, as if the former were not also the 
works of God, or as if the latter concerned us, or were com- 
prehensible by us, except in their relation to us; or, on the 
other hand, to hear utility depreciated and facts sneered at, 
as if utility were not merely another name for value, or as if 
there were anything to oppose to facts save fictions. Men may 
dispute as to which is the foremost ; but it is certain that these 
are the two feet of knowledge, and that to hamper either is to 
check the progress of culture. Each has its undesirable ten- 
dencies, which the influence of the other must help to correct ; 
the one makes for over-conservatism, the other for over-radical- 
ism ; the one is apt to inspire a too credulous trust to authority, 
the other, an overweening self-confidence, a depreciation of even 
rightful authority, a contempt for the past and its lessons. 
Both alike have an imperative claim to our attention, and upon 
their due combination must rest the system of education, if it 
would be indeed disciplinary. 

Into the more practical question of what constitutes their 
due combination we do not here enter, having undertaken to 
speak only of some of the principles that underlie its settle- 
ment. What part of philological training shall be given 
through the English, the other modern tongues, or the ancient ; 
how we are to avoid cram, and give that which, instead of ob- 
structing or nauseating, creates the capacity and the desire for 
more; how to adjust the details of a proper compromise 
between the general and the special discipline and culture, — 
these are matters demanding the most careful consideration, 
and sure to lead to infinite discussion, since upon them the 
differences of individual taste, capacity, and circumstance 
must occasion wide diversities of opinion. 
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In conclusion, we will only repeat that those differences 
themselves have to be fully allowed for in our systems ; that 
we may not cut out too strait-laced a scheme of study, to be 
forced upon all minds ; that in an acknowledged course of com- 
promise and selection it were foolish to exact uniformity ; that 
we should beware how much we pronounce indispensable, and 
how we allow ourselves to look down upon any one unversed in 
what our experience has taught us to regard as valuable, since 
he may have gained from something else that we are ignorant 
of an equal or greater amount of discipline and enlightenment. 
Let us, above all things, have that wisdom which consists in 
knowing how little we know; and, as its natural consequence, 
the humility and charity which shall lead us to estimate at its 
utmost value, and to respect, what is known by our fellow. 

W. D. Wuirney. 


Art. V.—Frencu anp GerMaN DIPLOMACY AFTER SapowA. 


THERE can be few more valuable historical studies than the 
process by which the people of two great nations grow into 
antagonisms such as those which led to the recent conflict be- 
tween France and Germany. Whatever may have been the 
first impressions excited by the outbreak of hostilities, it is 
now perfectly clear that the war was not the result of any mere 
spasmodic madness or desperation of Napoleon. However it 
may have been with the people of Germany, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the masses of the French entered into 
the war without reluctance, if not indeed with universal enthu- 
siasm. It may be doubted whether the Emperor was ever more 
popular with the nation at large than on the day when he 
threw down the gauntlet and made all further postponement of 
the struggle impossible. The growth of French hostility has 
been commensurate with the growth of Prussian power. So 
long as Prussia occupied a purely subordinate position in Euro- 
pean politics there was no occasion for any display of hostility, 
even if hostility existed. But after the battle of Sadowa every- 
thing was changed. Then it became apparent that all the smaller 
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states of Germany, which up to this time had been essentially 
independent, were rapidly converging, if not upon Prussia, cer- 
tainly upon a powerful central government of which Prussia was 
the head, and the result was the awakening of such a hostility 
on the part of France as afforded the most substantial grounds 
foralarm. The political antagonism which thus began in trifles, 
and ended in a desire to seize upon any pretext for war, has a 
history which may be studied, and which perhaps may not be 
without its useful lessons. 

The wars of Napoleon I. made it evident that every member 
of the European family of nations needed protection against 
France. It was felt that, after Leipzig and Waterloo, France, 
at no very distant day, might, and probably would, seek a re- 
venge; and the conditions of the Treaty of Paris were fixed 
with a view to make such a vengeance impossible. By this 
treaty, the French were made to feel a degree of humiliation, 
inasmuch as the balance of power, which it established, was 
known to be solely in the interests of those nations with which 
France had just been at war. In fact the treaties of 1815 were 
but little more than a solemn warning to France, that in the 
future she could not disturb the existing relations of Europe 
without incurring the hostility of all the allied powers. The 
restrictions thus laid upon a spirited nation could not but weigh 
heavily. As time wore on, and the necessity of these restraints 
became less apparent, it was not strange that the French de- 
sired relief, and that from time to time they made their desire 
manifest. 

While general considerations of this nature were enough to 
create a public opinion in the country at large, there were rea- 
sons of more than ordinary force which made the treaty odious 
to the Emperor Napoleon III. The causes of this intensity of 
feeling would not be difficult to trace, but for our present pur- 
pose the fact without its causes is sufficient. At Auxerre, and 
indeed on other occasions, the Emperor did not hesitate to give 
free expression to his impatience. Inspired by such a desire 
to break up, in one way or another, the obnoxious treaties of 
1815, he could not but regard the German question as pecu- 
liarly opportune ; inasmuch as, whatever might be the issue of 
the war, the obligations of those treaties would no longer be of 
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any binding force. The question, therefore, opened the most 
inviting field for the efforts of French diplomacy. Apparently 
there was everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

It was with this question looming up across the Rhine that 
Napoleon began the political work of 1866. There is abundant 
evidence that he entered upon the labors of the year with some- 
what more than his usual confidence. In the address with 
which on the 22d of January he opened the session of the 
Chambers there is conclusive proof that imperialism was 
strong, perhaps it would not be too much to say, defiant. The 
external relations of France the Emperor regarded as in every 
respect fortunate. After commenting upon these relations 
somewhat at length, he proceeded to discuss in language that 
could not be mistaken the policy that was to be pursued at 
home. This Constitution, of 1852, which had been opposed by 
all liberals, and which even many friends of the Empire had 
consented to only from a necessity which they believed to be 
temporary, was referred to in words of most extravagant eu- 
logy. This Constitution, always so obnoxious to the more think- 
ing of the liberty-loving people of the nation, was indorsed as 
a happy and final conciliation of authority and liberty. It was 
referred to as embodying the great excellences of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and as differing from that of Great 
Britain only for the better. In short, the address was a glori- 
fication of absolutism. By those who had hoped that the gov- 
ernment earnestly desired to enter upon a work of genuine 
reform, the Emperor’s words were listened to with blank 
despair; by those whose lives had been devoted to freedom 
they were heard with defiance. 

These sentiments of the Emperor, so obnoxious to the friends 
of liberty in the lower house, appeared all the more significant 
when followed by the speech of Persigny, in the Senate. The 
words of this high official were scarcely more than a rechauffé 
of the language of the Emperor, of course with the appropriate 
reasoning. An elaborate comparison was drawn between the 
constitutional monarchy of England and that of France, and 
the conclusion was reached that, for democratic and centralized 
France, such a parliamentary régime as places the authority in 
the hands of a ministry that is constantly attacked and often 
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overthrown, could not but result in the most fatal disasters. 
The trifling debate on the subject which occurred in the Senate 
is chiefly valuable as showing the almost perfect unanimity of 
the senators in support of the government. 

But the people could not suppress their apprehensions. 
They had not long to wait for a better knowledge of the Em- 
peror’s purpose. On the 1st of February a note appeared in 
the Moniteur, calling attention to the forty-second article of the 
Constitution, — the obnoxious article which prohibits all publi- 
cation of the legislative debates save the official reports.* The 
peculiar significance of the note was in the fact that for a con- 
siderable time the article had been allowed by the government 
to remain inoperative. This had been almost a matter of 
necessity. So furious had been the outcry, that the prime 
minister had been obliged to declare that the government did 
not question the right to discuss and pronounce upon the de- 
bates. But any free discussion under the forty-second article 
was manifestly impossible. If vigorously enforced, the consti- 
tutional provision would condemn all the journals either to 
absolute silence, or to the constant liability of arrest. The 
government, therefore, without initiating any change in the 
Constitution, had allowed the obnoxious article to fall into 
disuse. But the publication of the note of February Ist evi- 
dently indicated an intention to revive the constitutional 
provisions and to enforce them. The note was published, 
by imperial dictation of course, and was everywhere regard- 
ed as evidence of imperial rigor. But it was soon evident 
that the Emperor had made no very great mistake in esti- 
mating public opinion. For, although the question brought 
into play all the best orators of the lower house, although 
the logic of poor Persigny was torn into shreds and _ scat- 
tered to the winds by the merciless eloquence of Thiers, 
yet, whenever there was a division, it was but too appar- 
ent that in the Chambers the imperial party was in strong 
majority, while in the Senate it was wellnigh without opps 


* The authorized reports were made out in two fiaains he one verbatim, the 
other abridged to the liking of the officials. Any journal, therefore, which chose 
to present anything of the discussions to its readers must either publish every word 
uttered, or must be content to print the government abridgment alone. 
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tion. Thus at the very time when the affairs of Prussia and 
Austria were ripening for war and were inviting the inter- 
ference of French diplomacy for the purpose of preventing it, 
the miniature contest at the French capital had terminated in 
favor of the government. Although the renewal of the press 
laws was immensely unpopular, it has to be admitted that 
the act was not sufficient to shake for a moment either the 
strength or the confidence of the Emperor. There can be no 
doubt that, fromthe unequivocal support which was thus given 
to imperialism by the legislature, the German policy of Napo- 
leon received much encouragement, if not much of its original 
inspiration. 

The occupancy of the Duchies of the Elbe by Prussia and 
Austria came up for discussion in the French Chambers on 
the 2d and 3d of March. The leaning of French sympathy 
toward Austria was unmistakable. In the discussion the 
course of Prussia met with almost unanimous reprobation. 
And yet in the end it was manifest that the policy of the depu- 
ties was identical with that of the Emperor,—strict neutrality. 
In the address to the throne which was finally adopted, there 
remained not a single trace of that unanimous opposition to 
Prussia which had been so conspicuous in the debate. What- 
ever might be the sympathies of individuals, it was thought of 
the highest importance that the official declaration of the house 
should give offence to neither party. The address was simply 
approbation of neutrality in the past, complete liberty for 
action in the future. The nation must not have her future 
embarrassed by any indiscreet word uttered in the present. 

There seems to be but one way of explaining the fatal policy 
of the imperial government in regard to the war of 1866. 
Nothing but a firm belief that his own judgment in the matter 
was infallible would appear to account for the extraordinary 
course which the Emperor pursued. That he was willing to stake 
everything on the confidence with which he awaited the most 
complete ultimate success of Austria, there is now abundant evi- 
dence. It was manifestly not for the interest of France that 
either party in the contest should be so overwhelmingly victo- 
rious, as to be able to consolidate Germany under a single crown. 
France had, therefore, no word of opposition to raise if the 
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weaker party desired to seek foreign alliance. The imperial 
logic would appear to have been this: Prussia is so manifestly 
wrong in her aggressive policy, that she can gain no consider- 
able support from the smaller German states; and she is so 
manifestly weak in comparison with her enemy, that, without 
the alliance of Italy, she will either not venture into the war, 
or, if she venture, will emerge from it ina thoroughly crippled 
condition. But whatever may have been Napoleon’s reasoning, 
it is certain that no objection was interposed to prevent the 
alliance of Prussia and Italy. The fact has tenfold signifi- 
cance in the circumstance that at the time Italy was so com- 
pletely under French influence, not to say under French control, 
that a single whisper of disapproval by the Emperor would have 
brought the negotiations instantly to a close. Moreover, 
that Napoleon felt sure of his game is indicated by the course 
which he had taken at the celebrated interviews with Count 
Bismarck at Biarritz. | Whatever the precise character of 
those conferences may, in the end, turn out to have been, 
it is quite certain that the Prussian minister was, at the 
time, anxious to secure the favor of France; and it seems 
quite probable, though it may not be affirmed, that he offered 
to the Emperor an extension of the Rhenish frontier in eonsid- 
eration of French support to the schemes of Prussia.* The 
treaty which was drawn up in the handwriting of Benedetti, 
and published by Bismarck at the beginning of the late war, 
gives to such a supposition a decided coloring of truth; for it 
is hardly possible to suppose that such a treaty was drawn up 
by the French minister without previous conference and en- 
couragement. The truth in all probability is, that when 
Prussia was no longer in need of French assistance, she rejected 
summarily, as too late, substantially the same propositions 
which Bismarck had previously made to the Emperor and 
which the latter had declined in hope of getting still better 
terms in case of Prussian disaster. 

* That such an offer was made to Napoleon by Bismarck was boldly asserved by 
Garnier-Pages in the Corps Legislatif, and was not denied. The same assertion is 
made in the recent brilliant, but, for the most part, visionary, pamphlet of M. Renouf 


on the Diplomacy of Bismarck and Napoleon. In all these negotiations, the 
popers of importance seem to have been left in Prassian hands; the world will, there- 


fore, have to wait for the facts until it is for the interest of Prussia to reveal them. 
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Thus, although the policy of the French was a carefully 
elaborated one, everything went as Prussia desired. The neu- 
trality of Russia had been easily secured ; Italy was bound 
into a firm offensive and defensive alliance ; while France stood 
proudly aloof, evidently expecting that the war would be long 
and evenly balanced, and that, at the seasonable moment, she 
could step forward as arbiter of the dispute and secure for 
herself the reward she coveted. It is difficult to conceive 
how any policy could have been weaker than that of the 
French ; for, in case of a decisive victory on either side, the 
victorious party would be in no mood to hold out a reward for 
an arrest of its success, and the vanquished would be in no 
condition to do so, whatever might be its desires. The con- 
clusion to which one is driven is, that Napoleon believed the 
parties, now that Italy had thrown herself into the Prussian 
scale, to be so evenly balanced as to make an overwhelming 
victory on the side of either quite out of the question. 

But the Emperor not only showed great diplomatic inca- 
pacity in his policy, he displayed still more remarkable weak- 
ness in closing up his line of retreat. There can be no ques- 
tion that a most invaluable art in diplomacy is that of a dis- 
creet silence. Bismarck has repeatedly shown that this art is 
by no means incompatible with the utmost diplomatic frank- 
ness. But Napoleon seemed determined not only to adopt a 
weak policy, but also to proclaim it in such a way as, in case 
of failure, to make the failure as conspicuous and ridiculous as 
possible. At the very moment when, of all times, the Emperor 
should have been silent, that is, non-committal, he made the 
blunder of proclaiming his policy to the world. Only three 
weeks before the Austrians lost their army and their cause at 
Sadowa, Europe was made to understand that France would 
expect an extension of her boundary in case the equilibrium of 
Europe should be disturbed. This was not held out as a threat, 
merely ; had such been the fact, it might have presented the 
shadow of an excuse. It was simply a proclamation of what 
the French ambassador would have been authorized to declare, 
that is, of what would have been threatened, had the difficulties 
of Austria and Prussia been submitted to a conference of the 
German states, as Napoleon had recommended. 
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This famous letter of the 11th of June, which the Emperor 
addressed to his prime minister, received but one interpretation. 
In France, as well as in Germany, it was declared that there 
was as much reason for such a demand at the time the letter 
was written as when the conference was to have been held ; 
therefore the letter could only be understood to mean that, 
whatever might be the issue of the contest, France would de- 
mand a suitable reward as the price of her neutrality. 

Thus the French government was fairly committed to a pol- 
icy by its own gratuitous declaration. Moreover, it was a 
policy from which there could be no retreat without something 
of humiliation, if not of disgrace, in the eyes of the French peo- 
ple. The government, of course, anticipated no need ofa retreat. 
As the anticipations and the purposes of Napoleon appear to 
have been formed with all the assurance of self-conscious 
infallibility, no one in Europe could have been more surprised 
than he at the result of the Prussian advance into Bohemia. 
But when the disaster came there was no time for hesitation, 
no time for the development of a new policy. The very day 
after the Austrians were routed, Francis Joseph ceded Venetia 
to Napoleon and prayed for his friendly mediation. It could 
not be declined, of course, for the defeat had been so over- 
whelming that nothing but an immediate interference would 
save the Austrian capital. And yet it was evident that the 
matter was hedged about with the greatest difficulties. On the 
one hand, there was a formidable party in Italy which insisted 
that Italian honor could not be satisfied without a direct ces- 
sion of Venetia, while, on the other, Prussia was in condition 
to lose by an unsuccessful armistice much of the tremendous 
advantage which had been gained by the battle. How very 
desperate the situation was is shown by the fact that before 
the first preliminaries of an armistice could be arranged, the 
Prussian troops had overrun Bohemia and much of Bavaria, 
had taken possession of Frankfort, and the vanguard were 
already in full view of the spire of St. Stephen’s. Under these 
circumstances, whether an armistice could be secured de- 
pended entirely upon Prussia. It was apparent, not only that 
the war must either be speedily arrested or Austria completely 
crippled, but also that the terms demanded by Prussia would 
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become daily more severe just in proportion as her own strength 
aud her enemy’s weakness became more conspicuous. The 
victorious army could not be expected to compromise its mili- 
tary advantage, and therefore nothing short of categorical 
assurances could lead to an armistice. When the matter was 
presented by the French government, therefore, the answer 
of Prussia was immediate and decisive. While there was 
every disposition to favor the restoration of peace, there could 
be no thought of armistice, until the mediatorial party made 
known the fundamental conditions on which a treaty might be 
negotiated. Prussia did not hesitate to say, without any cir- 
cumlocution, that, as the first condition of peace, Austria must 
be excluded from the German Confederation, and must consent 
to the formation of a new union, with Prussia at its head. 
The terms were severe, but the situation was desperate, and 
was daily becoming more desperate. The advance of the 
Prussian army warned them that, if the terms were not con- 
sented to at once, a treaty would have to be signed in Vienna 
instead of Prague. Had circumstances allowed an armed 
intervention on the part of France, the situation might have 
been somewhat relieved. But such intervention was out of the 
question, for the double reason that the French army was in no 
condition to take the field, and the French relations with Italy 
were of such a nature as to make the employment of force 
in the matter next to impossible. There was nothing to do, 
therefore, but tosubmit. The best that France could accomplish 
was to bind Prussia not to destroy the autonomy of Saxony, 
and to allow the states south of the Main to form a South 
German Union in case they should desire to do so. As for 
the rest, the treaty gave to Prussia everything which she 
desired. 

For the part which Napoleon took in bringing the war to a 
close no reasonable man will be disposed to condemn him, or 
even charge him with weakness. It is difficult to see how, 
after the battle, the wisest statesmanship could have secured 
better terms for the vanquished. And yet after every good 
word is said in praise of his part in framing the conditions of 
the treaty, the fact still remains that the end had come in a 
manner that had completely revolutionized the political rela- 
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tions of all the continental governments. If the Emperor had 
been committed to no policy, he might have accepted the hege- 
mony of Prussia, if not with entire good-will, certainly with- 
out any outward betrayal of disappointment or chagrin. But 
in the fatal letter of the 11th of June he had not only expressly 
disclosed that the desire of France was that Austria should 
maintain her place at the head of Germany, and that the 
other states should remain for the most part tr statu quo,* 
but also that any disturbance of the present equilibrium would 
be regarded as a sufficient cause for the readjustment of the 
Rhenish frontier.t All of the three conditions on which the 
Emperor in effect had declared that he should found his claim 
to an extension of frontier had been fulfilled. Austria had 
been thrown completely out of the German Empire, the map 
of Europe had been modified for the benefit of Prussia, and all 
the smaller German states had been either immensely weak- 
ened or completely destroyed. 

In the light of these facts, there were evidently but two 
straightforward paths to pursue; either to push for an ad- 
vance of the boundary line, or to acknowledge that the imperial 
diplomacy had been outwitted. The Emperor was in no con- 
dition to press his claim, and therefore to present it would 
make the French situation simply ridiculous. But to acknowl- 
edge a diplomatic defeat, in a matter of such supreme impor- 
tance, would endanger the dynasty, and was not to be thought 
of. Both of these direct courses were therefore rejected. Until 
the French army could be put into a condition to enforce its 
claims, the people must be hoodwinked into a belief that the 
situation was not, after all, so very undesirable. 

The first measure for the attainment of these ends was an 
effort to make a scapegoat of M. Drouyn de Lhuys. Although 
completely innocent of the imperial policy, save that he had 
received the imperial letter, the prime minister was summarily 





* The language of the Emperor was as follows : ‘ Nous aurions, en ce qui nous 
concerne, désiré pour les états secondaires de la confédération une union plus intime, 
une organization plus puissante, un réle plus important; pour la Prusse, plus d’homo- 
généiré et de force dans le nord; pour l’Autriche, le maintien de sa grande position 
en Allemagne.” 

t “ Nous ne pourions songer & l’extension de nos frontitres gue si la carte de 
l'Europe venait a étre modificé au profit exclusif d’une grande puissance.” 
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dismissed, evidently enough for the purpose, on the part of his 
master, of creating the impression that, if any blunder had been 
committed, it was to be charged to the account of the minister 
alone. The dismissal, moreover, would afford an opportunity 
of declaring through the successor the prospective policy of the 
government. The peculiarities of the declaration that was 
actually made can be best understood after one has examined 
the progress of events in Germany. 

No sooner had the result of the struggle at Kéniggriitz be- 
come known, than its importance began to be everywhere felt. 
Europe at large had to recognize the fact that a new power 
of the very first magnitude had sprung into existence, and 
that in the future no international policy could be adopted 
without regard to its wishes. Moreover, the energy and wisdom 
of Prussian diplomacy, in using the victory and in caring for 
the external relations of the country, were no less extraordinary 
than the success of the army. There was no occasion for any 
such apprehension as had inspired the celebrated toast of Blii- 
cher in 1814, * that the pens of the diplomatists might not undo 
what had been accomplished by the swords of the soldiers.” 

Thus with every tendency in its favor, the Prussian govern- 
ment entered upon its work of consolidation. In the king’s 
message of the 17th of August the considerations in favor of 
absorption were concisely presented. It was argued frankly 
that, in case the smaller states should insist upon preserving 
their autonomy, they would be helpless in the event of any 
collision between themselves and Prussia, while, at the same 
time, their geographical position would present difficulties and 
obstructions in the way of their enemy that would far exceed 
in importance the amount of their actual power. It was not, 
therefore, from any covetousness of territory, urged the king, 
but from an obligation, on the one hand, to protect the state 
which he had inherited, and a desire, on the other, to give to 
new Germany a broader and firmer foundation, that the neces- 
sity arose for uniting the smaller states firmly and forever 
with the Prussian Monarchy. There was no resisting such 
an argument as this when it was supported by the power and 
prestige of Prussia, and accordingly Hanover, Electoral Hesse, 
Nassau, Frankfort, and Schleswig were obliged to yield. 
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The advantage derived by Prussia from this absorption of 
territory was not, of course, merely material. It was of vast 
importance that the population was increased from eighteen 
millions to twenty-four millions, and that the “ sprawling con- 
figuration’ of Prussia was transformed into a shape at once 
symmetrical and compact; but of far greater importance was 
it that by this increase of material power, and by the wisdom 
of subsequent statesmanship, the nation was able to form such 
alliances and treaties with the South as brought substantially 
under one military control the states on the left bank of the 
Main as well as those on the right. The method by which this 
military union of all Germany was brought about forms per- 
haps the most profitable study of the whole period. 

As early as the 4th of August, 1866, the king of Prussia 
made a proposition to the German states in alliance looking 
toward a treaty of union. It was suggested that the treaty be 
of binding force for one year, in order that within this time the 
desirability of further union and alliance might be fully con- 
sidered. The invitation was accepted ; and on the 17th of the 
following December the plenipotentiaries of twenty-two of the 
German powers came together at Berlin for the conference. 
The address with which the session was opened was delivered 
by the president of the Prussian ministry, and was a model of 
clearness and frankness. The speaker declared that the old 
German Confederation had failed of both the objects for which 
it had been formed; it had neither been able to secure to its 
members the safety which it had promised, nor had it suc- 
ceeded in freeing industrial development from the chains which 
the autonomy of so many states had imposed upon the nation 
at large. If the new constitution would avoid these deficien- 
cies and dangers, it was of the utmost necessity that the allied 
states should be bound more firmly together. This end could 
be best accomplished through the establishment of a military 
and diplomatic system that would be under a single control, 
and by the formation of a general legislative body that should 
have the sole power of framing such laws as would be of gen- 
eral interest to the common country. The necessity which 
was thought to be universally felt of such an organization, the 
Prussian government had attempted to provide for in the prop- 
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osition laid before the different states. That this necessity 
demanded the surrender of something of individual inde- 
pendence for the benefit of the whole was undeniable ; it was 
indeed abundantly taught by the lessons of the year. The 
unlimited independence to which, in the history of Germany, 
single families and single dynastic territories had carried their 
isolation was the real cause of that political impotency to which 
a great nation had hitherto been condemned. This had been 
manifest in the fact that the political authorities of the several 
states had never been able to establish any general and contin- 
ued unity of action. Every one of the individual parts of the 
common country had been exclusively occupied with the con- 
sideration of its own local affairs, without regard to its neigh- 
bors ; and this mutual exclusiveness had formed an effective 
hindrance to the consideration of those interests, which could 
only receive proper legislative treatment by the nation at 
large. 

After showing in this way the weakness of the old confed- 
eration, Bismarck proceeded to point out the means by which 
this political impotency could be brought to an end. They 
were, in short, a limitation of the power of the individual sov- 
ereignties, an abandonment by the single states of a portion of 
their independence, for the sake of one common German na- 
tionality, the subordination of the single parts to one strong 
central power, and a general congress or diet to be made up 
of representatives chosen by direct and universal suffrage. 

The favor and even the enthusiasm with which the proposi- 
tions brought forward by Prussia were received may be best 
inferred by the surprising rapidity with which the negotiations 
were brought to a close. On the 9th of February, 1867, the 
new Constitution was signed by the plenipotentiaries ; on the 
12th of the same month the election was held amid the great- 
est enthusiasm throughout Northern Germany; and on the 
24th the king opened the first session of the North German 
Parliament. 

The address delivered by William on that occasion awakened 
the utmost satisfaction. It may be doubted, indeed, whether 
up to the time of his coronation as Emperor any single event 
in his life has created so much enthusiasm in his favor as this 
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address of the 24th of February. It would be difficult to im- 
agine anything more fitting to the importance of the occasion 
than his well-chosen words. He began by referring to the sat- 
isfaction with which he addressed such an assembly as for 
centuries had surrounded no German prince, and then, in 
words calculated to move the pride of every German, proceeded 
to speak of the resources of the common country, of the weak- 
ness that had come upon the nation in consequence of sectional 
division, and of the common willingness of all to throw aside 
these jealousies and weaknesses. The address concluded with 
these words : — 


“ As heir of the Prussian crown, I feel strong in the consciousness 
that the successes of Prussia have been steps to the restoration and 
elevation of the German power and honor. The adjustment of the 
national relations of the North German Union with our countrymen 
south of the Main is left by the conditions of the treaty of the past 
year to the untrammelled free will of both parties. For the encourage- 
ment of the most complete political agreement, our hand, as soon as 
we have so far completed our organization as to be in condition to 
enter into treaty relations, will be ever open to welcome the approach 
of the South German states. The preservation of the Zollverein, 
the general encouragement of domestic economy, the establisiment of 
full security for the general protection of the German territory, are 
fundamental demands which must first of all be recognized by both 
parties. Upon us alone, upon our unity and our love of the fatherland, 
depends, at this time, that security for the future of collected Germany, 
in which, free from danger of falling again into discord and impotence, 
the nation, in its own self-determined methods, may establish its consti- 
tutional restoration and its perpetual welfare, and, trusting in the coun- 
sels of its people, may fulfil its peace-loving mission. I cherish the 
fullest confidence that posterity, in looking back upon the common 
work, will not say that the perils of the earlier unsuccessful efforts 
have been without their lessons of usefulness to the German people, 
but rather that our children will recur with thankfulness to this diet as 
the founder of German unity, freedom, and power. Through our 
common efforts may the dream of centuries, the longings and the 
struggles of the latest generations, be carried forward to the most com- 
plete fruition. Full of confidence, — in the name of the allied govern- 
ments, in the name of Germany,—I1 call upon you: help us to bring 
the great national work to a speedy and sure conclusion,” 
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The great influence of this magnificent address in helping 
on the work of consolidation came from the fact that the king 
spoke asa German and not as a Prussian. When, in spite of 
all the pride of Prussian victory and consciousness of Prussian 
strength, he addressed the diet “ Im Namen Deutschlands,” 
and not only himself forgot, but counselled others to forget, the 
name of Prussia, he hit upon the magic word for which Ger- 
mans had been listening ever since the days of Barbarossa. 

In view of the recent establishment of the Empire, it is inter- 
esting to notice the impression made by the address of King Wil- 
liam upon disinterested parties. In England the discussion of 
the German questions was most full and intelligent. In France 
alone the situation was not understood. As we shall hereafter 
have occasion to notice, the French government, even after the 
treaty with the Southern states had been signed, believed, or 
pretended to believe, that a South German Union could be 
formed which would counteract and resist the tendencies in the 
North. 

The Wunschzettel of the French government was, that Ba- 
varia, Wurtemberg, Baden, and Hesse should unite in firm oppo- 
sition to the policy of Prussia; and the Emperor appears to 
have believed that such a confederation would be no difficult 
matter to bring about. No doubt, for the predominance of 
France in Europe, such a confederacy would be in the highest 
degree desirable. It would give a convenient basis of opera- 
tion for an alliance with Austria, and in case of need, perhaps, 
make it possible to bring Prussia and her allies to a second 
Jena. 

But, in all of Napoleon’s blunders, there has been scarcely a 
weaker one than this. From the first, such a confederation 
would have been unnatural and impossible. Of the four states, 
the two duchies were already as good as promised to the North. 
In Baden the Grand Duke and the people alike felt the power 
of the Prussian magnet, and of the two parts of Hesse the 
northern was already represented in the North German Parlia- 
ment. Moreover, it was easy to see that in case of an attempt 
to form such a confederation, the smaller states would be 
obliged to put themselves under the guidance of the most 
powerful, and that one could be no other than Bavaria. If the 
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states were in any manner to compromise their independence, 
every consideration urged to the acceptance of that leadership 
which, in times of danger, would afford the best protection. 
Union, under the leadership of Bavaria, was therefore out of 
the question. Either the states must remain quite independent, 
or they must in some way be linked with the fortunes of the 
North. Which of these two policies should be adopted de- 
pended, of course, for the most part, upon the action of the 
government of Munich. 

After the course which Bavaria had taken in allying herself 
with Austria in the seven weeks’ war, there would seem to 
have been every reason to anticipate the most active opposition 
to the policy of Prussia. It is not easy for a nation to go from 
the camp to the halls of legislation, without carrying with it 
something of its old hostilities. And yet it could not be con- 
cealed that in Bavaria there was a strong party which favored 
Prussian influence, and, perhaps, even Prussian alliance. Be- 
fore the end of the year 1866 this party had become so strong 
as to compel the president of the Bavarian ministry to give way 
before its vigorous attacks, and the portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
was given to Prince Hohenlohe. This minister was known to 
have favored a firm alliance with Prussia, even as early as 
the Treaty of Prague, and therefore his appointment was one 
of peculiar significance. The Prussian party made haste to 
avail itself of the new reinforcement to its strength, and 
brought forward its views in the form of an address to the 
king. 

It was urged that the policy of Bavaria should be the estab- 
lishment of one common fatherland, united under a single cen- 
tral power and a single parliament. There should be, it was 
claimed, such an autonomy of the single parts as to allow them 
perfect freedom in the conduct of their local affairs. The lib- 
erties of the people should be guaranteed by the general govern- 
ment. For the accomplishment of these ends it was desirable 
that the states of Southern Germany should enter into the 
North German Union immediately, in order that they might 
have a voice in the formation of the Constitution. 

These propositions, brought forward in the Bavarian parlia- 
ment by the left, doubtless counted upon the support of the 
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new minister. But responsibility makes one conservative. It 
was soon found that Hohenlohe was no longer willing to adopt 
the extreme measures which he had favored before he had 
taken his seat at the head of the cabinet. But the debate on 
the address forced him to show his colors. Accordingly on the 
19th of January, 1867, only two days after the address had 
been moved, he brought forward the programme of the govern- 
ment. 

Although, in this declaration of policy, Prince Hohenlohe was 
far more specific in pointing out what ought to be avoided 
than in showing what ought to be done, yet there could be no 
mistaking the course which the government was intending to 
pursue. The minister declared, in substance, that a union with 
Austria was impossible ; that the formation of a Southern Con- 
federation would be to place the states of Southern Germany 
at the complete mercy of their neighbors ; and that the former 
aim of Bavarian diplomacy, to enter into a close union with the 
North, was out of the question. In support of this last propo- 
sition, it was urged, on the one hand, that the Treaty of Prague 
would compel Prussia to reject such a proposal, even if ad- 
vances should be made by the South, and, on the other, that the 
evident tendency in Northern Germany was to consolidate the 
individual powers into a single government, in a manner that 
would be in no way acceptable to the people of Bavaria. 

Having thus disposed of the negative side of the question, 
the prince advanced to a consideration of the positive. In 
substance, his recommendation was that the Bavarian govern- 
ment, while maintaining absolute independence and sovereignty, 
enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with Prussia. In 
case of war with a foreign country, such an alliance would 
compel Bavaria to declare herself as Prussia’s confederate. 
Under such circumstances the Bavarian army would be under 
the general direction of Prussia; and, therefore, if such a 
policy should be adopted, it would be in the highest degree de- 
sirable that not only the armies of Bavaria, but also those of 
the other Southwestern states should be so reorganized that 
they could be placed under one general direction. This, then, 
was the policy of the Bavarian government as openly declared. 
No entrance into the North German Union, but a military alli- 
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ance, under the command of Prussia. It was, perhaps, less 
than the national party had hoped ; it was certainly more than 
its opponents had expected. 

In looking at the history of these international relations and 
the development of these new policies, there is nothing so as- 
tonishing as the blindness or stupidity of the French govern- 
ment in continuing to believe that the states of Southern Ger- 
many could yet be easily arrayed in military opposition to those 
of the North. These recommendations of Hohenlohe were 
made two full months before the famous discussion in the 
French Chambers, when Rouher, in justification of the course 
of his government, pretended to believe that a South German 
Union would yet be formed in opposition to Prussia. Nor in- 
deed was this all. As if for the very purpose of opening the 
eyes of the French, the ministers of war of the Southern 
States came together at Stuttgart early in February, in order 
to complete the military organization recommended by the 
Bavarian minister. Thus, the four states south of the Main 
proceeded to carry out, under the very eves of Napoleon, the 
military alliance which Bavaria had proposed, and which, as 
everybody knew, Prussia desired.* That Napoleon, even as 
late as the beginning of the recent war, rested his hopes of 
success so largely upon the support of the South German states, 
finds its best explanation in that period of diplomatic blind- 
ness and blunders which would seem to be a sufficient proof of 
diplomatic imbecility. 

During the period consumed by the negotiations which we 
have just been considering, the tremendous consequences of 
the Prussian successes were unfolding themselves before the 
eyes of the French people. Although there were various con- 


* It must be said in justice to French intelligence, that the obstinacy referred to 
was peculiar to the government alone. If the ministry persisted in ignorance, it 
was no fault of the opposition journals. ‘“ Where now,” cried out the Temps, “is 
the confederation of South Germany, the invention of French diplomacy? Where 
are the stipulations of the Treaty of Prague? Vanished; vanished like the snow 
of the last week. The line of the Main, as Bismarck’s organ for the quieting of 
Hohenlohe declared, is only a fiction. The introduction of the Prussian military 
system south of the Main is the next purpose of the Berlin cabinet. But let no 
man in France be deceived. The Prussianizing of the armies of Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, Hesse, and Baden is only the first step in the way of Prussianizing the 
whole of Germany.” 
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jectures as to the future relations of Prussia and the other Ger- 
man states, south as well as north of the Main, yet the fact is 
undeniable that the French press saw that the result of the war 
would be to accomplish a complete transformation of the Ger- 
man nationality. In the place of the Germanic Confederation 
of 1815, immense and unwieldy from the very nature and com- 
plexity of its government, France was now to have as a neigh- 
bor one single, compact nationality, under the form of a con- 
federation indeed, but still confederate only in name, since in 
reality all its forces were to be concentrated in the hands of a 
single nation and a single ruler. There was no denying the 
fact that the Prussians had displayed all the best characteristics 
of a great military power. The energy and compactness of 
their army, the rapidity of their movements, the excellence of 
their weapons, and, above all, the grandeur of their success, 
made it certain that the Prussians would no longer treat with 
France save on terms of a haughty equality. And then, 
worst of all, the French army was in no condition to take the 
field, in case the friendly relations which then existed should 
be interrupted. From whatever point the question was viewed, 
it appeared hedged about with difficulties, and it was evident 
that the most careful statesmanship would be required to save 
the nation from humiliation, if not from dishonor. 

But the difficulties for the Emperor himself were far more 
formidable than for the nation at large. If his government had 
not been committed to a definite policy, it would perhaps have 
been no very difficult task to convince the French people that 
the German question was in a fair way of happy settlement. 
But such easy argument was made impossible by the previous 
declarations of the Emperor. The mischievous letter of June 
11 had promulgated the imperial policy with all the authority 
of an oracle, without that oracular indefiniteness which would 
admit of a double interpretation. It was plain to everybody 
that the government had intended to say diplomatically that 
Prussia must not become too strong, nor Austria too weak, 
since the former was to be the enemy and the latter the ally of 
France ; and, moreover, that the smaller German states must 
be kept aloof from both, in order that a Rhenish confederation 
might be built up into an effectual barrier against the too great 
aggrandizement of either. 
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When, therefore, in the face of these declarations, the people 
saw Austria put quite out of the game, and Prussia getting all 
the smaller states into her own hand, it was impossible to re- 
strain their discontent. They remembered how Napoleon had 
entered upon his “ Italian mission ’”’ for the evident purpose of 
building up a confederation of Italian states, which would need 
to recognize the Napoleonic dynasty as its creator and protector, 
and how the affair had ended by giving to Victor Emmanuel a 
single kingdom which extended from the Alps to the gates. 
And now, with this result in their remembrance, the people 
were bitter in their declarations that the German policy of the 
Emperor was in a fair way to turn out even worse at the hands 
of Bismarck than had the Italian at the hands of Cavour. 

With all of these facts and fancies seething in the minds of 
the French nation, it was no easy task for Napoleon either 
to explain the past or to satisfy public demands for the future. 
But silence was no longer possible. M. Druyn de Lhuys was 
therefore dismissed, and the ad interim successor, M. La Valette, 
published the circular of the 16th of September. 

This paper, addressed to all French ambassadors at foreign 
courts, was composed with unusual skill, and even with some- 
thing more than the ordinary grace of French diplomacy. It 
betrayed no impatient mood, and concealed every trace of im- 
perial disappointment.. Perhaps it would not be too much to 
say that there was pervading it something of an air of jubi- 
lance. The obligations of the Treaty of 1815, which for forty 
years had bound eighty millions of people in virtual opposition 
to France, were at length broken. Each of the great nations 
was now restored to the plenitude of its independence. To 
this condition of European affairs France ought to take no ex- 
ception. Proud of her own unity, she ought not to regret or 
oppose the work of assimilation which had just been going on 
in Germany. Rendered more homogeneous by a better adjust- 
ment of territorial boundaries, Europe afforded guarantees for 
the peace of the Continent which, to France, could be neither 
injurious nor dangerous. In the new order of international re- 
lations, France would have forty millions of inhabitants, while 
Germany would have only thirty-seven millions, of which 
twenty-nine would belong to the Confederation of the North and 
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eight. to the Confederation of the South. Austria would have 
thirty-five millions, Italy twenty-six, and Spain eighteen. What 
was there in this distribution to disquiet the French people ? 
In summing up, La Valette used these words: ‘ From the 
elevated point of view from which the imperial government 
considers the destinies of Europe, the horizon appears to it to 
be free from menacing eventualities. Formidable problems, 
which required solution, because they were not of a nature to 
be suppressed, were weighing heavily upon the destinies of 
peoples. These problems, which might have presented them- 
selves in more difficult times, have received their natural solution 
without concussions of excessive violence, and without danger- 
ous recourse to revolutionary passions. A peace which rests 
upon such foundations will be a durable peace. As for France, 
wherever she directs her attention, she sees nothing which can 
impede her advancement or trouble her prosperity.” 

Since Talleyrand turned his own definition of words to the 
purposes of diplomacy, there has been no more adroit state 
paper than that of the 16th of September. And yet at a single 
point it was fatally vulnerable. 

The burden of the circular was to show that the changes 
brought about by the war were for the general advantage of all 
Europe, inasmuch as by them the peace of Europe was secured, 
and for the special advantage of France, inasmuch as the 
obnoxious treaties of 1815 were no longer of binding force. 
For the ears of every nation the circular contained a paragraph 
of smooth words, and its general tone was unequivocal concern- 
ing the pacific tendencies of the times. And yet almost abso- 
lutely concealed in the midst of these diplomatic euphuisms 
was a single sentence that throws an honest doubt upon the 
integrity of the whole. After speaking at length of the peace- 
ful disposition of the Empire, he adds: ‘ And yet in the 
emotions which have prevailed in the country there is a 
legitimate sentiment which it is necessary to recognize and 
state with precision. The results of the last war contain a 
grave lesson, and one which has cost our army nothing of its 
honor. They teach us the necessity, for the defence of our 
territory, of perfecting our military organization without delay.” 
Here, then, was something quite at war with the rest of the 
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circular. How was it to be interpreted? The journals at once 
declared that there was no need of incurring all the expense 
of a reorganization, if the minister’s presentation of European 
politics was a true one. The conviction naturally enough at 
once became quite general, that the Emperor had some ulterior 
designs, quite different from those displayed in the letter of La 
Valette. And the Emperor’s enemies, on both sides of the 
Rhine, were not reluctant to use against him the shafts which 
had been furnished by his minister. The Prussian cabinet had 
no occasion to publish their comments on the French policy, 
but it is not difficult to imagine that their reasoning was some- 
thing like the following: The French objections, as declared 
by La Valette to the Treaty of 1815, were that France could 
have no quarrel with any state or province between the 
Netherlands and the Tyrol, without incurring the open hos- 
tility of eighty millions who were bound together for mutual 
protection. Inasmuch as those treaty obligations now no 
longer exist, the Emperor imagines that the danger of a 
united opposition to any French aggression has passed away. 
In view of this fact it is easy to see why Napoleon thinks that 
a military reorganization is needed. His pacific declarations 
will have no meaning whatever after the moment when his 
army is ready to cope with ours and he can find a decent pre- 
text for war. Such in the main was the reasoning of the 
Prussian journals; and if we may judge from the continued 
activity of the military bureau, we are safe in believing it was 
substantially the reasoning of the Prussian government. Thus 
while the French people, as best they might through a muzzled 
press, growled at the inconsistency of their government, the 
Prussians accepted the military clause of La Valette’s paper as 
a hint that they must be ready for such “ menacing eventu- 
alities”’ as might arise in the future. 

The circular letter of La Valette bore the date of the 16th 
of September. It soon became apparent that the military 
suggestions of the paper were not without their meaning. 
The shops working in the interest of M. Chassepot and the 
government were crowding to their utmost capacity the man- 
ufacture of arms, and a high commission of ministers and 
marshals, with the Emperor at its head, was busy in maturing 
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plans for the reorganization. The results of the labors of this 
commission were placed before the people in the columns of 
the Moniteur on the 12th of December. 

The commission declared that France ought to be in con- 
dition to place in the field an army of 800,000 men, and to 
organize in addition a force of sufficient strength to insure 
internal order as well as to defend the frontiers and man the 
forts in the absence of the regular army. For the attainment 
of this end, the commission proposed to divide the military 
forces of the nation into three classes, — an armée active, a re- 
serve, and a garde nationale mobile, each to consist of 400,000 
men. This enormous force was to be kept up by a most sweep- 
ing conscription. Every year so many young men as were 
needed for the first two classes were to be drawn, and their 
position, whether in active service or in the reserve, was to be 
determined by lot. Those drawn were to remain six years in 
service, and then were to be transferred for three years to the 
garde nationale mobile. The army in reserve was to be divided 
into two parts, one of which was to be brought into service at 
the call of the Minister of War, and the other by decree of the 
Emperor. 

Thus it will be seen that the recommendations of the com- 
mission would not only impose an enormous burden upon all 
classes of society, but that they would sweep away one of the 
most important constitutional prerogatives of the Corps Legis- 
latif, namely, the right to fix the military contingent. The 
plan contemplated the placing of 600,000 men at the perma- 
nent disposition of the Minister of War,—a fact that was in 
most flagrant violation of the Constitution and of the ten- 
dencies of public opinion. The discontents, therefore, which 
had shown themselves after the publication of the September 
circular, and had kept themselves in check but for want of 
something definite to oppose, broke out, on the publication of 
this report, into demonstrations of the utmost violence. The 
political temperature was so fast rising to the revolutionary 
point, that the government found it necessary to recede. The 
official journals made haste to declare that the recommendations 
of the commission had been only “ a preparatory study,” and 
that they admitted of such modifications as, in the future, 
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circumstances might seem to dictate. Thus, without abandon- 
ing the positions taken, the commission withdrew the report 
from the public eye, probably hoping that at some future time 
it might be brought forward with better prospects of success. 

From this dénouement of the Emperor’s first attempt at mili- 
tary reorganization, it is natural to draw these two inferences : 
first, that any suspicions aroused on the right bank of the 
Rhine by the circular of La Valette must have been immensely 
strengthened by the purposes of the imperial government as 
revealed in the military report ; and secondly, that the Emperor 
was fully convinced that he must either abandon the ‘dea of 
remodelling the army on the plan proposed by the commission, 
or he must win the French people into a mood more friendly to 
its acceptance. That the so-called reforms of the 19th of Jan- 
uary were intended simply as a sop to the Cerberus of public 
opinion may not be affirmed ; but, in view of all the circumstan- 
ces, to suspect that such was the case is neither unreasonable 
nor unnatural. 

With the intrinsic importance of the constitutional changes 
that were inaugurated by the French government in the early 
part of the year 1867 we have nothing whatever in this con- 
nection to do. It is enough to say that, if they were intended 
to conciliate public opinion and prepare the way for the 
desired military reform, they were a complete failure. The 
discussions which followed the opening of the Chambers 
make it perfectly plain that the changes proposed were gen- 
erally regarded as a mere shift of form, without any essential 
change of substance. Although the right of interpellation, 
which the Emperor now proposed to grant, —a right which 
forms so important an element in English usage, — was in 
itself received with considerable favor, yet the enthusiasm felt 
was fully counterbalanced by the dissatisfaction manifested at 
the loss of certain other privileges that were to be withdrawn. 
The reluctance with which the legislative body abandoned the 
right to discuss the Emperor’s address was quite enough to 
dampen all zeal for the other features of the reform. Even the 
satisfaction that was experienced in certain quarters at the 
modification of the restrictions on the press proved to be 
momentary only ; for both the publishers and the public soon 
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learned that the tribunal to which the new law made the press 
accountable was no less exacting than had been the executive 
power itself. If anything additional were needed to bring to 
an end all favor toward the new laws for the control of the 
press, it was furnished to one party by Rochefort and his fel- 
lows, and to the other by the manner in which they were 
dealt with. 

Thus the hostile agitations which had been first excited by 
the German policy of the Emperor in the course of the war, 
and which had been considerably increased by the circular of 
La Valette and the report of the military commission, were 
not very essentially modified by those January reforms from 
which the government, as was thought, had hoped so much. In 
spite of the Emperor’s efforts, the public discontents remained 
unchanged. 

Under these circumstances the eyes of the nation were 
turned with unusual interest to the Corps Legislatif. There 
had been no session since the outbreak of the German war, 
and it was therefore anticipated that the foreign relations of 
France would be taken under most searching review. Nor 
were the people disappointed. When, on the 14th of March, 
the German policy of the government came up for considera- 
tion, it was evident that the discussion was to manifest all the 
heat that had been generated by the most intense and opposite 
convictions concerning questions of the most vital importance. 
What had been the causes, remote or immediate, which had 
secured the consolidation of Germany ? What part had been 
taken by the imperial government in the preparation for these 
events, and in their development ? In what situation had the 
new order of affairs left France? In view of the changes that 
had befallen the neighboring powers, what foreign policy could 
best secure to France the benefits of a lasting peace and, at the 
same time, fortify her in the international position of which 
she must not see herself deprived? These were the momen- 
tous questions to be considered, and to their discussion was 
brought all the energy and eloquence of the most gifted French 
orators. 

Probably no man in France was so thoroughly unfitted by 
education and habit of thought for a candid observation of the 
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great events which were occurring as was M. Thiers. As 
historian of the Consulate and Empire, he had dwelt in an 
atmosphere of French glory until he had come to look upon 
France as nothing less than the sun about which the other 
nations of Europe must revolve in a kind of planetary subordi- 
nation. It was not in the least unnatural, therefore, when he 
saw this planetary system, which had contributed so much to 
the glory of his country, disturbed, that he should desire to 
enter his protest, and to give a lecture to those through whose 
instrumentality he believed the disturbance to have been made. 
Moreover, the intensity of his feelings was probably somewhat 
increased by the fact that he foresaw the course likely to be 
taken by the states south of the Main. He beheld the forma- 
tion of the North German Union, and perceived that all the 
efforts of the French to counterbalance the weight of that union 
by the formation of a similar one in the South were likely to 
fail. His feelings, therefore, sought the first opportunity for 
expression. Although the friends of the government had no 
occasion to anticipate any compliments for their master, yet all 
were so anxious to hear the old parliamentarian on so impor- 
tant a subject, that the regular order was pushed aside and the 
Tribune was assigned to him for the 14th of March. 

The argument of Thiers, which was three hours in length, 
was an energetic protest against the politics of the nineteenth 
century and a plea for that of the seventeenth. His leading 
thought was that in former times France had been surrounded 
by a large family of small nations which were dependent 
on her for protection, but that now, thanks to the policy of 
consolidation, the many small governments were disappear- 
ing and a few powerful ones were rising in their stead. On 
the old policy of sustaining the smaller surrounding states 
the supremacy of France had rested. But now the situa- 
tion had rapidly changed. Through the efforts of France, 
Italy had been united under a single crown, and, what 
was still worse, by means of the very unity thus secured, 
a hundred and fifty thousand Austrian troops had been 
held on the Italian border, and thus the Prussians had been 
able to triumph at Sadowa. Thus the French government 
had done its full part toward securing the ascendency of 
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Prussia. Nor was this all. Greater evils were yet to come. 
France must not be deceived. If this fatal policy was not 
arrested, Prussia would soon have control of the forty mil- 
lions of Germans, and Russia would trace her boundaries south 
of Constantinople. In opposition to this tendency, it was the 
plain duty of France to let her voice be heard. By joining 
hands with England and the secondary powers, their mutual 
interests might be protected. In this way alone could peace 
without dishonor be preserved. At the close of the speech one 
of his colleagues declared: “ It is true, M. Thiers knows how 
to secure all, but he makes of France the gendarme of Eu- 
rope.” 

On the following day the question was discussed by MM. 
Garnier-Pag’s and Ollivier. Neither of these orators agreed 
with the other, nor indeed with M. Thiers. The former 
believed that Germany was permanently divided into three 
antagonistic portions, and that France, therefore, need have no 
concern for the future. Ollivier, on the other hand, saw that 
the acquisitions of Bismarck would not only be permanent, but 
would also be extended. Whether agreeable to France or not, 
the states in the South would yet, despite the Treaty of Prague, 
reach out the hand across the Main, and knock for admission to 
the Union. What, then, ought France to do? In his opinion, 
she should recognize the fact as in no way directed against her- 
self. The forced annexations of Prussia were indeed a matter 
for protest, but not so the formation of the North German 
Union. It had been the policy of France to allow the govern- 
ments of Europe to form such alliances as they chose, and 
such a privilege could not be denied the German states. Only 
by a friendly recognition of the situation in Germany could 
Prussia be withdrawn from that alliance with Russia which, 
if continued, would surely result in the fall of Constanti- 
nople. 

These pacific declarations of Ollivier called out the military 
spirit of Count Latour. In his estimation a war with Prussia 
was * inevitable, and only a question of time.” The duty of 
France, therefore, was to enter into a firm alliance with Aus- 
tria for the protection of the three great interests that were 
common to them both, — the protection of Constantinople, the 
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prevention of the re-establishment of the German Empire, and 
the defence of the temporal power of the Pope. With such an 
alliance it would be easy to control the South German states, 
and to say to Prussia, “ Thus far and no farther.” 

The military zeal thus far more or less conspicuous in the 
debates, M. Rouher attempted to dampen, while at the same 
time he made a vigorous effort to defend the imperial policy. 
He claimed that the whole world had been taken by surprise 
at the issue of the battle of Sadowa, and that, although the 
results of the struggle were to be felt for centuries, France had 
been compelled to decide upon its action without the delay of 
a single moment. It had been the imperial policy to preserve 
peace where it existed, and to restore it at the earliest possible 
moment between the nations then at war. And with what 
result? The victor had been restrained before the gates of 
Vienna; the cession of nine hundred thousand Bavarians with 
their territory to Prussia had been prevented ; the terms of the 
conqueror toward Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and the other Southern 
powers had been modified ; and the length of the war had been 
limited to twenty days. This record was enough to show that 
France had committed no mistake. The present hegemony of 
Prussia had arisen from no weakness of imperial policy, but 
simply from Prussian ascendency in the Zollverein. Nor, in- 
deed, was the issue of events to be regretted. The condition 
of Germany, since the dissolution of the Confederation, was 
more favorable to the interests of France than it had been 
before. Thiers had declared that the old Confederation had 
been purely defensive ; but in answer it could be said that the 
three hundred thousand men whom Prussia mobilized in 1859 
had restrained the Emperor before the quadrilateral and led 
him to sign the Treaty of Villafranca, rather than further to 
endanger France for the sake of Italy. The government es- 
tablished by the congress of Vienna had been a standing 
threat to France; but in the place of a single Confederation, 
with seventy-five millions bound to avenge every supposed 
injury, there were now simply three fragments that were inde- 
pendent of each other. The North German Union counted 
but twenty-nine millions ; even with the reinforcement of the 
Southern states it could scareely exceed thirty-two millions (7?) ; 
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while the remaining thirty-three millions were under the 
control of Austria. In these three divisions of Germany there 
could be no possible danger for France. Even if, as was 
claimed, Prussia should desire the Zuiderzee, it would only be 
necessary for England and France together to say to her that 
the time of consolidations is past. 

The weak point of Rouher’s position did not escape the keen 
eye of Jules Favre. ‘ Either these peaceful representations 
are merely a necessary pretence,” declared he, “ or the gov- 
ernment is bound to withdraw its proposition for the reorganiza- 
tion of the army.”’ He further added that, in the time of the 
old German Confederation, France had needed for protection 
not a tenth of the force now proposed. In his opinion, the 
only means of preventing German unity were in the hands of 
the dissatisfied German rulers and the oppressed German peo- 
ple. He would have no hesitation whatever in locking arms 
with the Elector of Hesse and the Duke of Nassau for the 
purpose of protecting their common interests. 

This bold declaration of Jules Favre brought to his feet one 
of the intimates of the Emperor, Granier de Cassagnac. As it 
was believed he would speak the language of the Tuileries as 
well as his own, his words were listened to with far greater 
interest than their inherent importance simply would have 
deserved. He believed, with Ollivier, that the tendency of Ger- 
many was toward consolidation ; with Thiers, that such con- 
solidation was dangerous to France. But his confidence was 
in the patriotism of the country. He believed in “ natural 
boundaries.” A chain of mountains and a river were to him 
a far better protection than a border picket with Prussian 
needle-guns before it. France had a right to insist upon being 
heard on all questions where her own safety was at stake, and 
in such junctures she must define her own interest. Finally, 
he would have peace if it were allowed, but war if it were 
necessary. 

Now this fiery debate, although it showed no harmony of 
ideas and no unity of policy, could not be without its influence 
on the German side of the Rhine. After the words of Thiers, 
Latour, and Cassagnac, there was no escaping the conclusion 
that the military spirit of France was awoke; and in view of 
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the recent recommendations of the military commission, it was 
by no.means unnatural to surmise that the French government 
would be disposed to make all haste in preparing the army for 
every emergency. After such declarations as had been made 
in the debate by the friends of the Emperor, of course the 
pacific phrases of La Valette’s circular passed for nothing. 
When it is remembered that at this moment the people of 
Germany were completely ignorant of the existing contract 
between the North and the South, it cannot be considered 
strange that they looked upon the situation with something of 
alarm. The general anxiety found open expression in the Ger- 
man Parliament. The very next day after the fiery expressions 
of Cassagnac had found utterance at Paris, a member of Par- 
liament at Berlin called the attention of the government to the 
widespread fear that it might yet turn out as the French 
prophesied and desired, namely, that the Southern states 
would enter with France and Austria into a close alliance 
against the North. This expression of a general sentiment 
called for a reply on the part of the government, and Count 
Bismarck made his response the occasion of revealing the 
existence of a treaty which had been signed some months 
before, but which up to that moment had been kept a profound 
secret. Under the circumstances no other possible declaration 
could have been received with such enthusiasm as the one 
made by the chancellor. It appeared that an offensive and 
defensive alliance had long since been formed between the 
Union and the states south of the Main. On the following 
day the full text of the treaties was published in the official 
gazettes at Berlin and at Munich. Thus only three days after 
Rouher and his colleagues had declared that their hopes of the 
future in reference to Germany were formed on an alliance 
with the Confédération du Sud, it was proclaimed to the 
world, not only that the Southern states had entered into 
league with the North German Union, but also that they had 
agreed, in case of war, to transfer all their military forces to 
the command of the king of Prussia. 

The circumstances which had led to the formation of this 
treaty rendered its publication at this moment peculiarly an- 
noying to the pride of the French. The humiliation was 
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shared not only by those who saw their theory of the “ South 
German Union” vanish into thin air and made ridiculous, but 
also by the whole French people ; for it soon came to be known 
that the treaty was simply a victory of Prussian over French 
diplomacy. A mere glance at the course of events after the 
great battle is enough to convince one that the French did 
their full share in the work of converting the Southern states 
from enemies into allies of Prussia. 

In the settlement of affairs after the battle, the disposition 
of Bismarck toward the Southern states was scarcely less se- 
vere than toward those of the North. As the latter were 
forced to pay for their Austrian partiality with their crowns, 
the former were required to abandon a portion of their terri- 
tory. Electoral Hesse and so much of Bavaria as lay north of 
the Main were demanded ; and in order that this tax might not 
fall with unjust severity upon two governments alone, Wiirtem- 
berg and Baden were required to pay an indemnity to the 
others. In this threatening situation the cabinets of all the 
Southern states, with the exception of Baden, turned to the 
French, and besought their good offices at the Prussian court. 
Of course nothing could be more acceptable to the French than 
such an errand. It would evidently atone for a multitude of 
diplomatic sins in the eyes of the French people if the French 
minister could go before Europe and declare that they had 
restrained the victor when about to seize upon the territory of 
nine hundred thousand Bavarians and the whole of Northern 
Hesse. Accordingly, M. Druyn de Lhuys instructed the French 
envoy at Berlin, M. Benedetti, to use his best efforts in behalf 
of the states which were threatened. Bismarck heard what 
the envoy had to offer, but chose to reply to the ministers of 
the Southern states themselves. It was no difficult task to 
convince them that they were committing a fatal mistake in 
turning to France for protection rather than to Prussia. The 
Prussian minister declared to them that he knew perfectly 
well the price of French favor for any schemes of annexation 
which Prussia might propose. He had but to abandon to the 
Emperor Rhenish Hesse and Rhenish Bavaria with the for- 
tresses of Mayence and Landau in order to secure the support 
of the French for any policy which Prussia might adopt. In 
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view of these facts, would it not be safer and perhaps more 
patriotic to turn to a German rather than a Frankish power 
for alliance? The argument was completely successful. Per- 
haps it was the alarming hint which it contained that made the 
Southern powers, with a single exception, so anxious to hasten 
the negotiations. Be that as it may, a treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance, which pledged all the powers, excepting 
Hesse, to mutual support and protection, and which placed all 
the military forces under the command of the king of Prussia, 
was signed on the 22d of August. 

In view of the peculiar relations of the French government 
to the various parties of the treaty, it certainly cannot be con- 
sidered strange that there was a general desire to keep the alli- 
ance for a time secret. The military system in the Southern 
states was in great disorder, and, until their armies could be 
run into the Prussian mould, it would be manifestly unwise to 
incur the risk of war by proclaiming so brilliant a diplomatic 
victory on the part of Prussia, and so humiliating a defeat on 
the part of France. The secret was successfully kept from 
the 22d of August until the 19th of the following March, when 
the alliance was announced in the North German Parliament 
by Bismarck himself. At this time the military reorganization 
in the South had so far progressed as to remove all prudential 
considerations ; and accordingly when the fears of the Germans 
themselves began to be aroused, the temptation to prick the 
French bubble that was causing so much alarm was absolutely 
irresistible. 

The proclamation of this treaty could not but arouse the 
attention of all Europe. In Germany it was everywhere 
regarded as bridging the Main, and as bringing the whole 
country, at least for military purposes, into one compact em- 
pire. The English journals universally recognized it as a 
most humiliating defeat of French diplomacy. The “ Daily 
News” expressed its satisfaction that, at length, the world was 
taking care of itself without the aid of the French ; and the 
“Advertiser” thought that the French national pride could find 
its only satisfaction in the overthrow of the Empire. The 
leading journal of Vienna declared that Austria, in so grave a 
juncture, must not be turned from her true course by any false 
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sentimentalism ; that she could only save her position in Europe 
by means of an alliance with the other German states. 

To the Southern states, however, the situation was as yet 
by no means free from embarrassment. Not only were they 
to be protected, but Prussia was to be supported. The condi- 
tion of the army, notwithstanding the efforts of Bismarck and 
Hohenlohe, was but partially rescued from chaos. The com- 
mission which had undertaken to reform the military system, 
and prevent the possibility of such another fiasco as that at 
Sadowa, was achieving no very important results. Every ruler 
and every military commander seemed to consider his honor 
bound up in the preservation of military individuality. Not- 
withstanding the proclamation of the alliance even, no very 
great progress in the way of reorganization took place until 
Luxembourg was threatened, and, as Professor Miller has hap- 
pily said, the ery, ** Hannibal ante Portas,” was heard through- 
out the land. 

The little Grand Duchy of Luxembourg rejoices in a popu- 
lation of two hundred thousand souls and one of the strongest 
fortresses of Europe. Its history has been scarcely less German 
than that of Baden and Hesse. As early as 963 the territory 
was purchased by one Siegfried, who succeeded in raising his 
family to the first rank, and among whose descendants are to 
, be counted at least four of the German emperors. With the 

other Northern possessions of Charles the Bold, it came more 
completely under German influence and control on the mar- 
riage of Mary with the Archduke of Austria. Since that day 
it has been twice overrun by the French, but the treaties of 
Utrecht and Paris, which followed the conquests, compelled its 
restoration. 

When at Vienna, in 1815, it was deemed necessary to estab- 
lish a fortress of the first rank for the purpose of protecting 
the northwestern boundary of Germany, it was but natural, in 
view of its history and location, to select as the site of the new 
works the old fortified city of Luxembourg. Of course the 
work of completing and occupying the fortress should from the 
first have been assigned to Prussia. But in a moment of jeal- 
ousy or weakness it was given to the king of Holland. It was 

not long, however, before it was discovered that the prince who 
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had merited their contempt by taking his ease for a great part 
of eighteen years at an English fireside, while his country was 
overrun by the common enemy, was not the one to have charge 
of the common interests of the frontier. Accordingly by the 
protocol of November 3, 1815, the command of the fortress was 
assigned to the king of Prussia, with the understanding that it 
was to be garrisoned by troops from Holland and from Prussia, 
in equal numbers. In the following year, however, a special 
treaty between Holland and Prussia increased the proportion 
of Prussian troops to three fourths. This method of occupa- 
tion was confirmed, not only by the treaty of July 20, 1819, be- 
tween England, Russia, and Austria on the one side, and Prus- 
sia and Holland on the other, but also by the diet of the old 
German confederation. By this last act of confirmation, Lux- 
embourg was adopted as a “ Bundesfestung,”’ and thus placed 
in the same general relations to the country as Mainz and Ras- 
tadt. To ask the Germans, therefore, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, to abandon either of these strongholds, would be much 
like demanding that the French should give up Metz or Stras- 
bourg. In addition, it needs only to be said, that, on the 26th 
of February, 1857, a convention held for the further consider- 
ation of the relations of Luxembourg, conferred upon the king 
of Prussia the right to occupy the fortress with a garrison ex- 
clusively Prussian. 

In November of 1866, Prince Henry of Orange, at the open- 
ing of the grand-ducal assembly of Luxembourg, declared that, 
inasmuch as the German Confederation had been dissolved, 
Prussia could no longer claim the right to occupy the fortress 
in the name of that Confederation. Though this reasonable 
declaration provoked no reply on the part of the Prussian gov- 
ernment, it gave ample opportunity to learn the state of popu- 
lar opinion on that question in Germany. It soon became man- 
ifest that, concerning the occupation of the fortress, opinion 
was nearly equally divided. There were those who maintained 
that the treaties gave to Prussia the right to hold the fortress, 
irrespective of the Confederation, others took the ground that 
Prussia could not but admit the position taken by the prince. 
It appeared uncertain, therefore, how the affair would end in 
case of a formal demand for evacuation. 
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While Germany was maturing an opinion on this question 
of evacuation, one of far greater importance was agitating the 
courts of Holland and France. In view of the evacuation 
which was hoped for, by Prussia, negotiations had been com- 
menced looking toward the sale of the grand-duchy by the 
king of Holland to the Emperor of the French. These nego- 
tiations, having in view not only the evacuation, but what was 
of far greater importance, the complete alienation from Ger- 
many of a portion of the old Germanic Confederation, were 
intended to be kept a profound secret until after the evacuation 
should take place. The affair miscarried, however, through 
the timidity or the prudence, whichever it may be called, of the 
king of Holland. However faultless may be his genealogy, 
William III. is no suecessor of William the Silent. At the 
last moment he seems to have perceived, what any one else 
would have seen at the outset, that, in case the bargain should 
be fully closed, and should be unacceptable to Prussia, and war 
should be declared, the Netherlands would be the battle-ground, 
and that, whatever might be the fate of Luxembourg, the 
mouths of the Scheldt and the Rhine would be in the greatest 
danger of being permanently held by Prussia. Whatever may 
be thought of his patriotism in trading off a portion of his sub- 
jects for the purpose of paying his personal debts, or of his 
diplomatic skill in not going at once to Prussia, it cannot 
be denied that he showed a glimmer of sense in taking a sec- 
ond look before it was too late. Whatever else he might be 
lacking, of that part of valor which Falstaff deemed the bet- 
ter part he was the possessor of superabundance. 

The treaty of sale was completed on the 22d of March, and 
was to be ratified by Holland and France before the 5th of 
April. Napoleon seems, strangely enough, to have counted 
with considerable confidence on the consent of Prussia, espe- 
cially if the evacuation should have previously taken place. If 
he should be disappointed even, he might take the treaty in his 
hand as a fait accompli,and demand the evacuation. It will be 
seen that to the success of the movement every consideration 
urged the utmost secrecy. But the king of Holland, after the 
negotiations between Paris and the Hague had been in progress 
during the whole of December, January, and February, and the 
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greater part of March, let out the secret by calling in the Prus- 
sian ambassador, and making a confession of the whole affair. 
It was of course communicated at once to the Prussian gov- 
ernment. As early as the 25th of March the ambassador was 
instructed to reply that to such a transaction Prussia could 
never give her consent. This prompt declaration not only put 
an end to all prospect of ratification on the part of Holland, 
but also led the government of Luxembourg to deny in the 
official journal the report that any such sale was likely to take 
place. 

To Napoleon, however, this termination of the affair was the 
most annoying possible. No sooner did it appear that he was 
to be a second time checkmated by Bismarck, than the wits found 
it an easy matter to make him ridiculous. They represented 
him as scouring over Europe, and America even, in search of 
political game, and finally as going slyly into a game-shop and 
attempting to buy a hare, in order that he might not be obliged 
to return home with an empty pouch. But even in this he was 
frustrated by the ever-watchful Bismarck. The imperial sports- 
man was not only prevented from catching anything, but he 
was also not allowed to purchase anything for his game-bag. 

Stung by representations like these, the Emperor fixed upon 
the policy of making such a demand of Prussia as would either 
mask his own retreat, or transfer the question from the cabinet 
to the field. If France could not have Luxembourg, Prussia 
should not remain in the fortress. As the protest of Prussia 
had prevented the purchase, the protest of France should pre- 
vent the occupation. The French government, therefore, sent 
a note to Berlin, declaring that the occupation of Luxembourg 
was a perpetual threat to France, and demanding that the 
fortress should be evacuated. The response to this warlike 
demand was in substance, that Luxembourg could no more 
in fairness be regarded as a threat to France than could Mainz 
or Landau, or, indeed, than could Metz or Strasburg to 
Germany ; and that as for the evacuation, Prussia did not feel 
qualified to decide until both the people of Germany and those 
powers which had conferred the right of occupation had been 
consulted. In view of this reply, France, of course, could but 
await the result. 
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Now, it must be borne in mind, that up to the moment when 
the demand of France was made, the people of Germany had 
no knowledge whatever of the fact that Prussia had, in the 
most positive manner, refused to consent to the sale. The two 
questions of alienation and evacuation were, therefore, in the 
public mind intimately connected with each other. On the Ist 
of April Parliament had put to Bismarck two questions: first, 
whether Prussia was aware of the treaty of sale ; and, secondly, 
whether the government was ready to defend the union of 
Luxembourg with the rest of Germany, and especially its own 
right to the occupation of the fortress? To the first of these 
questions the minister gave a full and an affirmative answer. 
To the second he responded that, for diplomatic reasons, he 
could make no reply. Thus, the information given was just 
enough to show that the Grand Duchy was threatened, but not 
enough to show that the danger of surrender was already past. 
The effect upon the people was what may be easily imagined. 
The outcry over the possible surrender of a territory so truly 
German was loud and distinct. The very temperate manner 
in which the question had been treated by Bismarck led many 
to believe that the government was really on the point of sur- 
rendering all right and title to the territory so much desired 
by the French. The opponents of Prussia everywhere cried 
out, ‘‘ Now we are to see the results of the mysterious confer- 
ences at Biarritz. Bismarck is not a whit better than Cavour. 
Just as the latter at Plombitres, while pretending to treat 
merely of Savoy and Nice, swept all Italy under the Italian 
crown ; so the former, by trading off some of his countrymen 
on the Rhine, is attempting to bribe the neighboring powers 
to assist in a similar compression of all Germany under the 
power of Prussia.” Nor was the cry confined to the foes of 
the government. Those who had watched this growth of 
Prussian power with most satisfaction and enthusiasm declared 
that the government could not afford to sacrifice the popularity 
which it had won for itself at Sadowa. From every quarter 
came opposition to the movement, and opposition only. All 
saw in it the first step toward that “ natural boundary,” which 
Granier de Cassagnac had so much preferred to a border 
picket. 
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It was soon manifest that a strong party in the South, as 
well as in the North, demanded that an immediate and decisive 
answer be returned, let the consequences be what they might. 
What may be called the military element in Prussia took the 
ground that war, rather than withdrawal, would alone satisfy 
the German people; and that, in view of the imperfect readi- 
ness of the French army and the French arsenals, the sooner 
war was begun the better. It was well known that in France 
military preparations were going on with most feverish 
activity. All the shops in the Empire were employing every 
possible man in the manufacture of chassepots, and the foun- 
dries were working day and night in the interests of the artillery, 
while, to provide for the cavalry, agents were collecting horses 
in every corner of the land. Von Moltke, and those about 
him, urged that in the course of a year the complexion of the 
affair would be entirely changed. Then the French might 
demand Mainz and Landau as well as Luxembourg, and, in 
case of refuscl, grasp the sword at a moment when they were 
fully prepared to wield it. In the light of such colossal prepara- 
tions as were going on in France, it was urged that the true policy 
was to pronounce an ultimatum, and, in case of necessity, to 
strike at once into the heart of the enemy. That such a course 
would have secured the enthusiastic support of all Germany, 
South as well as North, is abundantly shown by the decision of 
Bavaria and Hesse. Of all the Southern states, these two had 
been most reluctant to join fortunes with Prussia, and yet, 
when this question began to assume threatening propcrtions, 
they made haste to fall into line with the others. The lower 
house in Bavaria, by a formal address to the minister, ex- 
pressed the hope that the government would allow no doubt to 
exist that the state would devote all its energies to the pro- 
tection of the common fatherland. On the 11th of April, the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse, in imitation of its neighbor, entered 
into an alliance with Prussia, and its soldiery was at once 
attached to the Eleventh Army Corps of the Confederation. In 
Bavaria and in Hesse, as well as in Baden and in Wiirtem- 
berg, Prussian officers were everywhere giving directions in 
regard to the reorganization of the troops on the Prussian 
basis, and the troops reorganized were everywhere learning the 
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use of the needle-gun. From all these indications it was evi- 
dent enough that, if Bismarck was to derive his final answer 
to France and Holland from the German people, there could 
be no cession of Luxembourg without a general war, and, 
indeed, no evacuation of the fortress except on the most satis- 
factory conditions. 

But concerning the other source from which Bismarck’s 
reply was to receive its inspiration, there was somewhat of 
uncertainty. The powers which had signed the Treaty of 1839 
could by no means be counted upon for supporting the tenacity 
of Germany. Before a formal appeal to the powers could be 
made, however, the Austrian minister, Von Beust, proposed 
that the Grand Duchy should be ceded to Belgium, as it had 
desired to be in 1830; and that, in consideration of so impor- 
tant an addition, Belgium should restore to France the territory 
of which the latter had been deprived by the second Treaty of 
Paris. This proposition, supported by France and Austria, 
which were now believed to be in close alliance, might have 
been in the highest degree embarrassing to Prussia but for the 
superb reply of the king of Belgium. When the matter was 
proposed to him his immediate response was, “ 1 cannot barter 
away one of my countrymen.” Upon this Von Beust came 
forward with a second proposal, which was that Luxembourg 
should on the one hand be declared neutral territory, and 
that on the other it should be abandoned by the Prussian 
garrison. It was on the basis of this recommendation that 
Russia proposed a meeting of the powers which had signed the 
treaty establishing the present relations of the territory con- 
cerned. The consent of Prussia, however, could be gained only 
with the express understanding that it would not give up its 
right to hold the fortress save on the condition that Europe 
would guarantee the strictest neutrality of the Grand Duchy. 
Bismarck claimed that if Prussia gave so strong a proof of her 
desire for peace and reconciliation as to abandon the fortress 
which the powers had conferred upon her, it was but right that 
those powers should grant as effectual security for the border 
in the future as Prussia had granted in the past. With this 
understanding the conference assembled in London on the 7th 
of May. The main question was settled before the plenipo- 
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tentiaries came together, consequently the details were easily 
arranged. England alone stood in the way of an immediate 
adjustment. Inasmuch as the terms which Prussia insisted 
upon bound all the powers to take up arms against any state 
which should violate the neutrality of Luxembourg, England 
hesitated to place herself under an obligation to call her armies 
into the field at a moment’s notice. As the demand, however, 
would put a curb alike upon all the powers, its reasonableness 
could not long be resisted, and accordingly on the 11th day of 
May the treaty received the signatures of all the plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

As soon as the matter of neutrality and occupation had been 
settled, a question arose concerning the future relations of the 
Grand Duchy with the Zollverein. The plenipotentiary from 
Luxembourg inquired whether the treaty just formed would 
interfere with the commercial relations which existed between 
his country and the different states of Germany. It was 
evident that, much as Tornaco had desired annexation to 
France, he saw that, as such an annexation was now impos- 
sible, there was great injury to the industrial interests of his 
little state by its exclusion from the great advantages of the 
Zollverein. All his energies were, therefore, now directed to 
the preservation of the old commercial relations. His desires 
and hopes in this regard were, of course, encouraged by Prussia. 
To the immense annoyance of the French ambassador, who, 
naturally enough, desired to see the last link which bound 
Luxembourg to Germany severed, the convention decided that 
the neutrality extended to military affairs only, and that it 
could in no way interfere with any commercial alliance which 
the Grand Duchy might choose to enter into. 

Thus the “ Luxembourg Question” was settled. The ad- 
rantage was manifestly, at all points, on the side of Prussia, 
and yet it had been so adroitly secured as to leave no possible 
grounds for remonstrance. The sacrifice of so powerful a 
position gave abundant evidence to the whole of Europe that 
the desires of the nation were pacific, while, at the same time, 
the stringency of the conditions on which the troops were to 
be withdrawn gave equal proof that the proper security of 
the German border was of far more importance to Prussia than 
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the preservation of peace. To France, however, the adjust- 
ment had no agreeable phase whatever. If the government 
experienced any satisfaction in seeing the fortress evacuated 
by the Prussians, the pleasure was more than counterbalanced 
by the chagrin felt at the fact that, in the very act of retreating, 
Prussia had gained an advantage by transferring the guardian- 
ship of the border from herself to the powers which had signed 
the treaty. 

With the adjustment of the various relations of Luxembourg, 
the diplomatic questions to which the battle of Sadowa gave 
rise may be said to have been settled. In every one of them 
the French government was outwitted. If the question at issue 
had been of such a nature as to leave to France no alternative 
but interference, the judgment of the world would have been 
less severe on the course pursued. But it was generally felt 
that Napoleon had blundered into needless difficulties, and 
then had, in every case, been obliged to retire with his colors 
bedraggled in the dust. The resulting humiliation, shared as 
it was toa greater or less extent by the whole country, was 
enough to lead to most active preparations for war; and when 
those preparations were supposed to be sufficiently complete, 
to induce the nation to rush into a death-struggle on the 
slightest pretext, and, as infamously declared by the prime 
minister, with “ a light heart.” 

C. K. Apams. 
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Art. VI.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Der Gebrauch des Conjunctivs und Optativs in Sanskrit und 
Griechischen. By B. Detprick. Halle. 1871. 


Tue novelty of this book consists in applying to the syntax of the 
verb in Sanskrit and Greek the more rational method that has obtained 
in etymology since the discovery and study of Sanskrit. The old 
treatises on the subject were of two kinds: they either set forth 
practically the use of the moods in the flourishing period of the lan- 
guage for the purpose of interpretation or composition, — a method of 
treatment which must always be necessary so long as the literatures of 
these languages are studied or read; or else, in the desire for a more 
scientific method, they sought to arrange the uses, under categories fur- 
nished by our own logical ideas and derived from the classic usages of the 
languages, and to gather these various uses under some one metaphys- 
ical notion to which the speaker of the language itself must have been 
a stranger, —a method which must be utterly futile, inasmuch as it is 
neither practical nor, on the other hand, truly scientific. 

But the object of this book is to draw from the various uses of the 
moods in Sanskrit and Greek, by comparing the syntax of the two 
languages, the original meanings of the two moods respectively, and to 
show how all the later meanings and uses were, or might naturally 
have been, developed from these two meanings respectively. In the 
author’s own words, which unfortunately in the translation cease to be 
German without becoming English, “The whole variety of existing 
meanings cannot from the beginning have lain in one form, for on such 
a supposition language would cease to have any definite meaning ; but 
the question must be asked, What is the original meaning from which the 
rest have been developed?” “We seek,” he continues, “to answer the 
question, What idea lies at the root of the variety of meanings which we 
find to exist?” The author is no less sound in his method than in his 
conception of the subject. “Whatever may be treated of,” says he, “ be 
it the development of a verbal, nominal, or pronominal notion, or that of 
an inflection, this principle universally prevails; we should not com- 
pare the existing meanings with each other, collect kindred ones into a 
group with a higher (or more remote) general notion underlying them, 
and so gradually rise to the most universal and widest, the most gen- 
eral and consequently most colorless (or meaningless) idea, and then 
enthrone that at the head of the logical system as the source of all 
special meanings, but we should rather seek the historical point of 
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departure of the development of any idea, that is to say, the meaning 
or idea out of which the rest have been developed. Not as if they 
were packed awayi. from the outset, but as they are connected with 
that idea by the laws of the formation of ideas. In fact, we should 
look for the earliest meaning. This principle of the author is the 
golden rule of all such investigations, and one which if conscientiously 
fullowed must lead to very valuable results in grammar and even in 
the history of the development of the human intellect. This is the 
method recommended in Mr. Greenough’s little pamphlet on the Latin 
Subjunctive, published (or rather printed) last year, though that essay 
was much less therough than the book before us, and contained some 
ideas erroneous in the details. These are probably the only two books 
in which this method is applied to the syntax of the verb. Now, 
as our author suggests, there are obviously two ways of arriving at 
this object, — one is through the formal analysis of the modal forms 
themselves into their elements, and the assigning to those elements of 
their original meaning; the other is through the investigation of the 
uses of the moods in the several languages, and the discovering which 
is the oldest form of expression in which the moods were employed. 
The second method is the one employed by our author. Properly, 
however, the two ought to go hand in hand, and no results ought to be 
considered satisfactory that are not arrived at independently through 
both. Feeling this, the author has given a notice of the results of the 
formal analysis of the two moods so fur as they have been attained, but 
rather incidentally or as a confirmation of his view than as a funda- 
mental part of his investigation. In this notice he follows Curtius’s 
view as given in Die Chronologie der Indogermanischen Sprachfor- 
schung, Leipzig, 1867, which, as the book is very rare in this country, 
I will briefly recapitulate, and the more so, as it is without doubt, 
so far as it goes, the only satisfactory account of the origin of the 
moods. The forms which may be grouped together as the Sanskrit 
subjunctive (or conjunctive) agree in inserting an a between the ver- 
bal stem and the personal terminations. This mood is the forerunner of 
the Greek subjunctive. The a thus used seems to be the same ele- 
ment that appears as a characteristic of the modified tenses (or the 
present stem) of four classes of Sanskrit verbs, the same that is the 
source of the connecting vowel (so called) in Greek and Latin. Its 
meaning originally is unknown, but from its function in the present 
stem it gives a durative or continued force to the stems to which it is 
annexed. The subjunctive then is only a present indicative or form 
for present uncompleted action, which through the conative present 
becomes in force a future and finally a subjunctive. The optative, 
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however, is formed by means of a verbal root ¢ to go in its various 
modified forms, and the development is nearly the same. Originally 
meaning, according to this view, “ Going to act,” it becomes future in 
like manner, and finally assumes a modal force, i. e. is used in all the 
various senses of the optative in Greek and the subjunctive in Latin. 

There are some criticisms which may be made upon this account, 
in regard to particulars which bear upon the use and meaning of the 
moods in later times. 

This view, it will be seen, takes no account of the relative ages of 
the subjunctive and optative, nor of the secondary terminations of the 
latter ; in fact, it makes the loss of the final vowels of the primary ter- 
minations a mere accident and without significance. Now there are 
many indications that the optative is a much younger formation than 
the subjunctive. The gradual gain of the former upon the latter in 
Sanskrit, until the final loss of the subjunctive with the exception of 
a few doubtful remains, the restricted use of the subjunctive even in 
Greek growing more so in the development of the literature, the loss 
of the subjunctive proper or its confusion with the optative in Latin, 
all point to a later development of the optative, which in time more or 
less supplanted the elder form. Curtius takes .the same view in the 
treatise above cited, though he does not make it of much importance. 
So also the same conclusion is pointed at by the character of the 
forms themselves. The compounded verbal forms are all evidently 
later than those in which only one verbal root appears. In fact, the 
only way in which a compound verbal form can be conceived as 
arising and coalescing so as to express a temporal or modal idea is to 
suppose the second verb already formed and treated as a part of 
speech, and no longer as simple elements, before it is used as an 
auxiliary. The connection of two separate pure verbal roots with a 
pronoun which stands in the relation of subject fo them both, is to me 
inconceivable. One can conceive of the idea contained in the clause 
“TI eat” being expressed by the juxtaposition of a root which is neither 
verb nor noun as yet, but is only loosely suggestive of the action, 
with a pronominal root referring more or less definitely to the subject. 
Ad-mi used separately might mean “I eat,” and then come to be fused 
into a part of speech or verb with the same meaning. Ad-a-mi 
also might be used a little later in the same manner to mean “I am 
eating,” that is, have begun the process of eating. This then might 
fuse into a word meaning, “I am trying to eat,” and then, “I shall 
eat,” and so finally become a subjunctive. But one cannot conceive of 
two pure uncompounded verbal roots used separately along with a pro- 
noun, so that ad-ya-mi as separate elements should mean, “ I am going 
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to eat.” But that, after ya and mi have coalesced into a verbal form 
meaning, “I am going,” this form so arising should be appended to 
ad so as then to mean, “I am going to eat,” seems natural enough. 

Nor does this view take into account the secondary terminations of 
the optative, and it is in connection with these that the preceding re- 
marks become important. If what has been stated be the true view 
of the genesis of compounded verbal forms, the question arises what 
form of ¢ or ya was thus used to form the optative. And we cannot 
too carefully keep in mind the principle which, though universally 
admitted to lie at the foundation of all linguistic science, is often 
lost sight of. Compounds exist first in their component parts before 
they are compounded. J’at connu is used as a preterit in French, 
simply because Cicero could say habeo cognitum in its literal meaning, 
or at least only slightly deviating from it towards, “I have learned.” 
J’aurais means “I should have,” sometimes merely “ perhaps I 
have,” or “I may have,” simply because somebody used avoir and 
avais in their literal meaning, as “I had to have.” So with shall, will, 
may, etc., in English, and werden, ete., in German. 

Now what did the first Aryan who blocked out an optative say, and 
what did he mean by it? Evidently he used a form of ¢ or ya which 
we should now call secondary. It cannot be without significance that 
the optative throughout has secondary terminations, except in the first 
person singular in Greek, and even there sometimes. It is difficult to 
believe that the loss of the final vowels so early in the history of the 
language was accidental, where in all other forms (where the termina- 
tions are retained at all) the distinction between primary and secondary 
endings is perfectly preserved. 

Now the terminations of the optative are very similar to the im- 
perfect forms of ¢ and ya. In fact, Benfey (Allgemeine Monats- 
schrift, 1854, p. 749) maintained that the optative was formed by 
means of these very forms, To this view Curtius (Chronologie, p. 242) 
objects that the augment, the peculiar sign of the past tenses, is en- 
tirely foreign to the optative. To the view of Benfey in that form 
this objection seems insuperable. But in the subjunctive with sec- 
ondary terminations, which is otherwise precisely similar in form to 
the imperfect and aorist, the augment never appears. What more 
probable than that the optative should be a new formation made by 
eompounding the subjunctive having secondary terminations of ¢ and ya, 
or the subjunctive of the imperfect so called, with a verbal root, and 
that it never had the primary terminations at all? The first person 
might then be an imitation, as is sometimes supposed, or a relic of a 
time when both forms of the subjunctive were used in this way, only 
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one of which succeeded in establishing itself. The optative would 
then be a kind of double subjunctive, or double future, or future sub- 
junctive formed for greater precision after the original past subjunctive 
had developed into so many varieties as to become less definite in its 
force. Such double forms are not uncommon in other cases, especially 
in the formation of nominal themes, in double comparatives and 
superlatives, and perhaps in the special or modified forms of the tenth 
class of verbs in Sanskirt. 

The question further arises, Did these secondary terminations in the 
subjunctive have any significance? That the loss of the final vowels 
in this case was accidental seems exceedingly improbable. For no 
reason can be given for the loss of them in the past tenses at all, ex- 
cept the weight (or emphasis) of the augment. Now these forms 
never have any augment, except in a very few doubtful cases, which 
might easily arise from the similarity of the forms to those of the real 
imperfect and aorist. Now, though the augment is the original proper 
sign of past time, yet the secondary terminations are no less character- 
istic of the past tenses, and, having once arisen, might very easily be 
seized upon to mark a distinction. That this was sometimes done, the 
omission of the augment in Homer fully proves. It is very true that 
this difference of termination was at first only accidental, but it is by no 
means rare that an immaterial or accidental difference is adopted as 
the sign of a difference in meaning, as in the umlaut in the Northern 
languages. If this supposition should prove correct, the subjunctives 
with secondary terminations would originally have been related to that 
with the primary, just as the Latin imperfect subjunctive is to the 
present, the sign of tense appearing in the termination. That this 
difference should afterwards be obscured is not strange, if we take into 
account what will presently be said in regard to the meaning and 
tendency of conditional and similar forms in past time. 

Our Aryan then who first made an optative said perhaps ad yat, 
“he would be” or “let him be” going to eat. It is uncertain which, 
for we do not know how far we must suppose the subjunctive to have 
been developed before the formation of the optative. 

Curtius, in his objection to Benfey’s view ( Chronologie, p. 242, before 
cited), expresses his inability to see the connection between the past 
tenses and the developed meanings of the optative. That there is such 
a connection, however, one can hardly doubt. Notice how the word 
ought in English refers only to present and future time, so that if it is 
necessary to express past time the perfect infinitive must be made use 
of. So also with this very word must, originally also a preterit, and 
would, could, should, and might have also felt the effect of this ten- 
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dency, but in a somewhat less degree. So also, “If the sky were 
to fall we should catch larks.” Here were has moved forward, so to 
speak, from past time to present, which is its ordinary signification 
in English, and then through the influence of the to following it has 
reached on into the future. So the French aurais, which is also pret- 
erit in its origin, takes the place of a modal form in many uses, not 
only those corresponding to the imperfect subjunctive in Latin, but also 
to the present. The condition contrary to fact, with its conclusion, are 
regularly expressed in most, if not all, the languages of our family by 
forms which are past in origin, and in other connections even in mean- 
ing. Take, for instance, the condition contrary to fact in classic Greek. 
So also the use of the imperfect of verbs of necessity, propriety, ete., in 
Greek and Latin, even when no definite condition can be supplied, and 
the time referred to is present (Eypnv, afr jv, melius erat, oportebat, 
debebat, tempus erat dapibus sodales, in which the only occasion for a 
past tense is a modal idea) is not less instructive. There are many 
eases, too, in which the Latin imperfect subjunctive seems to be used 
almost if not quite in the sense of the present subjunctive referring to 
future time. The most curious case of this tendency is the use of tem- 
poral adverbs in Greek and Latin in relation to a condition contrary 
to fact in present time. After such conditions the regular expressions 
for the case as it is are viv and nunc. So also now is frequently thus 
used in English. Zune is also sometimes used to continue the false 
condition. Compare also édeXov with the infinitive in Greek. Now it 
is to be observed that in Homer the optative is used both in protasis 
and apodosis contrary to fact (though more commonly in apodosis), 
the new peculiar Greek construction of the indicative being not yet 
fully developed, though already coming into use. In Sanskrit, too, the 
optative is regularly used in this construction, though a rare form, the 
conditional, was afterwards developed. A few cases also of this con- 
struction are found where the subjunctive with secondary terminations 
is used. The same phenomenon occurs also in Latin. In the early 
language the present in the construction contrary to fact is not very un- 
common, especially in the poets who preserved old forms, although they 
had passed out of use, at least in the literary language, almost entirely. 
And in Latin as well as in the other languages this faded or perverted 
form is replaced by a new formation, and curiously enough it is just 
what we should expect from this general tendency of the family, — an 
imperfect subjunctive, that is, a form which is otherwise used as a sub- 
junctive in connection with absolutely past time. 

From all these considerations it would seem that the optative from 
the outset had a connection with past time and gradually worked for- 
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ward just as ought, should, and were have in English, till finally it lost 
its past sense entirely, except in the connection of tenses so called, where 
the absolute time of the main verb served to keep it in its place. 

After setting forth the formal origin of the moods, the author comes 
to the real subject of his treatise. 

And at the outset of his own investigations our author lays down 
another valuable principle, “that the simple sentence is older than 
the compound.” Obvious as this truth seems, it has been rarely con- 
sidered in the discussion of the moods. And in this connection he calls 
attention to the significant fact, that the words which connect clauses 
either subordinate or even co-ordinate did not originally possess that 
power, but gradually acquired it by being constantly used in sentences 
which were unconnected, but placed in juxtaposition. 

He then continues to narrow down the field of investigation by ex- 
cluding first interrogative sentences as less primitive, and then negative 
sentences as only modified affirmatives. He makes use of a still fur- 
ther eliminating process by excluding the second and third persons and 
the first person plural, leaving only the first person singular as the lurk- 
ing-place of the fundamental notion of the two moods respectively. In 
regard to this narrowing process of his, it may be observed that, though 
it shows clearly the logical mind of the author and his power of deal- 
ing with the subject, and is perhaps sound abstractly, yet it ought to be 
used with caution, especially when we consider the action and reaction 
of forms and expressions upon each other by analogy, more particu- 
larly when they are closely akin. By narrowing too much the field of 
investigation, by determining too exactly @ priori where we are to look 
for the original meaning of a construction, we might perhaps seek it in 
a form of speech which exists only from analogy with some other 
which we exclude from observation. For instance, it is by no means 
sure that the second or third persons are not more likely to contain the 
original meaning of the moods. Certainly metaphysically the non ego 
makes itself manifest to the mind long before the consciousness of the 
ego. 

The fundamental ideas to which the author comes by his analysis 
are those of willing for the subjunctive, and wishing for the optative. 
These ideas he explains further, making them both branches of desire, 
but distinguishing the w7// as a desire with the purpose of attaining the 
object, the wish as a desire without that purpose. It is perhaps need- 
less to say, as he does, that this desire is always in the mind of the 
speaker, which distinguishes these forms from the desiderative verbs. 
In coming to this conclusion, the author seems, from a desire of symme- 
try, to fall away from the strictness of the method he so clearly marked 
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out and the path he so carefully prepared into the old ways, and 
just herein it seems is the fault of the book, notwithstanding the 
great acumen displayed in the analysis. It leaves us with an immense 
gap between the formal subjunctive and the actual one, between the 
formal hanami, “ I am killing” (i. e. trying to kill), and his ideal hanami, 
“T want to” (and am determined to) “kill,” between the formal depous, 
“Tam going to bear,” and his ideal, “I wish that I could or may 
bear.” 

That the two are connected by development few will dispute, but 
where are the intermediate links? A great length of time must have 
elapsed after the elements were put together, before the subjunctive was 
used to express a command. And it is a just criticism, it seems to me, 
to ask, How came the moods to develop in a steady stream, and always 
in one direction, up to the point of will (i.e. command) and wish ? 
Why did they only then begin to divide in various directions and 
weaken again to the almost pure futures they are in later times in 
many of their uses? It seems much more natural that the develop- 
ment should have left in the languages traces of the different stages 
through which it has passed. When we find expressions as widely 
separated as py ce xxeio, “ Let me not catch you,” and ovd¢ Bepat, 
“ Nor shall I see,” one cannot resist the conclusion that the two are 
separate developments from the conative present in which they origi- 
nated, rather than that the second isa weakening of the first. In the 
second or future usage is found one of the links in the chain of devel- 
opment of the first or imperative one. 

In pursuing his analysis, our author divides sentences into declara- 
tory sentences (Aussagesdtze) and interrogatory sentences (/ragesdtze). 
The first he subdivides into principal sentences, dependent sentences 
introduced by a relative, and dependent sentences introduced by con- 
junctions, a very logical division, and one well adapted to the purposes 
of his investigation. In each of these divisions he finds two well- 
marked classes of meanings of each mood, one in which each retains 
its original force in a considerable degree, and the other in which it is 
very much weakened, which he names respectively the subjunctive of 
will (des Wollens), the subjunctive of expectation (der Erwartung), 
the optative of wish (des Wiinsches), and the weakened (abgeschwdchten) 
optative. 

Under the first class of subjunctives he brings all such examples as: 


GAN’ ay, eyav adros meipnoopa nd€ Bopa, Od. VI. 126. GAd toper, pas- 
sim. dA dmdifeopeba Oaooov, Od. XV. 495. So also negatives or pro- 
hibitions, 


TIpiapidn, yy 89 pe Awo Aavaciow édons 
ll. V. 684. 


xeioOat. 
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commands, exhortations, and expressions of encouragement, as_ well 
affirmative as negative. 

It is in connection with the negative command or prohibition that the 
most brilliant instance of the author’s power of analysis is displayed, 
where he shows the true nature of object clauses after verbs of fearing. 
He makes these a kind of direct quotation from the thought or feeling 
of the subject of the main verb. Thus, “1 fear he will come,” is ana- 
lyzed into “I fear, let him not come,” i. e. with that feeling or thought. 
This view, we may remark in addition to his explanations, is supported 
by the fact that neither in Latin nor Greek is there any connective par- 
ticle for the affirmative fear, and for the negative one only in Latin wu 
or uti, and even this may be regarded as used in the same manner as 
utinam in wishes. This view also explains the cross-purpose usage of ut 
and ne with verbs of fearing in the latter language. It is noticeable, too, 
that verbs of fearing are often followed in earlier Latin by another 
form of quotation, the indirect question, Vereor guid siet, in Terence, ete. 
The same analysis is extended by him to all purpose clauses with pi 
alone, and would of course apply to all indirect quotations of impera- 
tives in Latin where no connecting particles appear, or no other than ne. 

In the second class are all the more or less future uses of the sub- 
junctive so common in Homer; e. g. 


> oe , > > 4 sar » , ‘ ’ 
oix €06" otros dvnp oid’ Exaerar ovd€ yévnrat. 


és cer. Od. XVI. 438. 


So, nai roré tis eirnon, frequently recurring. 
So also the cases with «év and ay. 


éyad de xe rot id yapiv fuara mdvra. Il. XIV. 234. 


Relative sentences are with great acuteness divided into posterior, 
that is, those in which the action of the relative clause is subsequent 
to the action of the principal verb; and prior, that is, those in which 
the action of the principal clause presupposes that of the relative. 
To the former belong all purpose clauses; e.g. Send a guide, who 
may led me, 

Kai dy’ fyyeudv’ eo Oddy Sraccov. 


Ss ké pe xeio’ dydyn. Od. XV. 311. 


is analyzed to mean, “ Send a guide, he shall (soll) lead me” ; making 
the second clause originally an independent demonstrative clause, 
which in time became subordinate on account of the idea of purpose 
which exists in the mind and naturally attaches itself to the form of 
speech, though not expressed in it at the outset. 
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The latter class, or prior relative clauses, embraces all such relative 
sentences as contain an indefinite relative and are used in the sense of 
a protasis. 

ov dSnvads bs dOavaraot paynra, Il. V. 406. Literally, “ Let him 
fight,” ete. 

The same division is also made in sentences introduced by relative 
conjunctions ; and naturally too, inasmuch as all the conjunctions are 
eases of relatives, referring however, not to some definite word in the 
principal clause, but to the action of it as a whole or something sug- 
gested by it, as the author proceeds to show. The first class, posterior, 
includes all purpose and object clauses with iva, és, etc., as well as 
temporal clauses in which a purpose appears with dre, éws, eis 6. 

The second class, the prior, embraces comparisons with as dre, and 
all temporal and conditional clauses in which the relative is indefinite, 
either with or without «ev. 


ols 8° 6 yépav perenow dua mpdoce kai dricow Aevooer. II. IIT. 109. 


The conjunctions of other origin than relative are only chd and chéd 
in Sanskrit and e¢ in Greek. These Sanskrit particles only loosely 
connect sentences originally independent, and their analysis requires 
and receives little consideration. ‘The Greek conditional particle e he 
doubtingly derives from ova, thus making it of the same origin as the 
Latin conditional particle sé. But he concludes that in force it is 
originally demonstrative or anaphoristic like the relatives, and therefore 
he divides the sentences introduced by it in the same manner as the 
preceding, into posterior and prior. To the former belong all uses 
where ei, as does sf in Latin, introduces apparent indirect questions, 
Bard’ ovras, ee kev te hows Aavanoe yernra (Il. VIT. 282), literally 
“Throw, in this way shall you be a light to the Greeks.” To the 
latter belong all conditional sentences proper. 

In the same manner he pursues the optative through its various 
uses with precisely the same divisions. Now it will be seen that there 
are two quite distinct classes of meanings, with a considerable variety 
of shades in each. When we keep in mind the origin of the subjune- 
tive, it certainly seems more natural to suppose that his whole class of 
subjunctives of expectation, as well as his weakened optatives, and also 
the whole class of posterior relative sentences, are developments im- 
mediately from the original formal subjunctive and optative with its 
future meaning, than to suppose them to have passed through a climax 
of meaning in willing and wishing, and afterwards to have become 
weakened. Even if we take this view, we are still indebted to our 
author for an intelligible account of the protasis and all the impera- 
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tive uses of the subjunctive and true optative or wishing uses of the 
optative. These have been developed from forms originally presents 
used for futures into meanings more or less forcibly imperative. But 
there are left the apodosis and all the future forms of the moods, 
together with relative purpose clauses and the isolated clauses of re- 
sult in Latin in a general group, in which the dominant signification 
has remained future. 

The treatment of interrogative sentences is rather misty. In refer- 
ence to his example, pevo fe 6é@, the author says: “ We translate in 
German, soll ich bleiben oder soll ich gehen? Wut originally the sub- 
junctive meant ich will bleiben ich will gehen. But since Menelaus 
(the speaker) makes the accomplishment of his proposal dependent 
upon the will of another, there arises through the reflex action of 
the second stronger will out of the first will (wollen) a shall (sollen).” 
And again a little farther on: “In the Verdeutlichungs fragen it is 
very plainly seen how the questions can pass over into exclama- 
tions, and how through the situation a negative sense can come in.” 

This one does not see clearly as a development from a will or wish, 
but as a development from the original future idea of the two 
moods it seems natural enough, especially as we find the future indica- 
tive sometimes used in precisely the same manner. 

The discussion of the indirect discourse is still less satisfactory, 
though there are very many wonderfully acute as well as just observa- 
tions upon the change (Verschiebung) of persons and moods, and an 
excellent comparison of the uses and tendencies of the two languages, 
Greek and Sanskrit, in this respect. 

In connection with the change of moods in indirect discourse, our 
author treats of the use of the subjunctive and optative as depending 
upon the tense of the main verb. After noticing the fact, he says : 
“A German might be inclined to ask why the Greek has not in such 
cases simply employed the subjunctive of an historical tense. The 
answer is, it has none.” Then he suggests, what is of course true, that 
the aorist moods have no relation to time, and continues: “ When, then, 
the Greek could not introduce a change of tense, it was obliged to get 
along in some other manner, and has done so in a very subtle way. 
Instead of the subjunctive, which, as our whole discussion has shown, 
has always a tendency to reality, it employs the mood of wishing, of 
supposition, of concession, the optative which is farthest removed from 
reality. It thus does not express directly the past, bat only indicates 
that the action is not even nearly allied to the truth. Here the old 
method seems to creep in, which, as we all know, is entirely foreign to 
the ways of comparative philology. The only two questions a com- 
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parative philologist can set before himself are, first, From what ele- 
ments was a form compounded, not necessarily of course primitive, but 
previously existing in speech ? and second, What did the first man mean 
who put them in juxtaposition? No man ever consciously selected a form 
because it had a tendency to unreality. An expression arises because 
it expresses either literally, or within the limits of analogy and meta- 
phor, the idea which the speaker had in his mind. The answer to the 
inquiring German then would be, that the Greek did use, not, to be 
sure, a subjunctive of an historic tense, but what amounts to the same 
thing, an historic tense of the subjunctive, i. e. a form that in its origin 
had a futurum in praeterito meaning ; that, in fact, the Greek optative 
always retained a consciousness of its secondary origin, coming down 
from the time when the first Aryan used the secondary subjunctive of 
i or ya along with verbal roots. A consciousness that survived also 
in expressions like, “ Yad aque syim aldm tvam va ghd sya aham, 
sytish te satyi ih cishah,” If I were you, or you were J, your wishes 
would be fulfilled (R. V. 8, 44, 23) ; in mavroge yeip’ dpéywr Os « rraxds 
mada ein (Od. XVII. 366), As if he had long been a beggar ; 


, 
kal voxev €v0” anddarto divat dvdpev ’Ayapepvav 


ei pn dp’ d€d vénae (Il. V. 311),— 
would have been destroyed, had not, ete. 
Si tu hic sis aliter facias (Ter. And.). 


The optative in indirect discourse proper is omitted entirely, but a 
future discussion of it is hinted at. It is difficult to see how it can be 
accounted for except as an apodosis with a mental protasis. This of 
course would be entirely consistent with the view of our author, as it 
would come under the head of the weakened optative ; but there would 
be still another future use to increase the improbability of the supposed 
steady development of the mocds in one direction before alluded to. 
The use of the future after verbs of striving is not compared with other 
object clauses, — a use which rather tends to support my view by 
analogy. Nor is the Latin subjunctive of result hinted at, which ought 
to be accounted for in any complete view of the moods. It would 
probably come under the posterior relative sentences, and would be 
another future use. 

On the whole, the book is an exceedingly valuable one, both for the 
excellence of its method and the very great power brought to bear 
upon the analysis of constructions, and serves to show what may be 
done with syntax as well as etymology by comparative grammar. 

The examples are numerous, occupying one half the book, and are 
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well chosen from all the various classes of meanings and admirably 
arranged. An index of passages cited and another of words treated 
add greatly to its value. We cannot but regard the book as one of 
the most valuable, both for comparative grammar and classical 
philology that has appeared for years. 


2.— Ten Great Religions: An Essay in Comparative Theology. By 
James Freeman Ciarke. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1871. 


ForMERLY it was considered a mark of the utmost fair-mindedness 
to be willing simply to discuss other religions than our own, and one 
felt authorized in doing it to use any sort of vituperation of the 
heathen, that the glory of Christianity might thereby be enhanced. Other 
religions were held to be the most cunning devices of the Devil for en- 
snaring sinful man, who weakly succumbed to corrupt priests and black 
superstition. In the book before us more justice is shown to those 
who were formerly so reviled. But so long as Christianity is studied 
solely as a revealed religion, not only is the discussion of Comparative 
Theology far behind the average position of intelligent thought, but 
it is very little advanced from the time we have spoken of, which 
Mr. Clarke treats with such just scorn. Scientific treatment of 
the subject is of course impossible from such a stand-point. Science 
knows no revelation other than that which belongs to man; and if it 
belongs to man, it is simply human, and so loses the essential quality of 
revelation, as it is commonly understood. Mr. Clarke (p. 505) solves 
this difficulty by calling all religions revealed in so far as they are true. 
It is only a short step yet to calling them all human, if these revela- 
tions are such as are common to all men. On the same page we find, 
“the supernatural element is to be found in all religions ; for inspira- 
tion, in some form, is universal.” If it is universal, is it supernatural ? 

This book, then, claims to be a scientific treatment of Comparative 
Theology, but from that point of view we cannot but regard it asa 
failure. It is not a scientific treatment of the subject, but an essen- 
tially religious one, It is a continuous appeal to our sympathies and 
our beliefs, to admire Christianity more than any other religion, which 
it is to be presumed most of us are ready enough to do. The won- 
derful eclecticism that distinguished Christianity in the first cen- 
turies of its existence enabled it to take possession of the growing 
civilization which is now flowering. No thoughtful man can help 
acknowledging the aid it gave to civilization, nor should it be denied 
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that the ordinary march of profane events has contributed to the pres- 
ent wideness of its sway. Abuse of Christianity, besides being un- 
fuunded, would be idle and useless. It is, at any rate, a step in the 
progress of mankind, although at times it may have been a faltering one. 
But, on the other hand, a scientific treatment of Comparative Theology 
should be something deeper than such an appeal, however sincere, or 
than the quotation and application of scattered texts. Many of these, as 
used by Mr. Clarke, remind us of the attempts of distracted geologists 
to prove that the revelations of geology were already made by Moses 
in the Book of Genesis. Were it not that texts from the Bible had 
already been so often stretched to what seems an impossible extent, we 
should be inclined to speak more severely of such loose reasoning as 
that upon page 136, for instance, where it is attempted to be shown that 
Christianity includes within itself the pantheism of Brahmanism. 
Ilowever surprising the coincidences of language may be in the pas- 
sages our author compares, they prove nothing but the long-recognized 
fact, that Christian authors have at times employed some of the phrases 
of pantheism. Christianity, however, is not pantheistic, and Brah- 
manism is. Monotheism does not include pantheism, any more than 
pantheism includes monotheism. They are two utterly distinct ways of 
looking at the universe, and we cannot regard this method of repre- 
senting Christianity as including Brahmanism as anything but senti- 
mental and unscientific. 

Another of the favorite positions of our author is that other re- 
ligions are ethnic, but that Christianity is catholic. This statement 
demands the supposition that Christianity includes Judaism and Mo- 
hammedanism as its temporary and local forms (p. 20). But does not 
the scientific treatment of Comparative Theology rather demand an 
investigation of the causes of this catholicism in Christianity and of its 
absence in other religions? We are far from denying the truth of Mr. 
Clarke’s statement; we only chose this as an example of the general 
style of the work, and we simply wish to speak of the way in which it 
is treated in what purports to be a scientific work. The error pro- 
ceeds from the fact that the book is a tractate as well as text-book. At 
one moment it strives to be cool, impartial, scientific, and at the next 
moment we are bidden, not, indeed, to detest the heathen, but to rejoice 
with the Christian. Now there is a time for religious enthusiasm, and 
there is a time for study. Comparative Theology is a new science, but 
yet a science, and one that should be studied with as much coolness 
and unity of purpose as linguistics or anatomy, and we want here to 
raise our protest against any other way of regarding it. If the work 
is done badly now, it will all have to be done over again in the future. 
Let us spare trouble for our children. 
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So much about the manner of the book. In regard to the matter, it 
is an interesting compendium of the work of Continental scholars. The 
sketches of the various religions will be found to bring together a great 
deal of rare information that will be new to the general reader. They 
are not all of equal value. Those on Judaism, the Roman, and the 
Northern religions seem to us to be the best; those on Brahmanism 
and Buddhism scarcely so good. Brahmanism is so intricate that it 
would be difficult to make any account of it that would be generally 
interesting or intelligible, but even Buddhism seems to us to be repre- 
sented with a meagreness that it does not deserve. More especially do 
we object to this treatment of Nirvana (p. 163): “ The Buddhist asserts 
Nirvana as the object of all his hope, yet, if you ask him what it is, 
may reply, ‘ Nothing.’ But this cannot mean that the highest good of 
man is annihilation. No pessimism could be more extreme than sucha 
doctrine. Such a belief is not in accordance with human nature... .. 
The Buddhist, when he says that Nirvana is nothing, means simply that 
it is no thing ; that it is nothing to our present conceptions ; that it is the 
opposite of all we know, the contradiction of what we call life now, a 
state so sublime, so wholly different from anything we know or can 
know now, that it is the same thing as nothing to us.” This seems to 
us to be a specimen of bold interpretation, with no other argument in its 
defence than that Nirvana as interpreted by all the great scholars and 
by the Buddhists themselves is against human nature. Yet on page 
342 we find Caesar quoted as expressing his disbelief in immortality, 
and on page 417 a statement of the probability of similar doubts among 
the Jews. 

The Buddhists rather regard Nirvana as a freedom from all desires. 
In their religion life is a burden ; desire is the main cause of evil, as well 
as the condition of life. Tence to be free from it is the same as annihi- 
lation, rather than the realm of bliss that Mr. Clarke describes so vague- 
ly. The Buddhist is shocked at our idea of heaven; he says: “ At 
the moment the good man has learned to crucify every passion, you send 
him to heaven, and then the reward for his toils and sufferings through- 
out his life is the very bliss he has just learned to despise.” To him 
our conception of a future life is gross and coarse, if indeed he does 
not find it as difficult to ascertain what our idea of that life is, as we do 
to find out the truth about Nirvana. The interpretation of nothing as 
no thing seems to us to be especially inept. 

In reading the book our eyes have been caught by a few printer's 
errors, although in general it is carefully printed. The symbolic cir- 
cles on the cover, however, we cannot regard as an ornament. 
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3.— Lectures on the Science of Language. By F. Max MULter, 
M. A. Sixth Edition. In two volumes. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1871. Sq. 12mo. pp. xx, 481, and viii, 668. 


Proressor M’Lier’s well-known Lectures on Language have gone 
through a long series of editions in the country of their original publi- 
cation, and he has now, with good judgment and to the manifest advan- 
tage of the public, put them forth in a less stately and a cheaper form, 
in what might fairly be called a “ people’s edition.” They have been 
at the same time subjected to something of a revision, and, as compared 
with their first form (we have not examined the intermediate texts), 
present numerous differences of reading, of greater or less consequence ; 
although, so far as we have observed, hardly any that touch the essence 
of their doctrine, or change their character in a material way. By the 
help of Scribner's authorized reprint (New York, 1863 - 1865), the work 
is now so familiarly known to our public, both in its strength and in its 
weakness, that we should not have cared to return to the subject of it 
here, if the author in his last Preface (Vol. I. p. xi, note) had not seen 
fit to refer to and quote, with decided condemnation, our former criticism 
on his second series of lectures (see this Review, Vol. C. pp. 565-581; 
number for April, 1865), accusing us of unfairness or even stolidity. We 
cannot well help, therefore, accepting his implied challenge, and ventur- 
ing a few words in our own defence. We should be very glad, too, if 
we can find occasion fer it, to confess that we have misunderstood him 
and done him injustice, and to apologize for our unintended error. 

Professor Miiller speaks of our review as a specimen of “ over-con- 
fident and unsuspecting criticism.” Precisely what he may intend 
by the epithet “ unsuspecting” is not clear to us. If collateral evi- 
dence did not indicate that he hardly meant it as complimentary, we 
should imagine that it showed his appreciation of our desire not to sus- 
pect evil in the author we had under treatment, but to give him the 
benefit of the most favorable interpretation that the case admitted. 
This was, in fact, our disposition toward him, and any over-confidence 
which we may have displayed was doubtless in the main a result of our 
simple-minded consciousness of rectitude. But the question of over- 
confidence is one to be settled by results: if Professor Miiller can 
refute the objections we brought against certain parts of his work, and 
can prove that we were flagrantly wrong in bringing them, then what- 
ever confidence we may have shown, be it more or less, was in excess, 
and we ought now to feel correspondingly humbled. He has undertaken 
such refutation in one particular instance, but, somehow or other, we 
do not feel humbled. We will try to state the case fairly, and leave it 
to be judged by our readers. 
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One of the principal points for which we blamed Professor Miiller, 
in the review referred to, was, that he cast his powerful influence in 
favor of reviving the obsolescent names of hard and soft, as applied to 
the two great classes of consonants represented by s, f, p, on the one 
side, and z, v, 6, on the other, instead of adopting for them surd and 
sonant, or other equivalent appellations, founded on the actual difference 
of the classes. The matter was one of real importance in phonetic 
theory and nomenclature ; thus, for example, we had to show last year 
(Vol. CXI. p. 206; number for July, 1870) that Mr. Peile had been 
misled respecting it, confessedly by Miiller’s authority, into perhaps the 
most serious error of his excellent work on Greek and Latin Etymolo- 
gy; and we notice later that Dr. Helfenstein, in his Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Teutonic Languages (an industrious and meritorious compi- 
lation), has the same false terminology, with the same want of appreci- 
ation of the true nature of the difference underlying it ; and we cannot 
hold Miiller guiltless of influencing the usage in this respect of an 
author by whom he is quoted as a prime and trusted authority. Miiller 
had, in short, the opportunity of striking, in his lecture on phonetics, a 
stroke against hard and soft that would have wellnigh or quite finished 
them, so far as concerned their English use; and our regret that he 
chose to take the contrary course was great, and distinctly expressed. 

Professor Miiller replies to our criticism, not by defending the doctrine 
we ascribed to him, but by denying that he ever held it, and accusing 
us of misrepreseniation. We quote his answer entire : — 

“T do not blame a writer in the ‘ North American Review’ for not know- 
ing that I myself have run full tilt against the terminology of ‘hard’ and 
‘soft’ consonants as unscientific (unwissenschafilich), and that I was one of 
the first to publish and translate in 1856 the more scientific classification into 
‘surd’ and ‘sonant’ consonants as contained in the Rigvedapratigakhya. But 
the Reviewer might surely have read the Lecture which he reviewed, where 
on page 130 (now page 144) I said: ‘ The distinction which, with regard to 
the first breathing or spiritus, is commonly called asper and /enis, is the same 
which, in other letters, is known by the names of hard and soft, surd and 


sonant, tenuis and media. 


There are three points in this reply. In the first place, Miiller claims 
that he has run a tilt, somewhere, full against hard and soft (for this is 
beyond question what he meant to say; “full tilt” is only an adverbial 
expression, indicating the violence with which we come in mid career 
upon some unforeseen obstacle); he does not inform us upon what 
field; we should rejoice to read the record of the encounter, if we only 
knew where to look for it. But the question was not what he might 
have done in some unknown lists, and at some moment of peculiarly 
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knightly feeling; it was what he had done in this volume, in which he 
had undertaken to give the whole English-reading public a systematic 
view and definition of phonetic relations. So far as here appeared, his 
“tilt” had been one of those chivalrous encounters in which a knight 
cherishes the utmost respect and affection for his antagonist, and, the 
affair once over, lives with him in more loving concord than ever. 
Again, as regards the second point, we were perhaps not quite so unin- 
formed as Professor Miiller chooses to assume of what he had done in 
his Rik Pratigikhya, nor unappreciative of the necessity which drove 
him to the adoption in that work of terms which a large class of students 
of language, with Bopp at their head, had long been in the habit of 
using. The terms employed by the Pratigikhya itself meant literally 
‘toneless’ and ‘having tone,’ and to translate them by hard and 
soft would have been an inexcusable distortion. But we say again, 
it was his Lectures that we were criticising, not his Praticikhya; and if 
we had referred to his usage in the latter, it would have been only in 
order to give more point to our condemnation of his usage in the former. 

The third item of the defence quite staggers us. We are charged 
with culpably failing to understand and to report aright our author's 
views, because he is able to bring forward a passage where, in giving 
the various terms that have been employed to designate the two classes, 
he does not omit surd and sonant from among them. What can he 
think of the intelligence or the freedom from prejudice of the audience 
whom he expects to convince by such a plea as that? We will under- 
take to bring up half a dozen other passages in which the words surd 
and sonant are mentioned as alternative designations, — nay, even one 
or two in which, out of consideration for those who are more accustomed 
to them, they are directly used, alone, by Professor Miiller ; yet with- 
out detriment to the truth of our charge that he adopts and recom- 
mends hard and soft. Take as example his final summing up of the 
results of his inquiries at the end of the lecture, where he says, in the 
old editions, “These I call hard letters (psila, tenues, surd, sharp ; 
vivdragrdasdghoshah),” and “ These I call soft letters (mesa, media, so- 


nant, blunt; samvdranddaghoshah) IIere, too, we have surd and 
sonant, but we are no more taught by our author to use them than to 
use the long Sanskrit terms, of his own. making (for they are to be 
found in no Sanskrit grammarian), which he superfluously and some- 
what pedantically appends to each list of synonymes. And that he 
himself understands it to be so, is shown by the change he has made 
later in the text, which now reads, “ These I call swrd letters,” ete., 
and “ These I call sonant letters,” ete., the words hard and soft hav- 
ing shifted place to within the parenthesis ! 
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If we are not greatly mistaken, the state of the case is this: Profes- 
sor Miiller, like some other students of philology, finds himself unable 
longer to resist the force of the arguments against hard and soft, and is 
convinced that surd and sonant are the proper terms to use; but, 
instead of frankly abandoning the one and accepting the other in their 
place, he would fain make his readers believe that he has always held 
and taught as he now wishes he had done. It is a case either of dis- 
ingenuousness or of remarkable self-deception : there appears to be no 
third alternative. 

Moreover, the conversion is, after all, only a half-way affair. Its 
effects appear at one and another point ; but there has been no thorough 
reworking of those parts of the lecture which involve the question, 
with reduction of them to a consistent and satisfactory form. On the 
contrary, Miiller’s ideas as to the difference of surd and sonant letters 
are still crude, confused, and fantastic. The fundamental distinction of 
intonated and unintonated breath as material of the two classes respec- 
tively, he does not quite accept. Repeatedly, he will not allow that the 
“sonant”-letters are intonated, but only that they may be intonated. 
He frames an unintelligible theory of spiritus asper and spiritus lenis, 
of which the former is our A, the latter a something that inheres in soft 
or sonant letters, and which “ we distinctly hear, like a slight bubble, if 
we listen to the pronunciation of any initial vowel.” The contradiction 
to which we called attention in our former review, as te the possibility 
of introducing an element of intonation into a mute to make it sonant, 
is still left unreconciled. Helmholtz, namely, is on one page (II. 144) 
quoted with full approval, as saying, “ Medie are therefore accompa- 
nied by the tone of the voice, and this may even [for “ may even,” read 
“must” ], when they begin a syllable, set in a moment before, and when 
they end a syllable, continue a moment after the opening of the mouth, 
because some air may be driven into the closed cavity of the mouth and 
support the sound of the vocal chords in the larynx.” While later 
(II. 158), not having understood, apparently, the meaning of this quo- 
tation, Miiller says on his own behalf: “Some persons have been so 
entirely deceived by the term sonant, that they imagined all the so- 
called sonant letters to be actually pronounced with tonte vibrations of 
the chord vocales. This is physically impossible; for if we really 
tried to intone p or 5, we should either destroy the por b, or be suffocat- 
ed in our attempt at producing voice.” 

But we are spending too much time upon this subject. We could 
use up our whole space, if there were call to do so, in pointing out the 
weaknesses and errors of this lecture on phonetics. It is from begin- 
ning to end unsatisfactory. The author has consulted excellent author- 
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ities, and worked them up with a commendable degree of industry, 
but he is wanting in inner light, in penetration and sound criticism. He 
comes at the subject from the outside, and has never gained that thorough 
comprehension of the movements that go on in his own mouth, without 
which real insight is impossible. As an example, take the following 
remarkable statement, inserted in the last edition (II. 133): * If I could 
trust my own ear, I should say that this vowel [the “neutral vowel,” as 
found in but, son, blood, double} was always pronounced with non- 
sonant or whispered breath ; that it is in fact a breathed, not a voiced, 
vowel”! Some considerate friend should have saved him from such an 
exposure of his weakness as an independent observer in phonetics. 
Lest it be thought that we judge Professor Miiller too hardly with 
reference to his conversion to the doctrine of surd and sonant letters, 
we will refer briefly to another somewhat similar case. The so-called 
“ ding-dong theory ” 





of the origin of language,— the theory, namely, 
which regards each original root as a phonetic type, rung out from the 
organism of primitive man, when this or that idea struck him, — which 
has had a limited degree of currency during the past ten years, solely 
on Miiller’s authority, is now peremptorily repudiated by its putative 
father. The latter feels called upon, in his present Preface, to “ protest 
once more against the supposition that the theory on the origin of lan- 
guage, which I explained at the end of my first course, and which I 
distinctly described as that of Professor Heyse, of Berlin, was ever 
held by myself.” We are compelled to say again: here is either dis- 
ingenuousness or remarkable self-deception ; or, perhaps we ought to 
add, one of the most extraordinary cases on record, on the part of such 
a master of style and statement as Miiller, of failure to make one’s self 
understood. We defy any person to read the exposition of the theory 
as given in the first editions, and gain a shadow of an impression that 
it is not put forward by him as his own. It comes in after this fashion. 
The author has examined, in an earlier part of his lecture, other cur- 
rent theories, and has rejected them, almost with derision. He then 
enters at some length into the discussion of certain general questions 
underlying this special inquiry. Finally, regretting that he has “but a 
few minutes left” for its solution, he propounds “ the last question of all 
in our science, namely : How can sound express thought? How did 
roots become the signs of general ideas?” And he proceeds to say, “I 
shall try to answer as briefly as possible. They ... . are not interjec- 
tions, nor are they imitations. They are phonetic types. .... There 
is a law which runs through nearly the whole of nature, that every- 





thing which is struck rings”; and so on, through the well-known ding- 
dong exposition. in a marginal note, a little later, he gives credit to 
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Heyse for having propounded the view some years before, but goes on 
to add further remarks about it, which, equally with the text, appear 
to show that he himself either arrived at it independently or has made 
it fully his own. He has to alter and add to his former expressions 
very considerably in this edition, in order to give the matter a different 
aspect; and, after all, it reads but lamely, for here is just where, in the 
context, an explanation of his own views should come in; and the want 
of it, and the incongruousness of introducing one more view which he 
does not hold and cannot recommend to his readers, are distinctly and 
seriously felt. Wedo not envy the feelings of those who have been, 
these few years past, defending this theory as Miiller’s, and denouncing 
all who would not accept it from him, when they learn that he himself 
never had the least faith in it. Sure, never were blindly devoted sec- 
taries more cruelly left in the lurch ! 

The only other point in our criticism which the author ventures to 
controvert is our objection to his definition of wh as a surd or whispered 
w, instead of a w withh prefixed. To this he retorts: “ Now on a ques- 
tion concerning the correct pronunciation of English, it might seem 
impertinence in me were I not at once to bow to the authority of the 
‘North American Review.’ Still, the writer might have suspected that 
on such a point a foreigner would not write at random, and if he 
had consulted the highest authorities on phonetics in England, and, 
I believe, in America too, he would have found that they agree 
with my own description of the two sounds of w and wh.” Then, 
at the point in the lecture where the matter comes up (II. 148), 
he quotes against us, in a marginal note, Ellis and Bell. This is 
a perfectly fair reply; and if we had laid any particular stress 
upon the point, or taken a dogmatic and “ over-confident” tone 
with regard to it, we should have to feel thoroughly confuted. But 
such is not the case ; the objection is simply one item out of several 
contained within the limits of a single sentence ; and we added a “ we 
think” to it, for the very purpose of giving it more the aspect of an 
expression of individual opinion. The true phonetic value of the wh, 
as is well known to all who have studied English phonology, is greatly 
controverted ; we happen to have a strong conviction on one side, which 
we take every convenient opportunity of expressing, without intending 
disrespect to those who differ from us. No single authority is of more 
weight than Ellis on any subject in this department; but we feel 
less scruple about disagreeing with him as to this particular point, inas- 
much as he (and Bell as well) has what we cannot but regard as a 
special weakness in respect to labial modifications of vowels and con- 
sonants, With one who can hold the initial consonant sound of dwell, 
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for example, to be not a w with d prefixed, but a labially modified d, we 
should not expect to agree in an analysis of the wh sound. 

This is all that Professor Miiller brings up against us ; and we humbly 
submit that it is insufficient evidence on which to ground a charge 
against us either of too little suspicion or of too great confidence. We 
earnestly desire, and heartily invite, a continuation of his exposures. 
We should be glad, for example, to see him defend his explanation of 
the phenomena stated in “ Grimm’s Law,” —an explanation which, so 





far as we have observed, has found favor with no other philologist, 
although several have taken the very unnecessary trouble to examine 
and reject it. We should like, again, to have him try to prove that any 
one of the three impossible assumptions which we pointed out as involved 
in his argument respecting the “ names for fir, oak, and beech” does not 
vitiate that argument. We confess, our unsuspecting nature had led 
us to suppose that his expression of perfect readiness to see his own 
reasoning refuted was not a mere rhetorical flourish. Once more, we 
wish that he would establish on a firm foundation his other great argu- 
ment proving that ideas cannot exist without words ; we were, we must 
say, not a little astonished to see it repeated without a word of change 
in this edition. As it is thus renewedly put forward by its author, and 
as our protest against it is condemned by being unheeded, we are in- 
clined to submit it here to a more detailed and careful examination. 
Professor Miiller (II. 78) states his aim and design thus: “ It may be 
possible, however, by another kind of argument, less metaphysical per- 
haps, but more convincing, to show clearly that reason cannot become 
real without speech”; in other terms, as the context, both before and 
after, plainly shows, that there can be no conceptions, thoughts, reason- 
ings, save in and by articulate expression. A doctrine, truly, of the 
most fundamental importance in both linguistic and mental philosophy, 
and one of which the demonstration, made convincingly and without 
metaphysical subtleties, so clearly that even a plain man can see it, will 
be in the highest degree welcome. Now begins the demonstration: 
“ Let us take any word, for instance, experiment.” It is taken; and 
then the author, as is very much his wont, runs off into a needless 
and impertinent exposition of its etymology. “It is derived from ex- 
perior. Perior, like Greek perda, would mean to go through. Peritus 





isa man who has gone through many things; pertculum, something to 
go through, a danger. eperior is to go through and come out (the 
Sanskrit, vyutpad); hence experience and experiment. The Gothic 
Jfaran, the English to fare, are the same words as perdn ; hence the 
German Lrfahrung, experience, and Gefahr, periculum ; Wohlfahrt, 
welfare, the Greek euporva.” Very interesting, doubtless ; but what 
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has it to do with the argument? It seems almost as if the author were 
afraid of the latter, and wanted to break the concentration of our atten- 
tion upon it by a little harmless by-play. “ As long, then, as the word 
experiment expresses this more or less general idea, it has a real exist- 
ence.” Why “then”? Was there, after all, an argument covered 
up in the etymological exposition, and is this a logical inference from it ? 
Would not the word have a real existence if it should come to express 
some other idea, and one that was neither more general nor less gen- 
eral? And what constitutes the “real existence” of a word? This 
last question, however, will find its answer further on. “ But take the 
mere sound, and change only the accent, and we get exper/ment, and 
this is nothing. Change one vowel or one consonant, exporiment or 
esperiment, and we have mere noises, what Heraclitus would call a mere 
psophos, but no words.” That is to say, a particle of mispronunciation 
takes the life out of a word, reducing it toa nonentity. But, after all, 
this nonentity is a relative matter, and a word may be both existent and 
non-existent at the same time. For Professor Miiller continues : 
“ Character, with the accent on the first syllable, has a meaning in Eng- 
lish, but none in German or French; chardcter, with the accent on the 
second syllable, has a meaning in German, but none in English or 
French ; charactére, with the accent on the last, has a meaning in 
French, but none in English or German.” It appears, then, that hav- 
ing an existence and having a meaning are equivalent and convertible 
phrases. “It matters not whether the sound is articulate or not; ar- 
ticulate sound without meaning is even more unreal than inarticulate 
sound.” What is the sense of this? Is it the language of calm and 
intelligent reasoning, or mere rhetorical talk? Surely, one sound, or 
one kind of sound, is just as real as another, when it is produced ; its 
being articulate is no bar to its reality. Possibly the glimmer of sig- 
nificance in the statement, which has seduced our author into making 
it, is that we feel a greater sense of disappointment when we hear artic- 
ulate sounds to which we can attach no meaning, than when we hear 
inarticulate sounds, from which we expect no intelligible meaning. But 
what is the actual intent of the expression that a word “ exists” in one 
language, and not in others? Plainly this, that it is intelligible to one 
who has learned that language, but not to others. If I have learned 
English, German, and French, all the three forms of character are 
equally “existent” to me, each in its proper place and connection. I 
articulate a sentence of Latin or Greek in the ears of one man, and it 
is to him “ even more unreal than inarticulate sound.” In the ears of 
another, it is as “real” as experiment and character when uttered in 
the most unexceptionably orthodox manner; and that, too, although 
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every word in it may involve mispronunciations vastly worse than ex- 
periment or exporiment, mispronunciations which would render it unin- 
telligible, and therefore non-existent, to the Romans or Greeks of the 
olden time. The seat of the non-existence of a word, then, may queerly 
enough lie, not in the word itself, but in the degree and kind of the in- 
struction of its hearer. 

In short, in all Professor Miiller’s reasonings, here as well as elsewhere 
in his works, there is an utter and radical failure to understand what a 
word really is. A word is a combination of sounds which, by a series 
of historical reasons (whether beginning ultimately in a natural reason 
or not we need not here discuss), has come to be accepted and under- 
stood in a certain community as the sign of a certain idea. As long 
as they so accept and understand it, it has existence ; when every one 
ceases to use and understand it, it ceases to exist ; and nothing else can 
kill it. No change of form in a word takes the life out of it, provided 
it be used by one party and understood by another as the sign of an 
idea. I may pronounce experiment as correctly as possible, and yet kill 
it by addressing it to a Hottentot or Chinaman, or by using it to signify 
a troop of horse or the British Constitution. On the other hand, I may 
mutilate it as I please or can, —as young children or uninstructed per- 
sons often do, — yet without damage to its existence, if I keep within 
the bounds of intelligibility. Most people in New England, we believe, 
say vagary instead of vagdry, yet the word lives. Many people through 
the whole English-speaking community say dilly instead of ally, yet the 
word lives. An excellent friend of ours always speaks of an idiot as 
an imbé'cile, yet we never observed a blank in his sentences where the 
word came in. No one who, like Professor Miiller, ignores and denies 
this dependence of our expression upon a mutual understanding between 
speaker and hearer — in other words, its conventional character — can 
claim that he understands what language is, or can avoid being drawn 
respecting it into unfounded reasonings and empty speculations. 

So much for our author's facts; now for his conclusions from them. 
The problem is to convince us how, a word being the accepted sign of 
an idea, there can be no idea without a word; and the solution is 
this: “If, then, these articulate sounds, or what we may call the body 
of language, exist nowhere, have no independent reality, what follows ? 
I think it follows that this so-called body of language could never have 
been taken up anywhere by itself, and added to our conceptions from 
without.” That is to say (since it has appeared above that existence 
and significance are the same thing, so far as words are concerned), 
because there are no significant words except such as have significance, 
there never can have been a time when they arrived at their sig- 
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nificance. Because such combinations of sounds as experiment and 
character do not lie around, or fly about, of themselves, waiting for an 
idea to which they can be fitted, they can never have been devised and 
applied to ideas. Because photograph was non-existent until the art of 
making the sunlight draw pictures was invented, it cannot have been 
gotten hold of to designate the conception of something drawn by the 
sunlight. But there is a further consequence: “ From which it would 
follow again that our conceptions, which are now always clothed in the 
garment of language, could never have existed in a naked state. This 
would be perfectly correct reasoning, if applied to anything else; nor 
do I see that it can be objected to as bearing on thought and language.” 
Here is more figurative phraseology, of garments and nakedness, with 
which our author hides from his own eyes the emptiness of his thought. 
It would equally follow that, as our conception of a photograph is now 
always signified by that name, the thing could never have been con- 
ceived without the name. We maintain instead, that, as such reasoning 
is incorrect when applied to anything else, it cannot be valid as bearing 
on language. There are many human beings, also, whom we never see 
otherwise than clad, but we do not infer that they never can have ex- 
isted in a naked state. It is and has always been men’s custom to give 
names to things or conceptions when they are found, or made, or won 
by abstraction, not to make names for things not yet known. And by 
this means every new-found idea gets its designation, and the increase 
of knowledge and the growth of language go on together. If Miiller’s 
reasonings were correct, there could be no further increase of either. 
There are in the English language, for example, just so many existent 
words and no more; and each word is appropriated to expressing some 
“more or less general idea,” or some more or less limited number of 
such: no more ideas can come into being, because they are unable to 
exist in a naked state, and ali the clothes are sold and in wearing; and 
there is no provision for more clothes, since the material of such is even 
more non-existent than inarticulate noises, — and that is the end of the 
matter, unfortunately. But, to our author’s apprehension, there is yet 
another logical fallacy in his reasoning, which might have escaped our 
notice, if he had not himself been kind enough to point it out by an 
added illustration. “If we never find skins except as the teguments 
of animals, we may safely conclude that animals cannot exist without 
skins”! We have heard an eminent teacher of logic say that he was 
accustomed to quote this to his class as a striking example of a false 
syllogism. Of course, what is true of skins is true of other parts of 
the animal economy, — say horns or tails. “If we never find tails 
except as the appendages of animals, we may safely conclude that 
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animals cannot exist without tails.” Besides, accepting both the prem- 
ises and conclusion, we should have to allow that apples and potatoes, 
for example, are animals; and that jelly-fishes and oysters, among 
others, are not. We prefer to reject both, in the illustration as in the 
main argument. 

The upshot of this whole discussion is only to convince us that there 
can be real speech without reason, and thus to help show that, after all, 
the tie between them may not be absolute and necessary. That the 
argument is not metaphysical. however, we are a little loath to admit : 
it certainly is not logical; nor is it commonsensical ; and it as certainly 
satisfies at least one of the current definitions of metaphysics ; “ when 
you hear a man talking, and no one of his hearers can make out what 
he is saying, and he does n’t know himself, — that is metaphysics.” 

Let no one accuse us of dwelling at unnecessary length upon the 
examination and refutation of this singular paragraph. There are, as 
Professor Miiller himself says, somewhere in one of his criticisms, mis- 
takes and mistakes ; some that are oversights, results of haste and heed- 
lessness, or of trust in unsound authorities, and that should be passed over 
lightly ; others that come from the very depths of an author’s character, 
and are inexcusable. And we hold that this one is of the latter class. It 
involves erroneous views which lie at the very basis of linguistic philos- 
ophy and make the whole structure unsound; and it exposes a want 
of logical power, of seeing what is proved by what, that is in greater 
or less degree apparent in all Miiller’s work. No one can set out with 
such a flourish of trumpets to prove so important a doctrine, and then 
make of the proof so lamentable (not to say ridiculous) a failure, — no 
one can write that paragraph, and deliver it, and print it, with correc- 
tion and revise, and review and pass it in edition after edition down to 
the sixth, after having his attention called to it as unsound, — no one, we 
say, can do all this, and yet have the right to be regarded as a trust- 
worthy authority in matters of language ; and such, we do not hesitate to 
say, is Miiller’s position. Genial he is, an attractive expositor, a delight- 
ful discourser and illustrator, gifted with the power to discern much 
truth bya kind of instinct, and with the poetical faculty of seeing and set- 
ting it in the most interesting light ; but profound he is not. The further 
down below the surface of things, the less is he to be trusted; we have 
tried him on no subject where we have not found him unsound at the 
foundation. He has doubtless done admirable service to the cause of 
linguistics by spreading information respecting it, and awakening a 
degree of appreciation and love of it through a very large class of 
readers; but it admits of question how nearly equal an amount of harm 
he has done by spreading false views and obstructing better light; and, 
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at any rate, the latter kind of influence tends more and more to pre- 
ponderate over the other. If we did not feel this, and feel it strongly, 
we should be very slow to write of him as we have done here, and 
elsewhere in this Review. Certainly, there is no man living who is 
more excessively over-estimated and over-praised than he; to a con- 
siderable part of the English-speaking community, implicit and unrea- 
soning faith in him is almost an element of their religion, and a false 
element, which, in the interest of truth, cannot be too soon destroyed. 


4.— The Life of Nathanael Greene, Major-General in the Army of the 
Revolution. By Grorce Wasuincton Greene. Vols. IL, UL 
New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1871. 8vo. pp. 514, 571. 


WE are approaching the close of a century from our Revolutionary 
epoch, yet no work of a competent pen true to the record and the inci- 
dent, judicial in the estimate of actors and prime leaders, and faithful 
in the relation of its political and military course, has yet been pro- 
duced on either side of the water. A library of materials for it exists 
in print, and a mass of equal amount of authentic and interesting doc- 
uments of prime importance in the relation are still in manuscript. 
There are those who fear that the very wealth and cumbrousness of the 
contributions made to such a history already in print have overlaid the 
theme and rendered it unlikely that any one will ever digest them into 
a continuous, lucid, and adequate narrative. The character of those 
materials, besides their bulk, offers a very serious embarrassment to 
any one who should attempt to deal with them judicially. They are 
filled with elements of strife, of personal variance, and controverted 
statements. Sit down to the perusal of one of the voluminous biog- 
raphies, with the correspondence and official papers of one of the 
generals, members of Congress, or diplomatic agents of the Revolution, 
set forth and annotated by his special champion, and if you would follow 
the cross references which the pleas or explanations involve, you will 
find that you are heaping around you a whole cart-load of solid octavos. 

Such an essay as Mr. Bancroft made towards the production of a 
History of the American Revolution brought upon him a phalanx of 
the outraged grandsons of the chief actors in the war to vindicate the 
fame of their ancestors against his aspersions and alleged misrepresen- 
tations. 

The most thoroughly qualified and competent of our historical stu- 
dents who has ever faced the great undertaking was Mr. Sparks. By 
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actual research and a full acquaintance with the original and authorita- 
tive materials of the history, by the collection of all collateral informa- 
tion, and above all by his noble personal qualities of mind, conscience, 
and spirit, his moderation, candor, and nobleness of heart, he had 
become fitted for a task which would crown the ambition of his labori- 
ous life. Nor did he, as even many of his friends supposed, ever give 
over his purpose. He resigned the presidency of Harvard College 
that he might accomplish the work, and he died with his hands and 
thoughts still intent upon it. 

Professor Greene, in the now completed biography of his grand- 
father, Major-General Greene, on which he has bestowed the faithful 
labor of more than a score of years, has made one of the most valuable 
and important of all the contributions to that cumbrous library of 
American history. We have now before us his second and third vol- 
umes. The first of the three has already been noticed in this Review. 
The general commendation which we had to bestow on the earlier por- 
tion of the work needs no abatement, but might justly be increased and 
heightened by us as we have followed his well-wrought narrative to its 
close. ‘The interest and importance of the special subjects which he 
has had to present in them, and the peculiar skill and delicacy which 
they have required in their treatment, — alike for a rigidly accurate 
statement of facts and a cautious tone of judgment, — have carried us 
through the work with an unflagging attention and a sympathy of feel- 
ing with the writer. Had disaster or proved incapacity been visited 
upon Washington, it is probable that Greene would have acceded to his 
place of command and of responsibility. A knowledge of this fact, 
with the natural working of the imagination on the possibility of the 
contingency, of course induces the reader of these volumes to peruse 
them with a quickened and intensified critical engagement of curiosity, 
that he may measure the abilities and qualities of their subject. 

Greene, like Washington, was a yeoman of the soil, and, if somewhat 
below him in the social scale and in the surroundings of circumstance 
and opportunity in case a peaceful tenor of life had fallen to them 
respectively, the subordinate was not inferior to his principal in mental 
capacity or in moral dignity. Greene, however, had not the reticence, 
nor the self-isolation, nor the restraint of tongue and judgment which 
characterized Washington. We recall here an amusing anecdote which 
we heard from the genial lips of President Sparks, — the best of the biog- 
raphers, as he was also the fondest of the admirers of our great chief. 
On one occasion when Mr. Sparks was visiting the elder President 
Adams at his home in Quincy, with whom he was to dine, as dinner 
was announced, the guest, on rising to accompany his host, had his 
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attention engaged upon a portrait of Washington, which represented 
him with especial fidelity in the compression of his closed lips. With 
a seeming impatience at the lingering gaze of the biographer which 
delayed his progress to the dinner, the frank old patriot pushed his 
guest forward with the remark, “ That old wooden head knew how to 
keep his lips shut, and got a great deal more credit for it than for any- 
thing he ever said.” Making allowance for the evident consciousness 
of the speaker that his own unlikeness to Washington in this respect 
had given him a loftier estimate of the restraint which he did not so 
habitually visit upon his own lips, we pardon the disrespect of the 
epithet for the sake of the emphatic commendation of the grace of 
silence. 

General Greene, in his speech and letters, in the degree of freedom 
which he allowed himself in private conference and at the table, as to 
men and measures, the shortcomings of Congress and the conduct of 
campaigns, took a midway course between that of cautious reticence 
and of blunt frankness characteristic of the two noble-souled men just 
named. And this fact suggests to us alike one of the most striking 
excellences of the subject of these volumes and one of the most com- 
mendable traits and qualities exhibited in the writer of them. General 
Greene, with an unquestionable integrity and singleness of purpose, and 
an ardent and intelligent patriotism, was also a man of remarkable 
practical sagacity, and with a fair and honest regard for worldly thrift 
that became a husband and the father of children. While the freedom 
and even the existence of his country were at stake, so also was his neck 
and the moderate competency which came to him from his home- 
stead and from the diligent working of his forge on the little water- 
course of Rhode Island. He acquiesced uncomplainingly in the 
fortunes of war, and in all those inevitable contingencies which attend 
the debates of men not accordant in judgment, and in all the risks which 
beset campaigns shifting their scenes over a wide extent of country. 
But he saw that all the perils of the time, and all the losses and woes which 
were threatened, and all the sufferings and sacrifices of the soldiers, were 
needlessly aggravated by the partisan partialities and indifference of 
many members of Congress, and the leading men in the several States, 
and by the lack of an unselfish generosity of spirit in many officers of 
high rank. Of these infelicities, annoyances, and provoking irritations 
of the seven years’ struggle he allowed himself to speak and write with 
frank indignation, though still not without the measure of moderation 
and tolerance of human frailties. And his biographer has treated these 
disagreeable and painful subjects, occasionally bearing hard upon the 
repute and the record of prominent individual actors, with a judicial 
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and restrained, but still with an open freedom, demanded by impartial 
history. : 





The second volume of the work opens with a very lucid and suffi- 





ciently full account of the so-called Conway’s Cabal. Admitting what- 





ever occasion there was —and at best it was slight—for the uneasiness 





and distrust felt towards the Commander-in-Chief for his seeming 





delays, failures, and uncommunicativeness as to his plans, the biog- 





rapher very skilfully traces the working of petty jealousies, under- 
hand maneuvrings, and personal rivalries, piques, and grudges in this 





conspiracy, which, as we now look back upon it, seems to have come 
nearer to success than the patriotism of the time really apprehended. 
When the secret actors and plottings of the cabal came within the 
knowledge of Greene, his honest manliness and his indignation furnished 
one of the proudest tokens of the place which Washington had won in 
the confidence of those who, being nearest to him in intercourse and 
divided responsibility, could best appreciate the task which came to him 
and the spirit in which he met it. Candor, however, requires the admission 
that the circumstances of the time furnished occasion for the restlessness 
and discontent which found as harmless a manifestation in this cabal 
as they would have developed through any other outlet. Professor 
Greene deals with Gates discriminatingly, and with a bias to leniency. 
He presents very frankly the emergent dangers of the situation, and 
exhibits with full evidence the general loyalty of both army and people 
to Washington, as well as what we can describe only as the tatentional 
fidelity of Congress to its trust. The discomfiture and the humble 
retractation of Conway attested the flimsiness of his shallow plottings. 

Next we have the careful and thoroughly verified rehearsal by the 
biographer, of his grandfather’s discharge of the office of Quarter- 
master-General of the American Army. The pages of this Review 
have given full place to the pleadings and charges of Mr. Bancroft, and 
to the replications of Professor Greene on this subject. We have no 
call here to act as judge or umpire in the case. The papers which con- 
tain the matters of controversy between the historian and the biog- 
rapher are reprinted at length in this volume, in an appendix. We 
can but say, however, that the biographer has given a complete vindi- 
eation of the ability, the fidelity, and the integrity of General Greene ; 
showing, from the documents, the evidence and the facts of the case, 
that the service had been carelessly and ineffectively performed ; that 
it was forced upon Greene, against his wish or interest; that it was 
reluctantly accepted from motives of patriotism; that it was invested 
with manifold embarrassments, and could not possibly have been dis- 
charged by any one without raising collisions and animosities ; and that, 
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after meeting infinite perplexities and doing the hardest work in the 
office, he made it comparatively easy for his successor, Colonel Pickering. 
The campaigns of 1778 — 1780, with the evacuation of Philadelphia and 
Newport, are duly chronicled. The French alliance, with the new 


jealousies and complications which it brought with it, threatening for 
a time to render it inoperative for our advantage ; the experiments, 
failures, alarms, and feuds connected with the worthless and disordered 
paper currency and the Continental treasury; the sectional variances, 
intrigues, and cross-purposes of the time, all threatening disasters which 
the lack of centralized authority in Congress made it powerless to 
grapple with or avert ; — these matters, which put the reader of these 
days into a state of fretfulness and irritation as he reads of them, are 
all related and discussed by the biographer with a well-proportioned 
degree of detail, with a thorough knowledge of the men, the incidents, 
and the circumstances, and with an admirable discretion and impar- 
tiality. The occasional revelations which we have in letters of Greene’s 
private feelings and of his strong domestic affections furnish a grateful 
relief to the troubled pages of the narrative. 

In the third and last volume Professor Greene gives us the history 
of the last Southern campaign of the war of the Revolution, as under 
the conduct of Major-General Greene, and which came to a successful 
close in season to contribute its share towards securing our national 
independence by the Treaty of Peace in 1783. The General's life was 
lengthened by only three years after ‘this event. The hardships and 
exhaustive anxieties and journeys of the campaign had told upon his 
once vigorous constitution. Only his own rigidly pure, temperate, and 
careful habits would have sustained him through the arduous work 
which he had performed. Greene acceded to the command of the 
Southern army — if that word, with the associations of its modern use, 
‘an be applied to the ephemeral, unorganized, undisciplined, and ever- 
changing bodies of continentals, militia, partisan, and volunteer squads, 
over which he had but a confused authority — at the most critical and 
cheerless stage of the long conflict. The promiscuous and unstable 
elements of his camp, less than two thousand serviceable men, which 
we have but imperfectly characterized in the epithets just used, gave 
him constant annoyance, and left him in uncertainty from day to day as 
to the numbers which he could put to service and as to whether they 
would obey his orders. He acceded to his command immediately after 
the failure of General Gates and his most disastrous discomfiture. It 
had been by the unwise favoritism of Congress that Gates had been 
assigned a position and a responsibility for which he was eminently 
unfitted, — not so much from any defect of will or purpose, as through 
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lack of judgment, discretion, and those comprehensive qualities of cau- 
tion, calculation, and care for minute details and conditions in which 
Greene as eminently excelled. Gates, too, had had, though a small, 
yet a well-disciplined army of large experience in the kind of service 
they were to perform, and overflowing with patriotic ardor guided by a 
soldierly spirit. They had been used to toilsome marches and to severe 
self-denial. They had likewise good subordinate officers, whom they 
cheerfully obeyed and in whom they reposed a hearty confidence. 
Gates had put himself hastily at the head of these troops, with the 
noble and heroic De Kalb as a pillar of his strength, and at once 
ordered a march. But he seems to have formed no plan of a campaign, 
recognizing only, as a main object, the driving of the British out of 
Charleston. He had made but the slenderest provision for his commis- 
sariat, and the supplies which he had looked for failed him. His route, 
which he seems to have left to the decision of some daily chances, as 
he was ignorant of the face of the country in detail, precluded the col- 
lection of needful stores at appointed stations and rendezvous. And 
this route was itself all but recklessly chosen as the alternative of an- 
other which was far preferable. It led him through swamps and barren 
sand-tracks, morasses, unsettled and unexplored regions where he had 
no trustworthy guides, and across watercourses which, fordable one 
day, might by the rain of a few hours be spread into lakes or swollen 
into impassable torrents with treacherous bars and currents. Hanging 
on his flanks and rear at various points were the scoundrels who, 
under the name of Tories, had stripped intervening spaces of tilled ter- 
ritory of their stock and produce, and were ready to shoot down strag- 
glers. That these pests of the region were equally ready to make a 
spoil of detached bodies of the British soldiers and of their own 
countrymen in the ranks, did not tend to elevate their character or to 
qualify their atrocities. On the banks of the Pedee, as Gates’s miser- 
able array toiled on, they gorged themselves with the milky ears of the 
unripe corn, in the failure of their promised salt and rum and rations. 
Of course enfeebling disease struck down the men who thus gratified 
their hunger. ‘The more considerate officers escaped by shunning the 
tempting indulgence, and confining themselves to a soupe maigre, 
made out of the scraggy eattle which good luck occasionally threw in 
their way, and thickened by a stirring in of hair-powder. It was such 
an army, in such a condition, that Cornwallis encountered. His victory 
over it, glorified in the English gazettes, was soon to yield to his own 
mortifying capitulation, — the decisive event of the war. But that vie- 
tory, which there was every reason for anticipating, was for the time 


terribly depressing to our side. Though the Marylanders bravely 
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stood the charge, they could not bear the shock of Tarleton’s cavalry. 
De Kalb fell with eleven wounds, after his horse had been shot under 
him. The little demoralized American army took to flight, most of 
them plied by chance supplies of liquor, and the remnant gathered 
sixty miles from the scene of the disaster, to establish what was called 
head-quarters at Charlotte. About the same time Sumter was surprised 
and defeated at Fishing Creek. The British still held Charleston, to 
carry on a war of posts, and both the Carolinas and Georgia were 
divided from the imaginary rule of Congress, while all the horrors of 
intestine strife were visited upon them. 

It was under such circumstances that Greene was appointed to his 
Southern command, and left Philadelphia in November, accompanied 
by Steuben, for the aforesaid head-quarters at Charlotte. It is an ex- 
hibition of his own magnanimity and generosity of soul, and of his 
kindly as well as intelligent view of all the circumstances, that, though 
his previous relations with Gates had been far from cordial or con- 
fiding, he yet in his letters wrote most leniently about the misfortunes 
of his predecessor, and put the most. tolerant and lenient construction 
upon his failure. 

Whether taught by that failure, or simply in the exercise of his own 
sterling qualities as a man and an eminently accomplished military 
officer, Greene gave his chief attention to the very conditions about 
which Gates had been most heedless, if not reckless. He frankly and 
fully made known to Congress his views of the situation, and stated the 
absolute demands which the soldiers through him enforced upon that 
body. He established a direct correspondence with the executives and 
the representatives of the civil authority in the Middle and Southern 
States. He made himself thoroughly acquainted with his officers and 
those of the volunteer and partisan corps which followed them. It is easy 
to sce that he humored the whims and the self-consequence of some of 
the popular leaders, civil and military ; but he did this as a shrewdly 
allowed condition for insisting upon his own authority in matters where 
individual caprice must yield to one who was charge) with responsi- 
bility. He required daily exact returns of the number and the condition 
of the army, — that army which could never count three thousand men. 

by the trial, conviction, and summary execution of a prominent offender 
of that sort, he put a stop to the gross license by which the soldiers had 
habituated themselves to leaving camp and strolling about or visiting 
their homes at their own free pleasure. He strained every nerve and 
wrote reams of letters of importunate appeal to provide supplies of 
clothing for his men, many of whom were literally naked to the skin, 
and could not show themselves out of their huts or the bushes, to gather, 
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for them something that might be called rations, as well as to secure 
boats and rafts for the frequent watercourses and depots of stores along 
the route. Wagons and horses were sought for in vain. Hard money, 
except in some rare spots and pockets, — that of the British, — had dis- 
appeared. Continental and provincial paper, depreciated to the rate of a 
hundred for one, was hard to be got, and worth but little when obtained. 
Traders and hucksters would not part with the few goods they had, save 
for fabulous sums in paper, sometimes only for cash. Greene’s promise 
to pay was worth more than that of States and Congress altogether. It 
was by giving his indorsement to business contracts, on which the very 
existence of his army was staked, that he became involved in obliga- 
tions of no pecuniary consideration for himself, which followed him 
after the peace, involved him in long and weary litigation, reduced his 
own slender means, imbittered his last days, and even, for a brief time, 
and from some calumnious detractors, associated reproach with his own 
pure name and spotless career. 

Amid frequent straits, with changing fortunes, not without bitter 
disappointments and crushing disasters, Greene’s fidelity and ability, 
aided by several favoring circumstances attending in other scenes the 
close of the war and the preliminaries for negotiation, were rewarded 
with proud and grateful success. His campaigns, marches, skirmishes, 
manceuvres, disasters, and successes are described with a graphic pen 
by his biographer, after most careful and minute survey of the scenes, 
with the skill of a painter in the delineation of the natural features, 
aspects, and phenomena of the country, and with the taste and judg- 
ment and full mind of an accomplished historical student and man of 
letters. lis subject was worthy of his filial admiration and reverence. 
No sympathizing reader would abate from the eulogy or the warmth of 
the pages. 

The General's journey homewards, on horseback or in carriage, was 
an ovation all the way, with demonstrations of honor and sumptuous 
hospitalities, dinners, representations, festivities, and addresses in every 
village centre, and in all the towns and cities. There is something 
quaint and curious in the seemingly far-off and old-time forms and 
means and concomitants of these ways of doing homage to the victorious 
General of the South. The biographer has incidentally given us here 
some charming pictures. Equally engaging, and. of high value in the 
thread of his narrative, and for permanent historic value, are the very 
striking portraitures and biographies drawn by Professor Greene in 
episodical paragraphs of the patriot leaders and partisan officers who 
served with Greene, — Daniel Morgan, Isaac Huger, Otho Williams, 
Light Horse (Harry Lee), John E. Howard, Francis Marion, and 
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others less conspicuous. There is a romance in the life of each of 
these men. Novels and tragedies were crowded into their life-stories. 

General Greene returned to his home in Rhode Island, impoverished 
in estate, but to a happy household, seeing all his children together for 
the first time. The gratitude of his Southern friends put him in pos- 
session of plantations in South Carolina and Georgia. The former he 
was compelled by pecuniary embarrassments already referred to to sell. 
He intended to make his winter home at the other, where a fine mansion 
with spacious and ornamented grounds promised thrift for years to 
come on the outlay of patient labor. Here he enjoyed for a brief sea- 
son the delights of domestic life. But here he died from the effects of 
a sunstroke received on June 12, 1786, while he was viewing the rice- 
fields of a neighbor. 

The three volumes now finding an honored place in our libraries, 
with the consecration of a patriot’s proud fame by filial love, industry, 
and high literary skill, contain lessons for the times before us. 


5.— The Works of Grorce Berxecey, D. D., formerly Bishop of 
Cloyne : including many of his Writings hitherto unpublished. With 
Prefaces, Annotations, his Life and Letters, and an Account of 
his Philosophy. By ALexanper Camppecr Fraser, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
In Four Volumes. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 8vo. 1871. 


Tuts new edition of Berkeley’s works is much superior to any of 
the former ones. It contains some writings not in any of the other edi- 
tions, and the rest are given with a more carefully edited text. The 
editor has done his work well. The introductions to the several pieces 
contain analyses of their contents which will be found of the greatest 
service to the reader. On the other hand, the explanatory notes which 
disfigure every page seem to us altogether unnecessary and useless. 

Berkeley’s metaphysical theories have at first sight an air of paradox 
and levity very unbecoming to abishop. He denies the existence of mat- 
ter, our ability to see distance, and the possibility of forming the simplest 
general conception ; while he admits the existence of Platonic ideas ; 
and argues the whole with a cleverness which every reader admits, 
but which few are convinced by. His disciples seem to think the 
present moment a favorable one for obtaining for their philosophy a 
more patient hearing than it has yet got. It is true that we of this 
day are sceptical and not given to metaphysics, but so, say they, was 
the generation which Berkeley_addressed, and for which his style was 
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chosen; while it is hoped that the spirit of calm and thorough inquiry 
which is now, for once, almost the fashion, will save the theory from 
the perverse misrepresentations which formerly assailed it, and lead to 
a fair examination of the arguments which, in the minds of his secta- 
tors, put the truth of it beyond all doubt. But above all it is antici- 
pated that the Berkeleyan treatment of that question of the validity of 
human knowledge and of the inductive process of science, which is 
now so much studied, is such as to command the attention of scientific 
men to the idealistic system. ‘To us these hopes seem vain. The 
truth is that the minds from whom the spirit of the age emanates have 
now no interest in the only problems that metaphysics ever pretended 
to solve. The abstract acknowledgment of God, Freedom, and Im- 
mortality, apart from those other religious beliefs (which cannot pos- 
sibly rest on metaphysical grounds) which alone may animate this, is 
now seen to have no practical consequence whatever. The world is 
getting to think of these creatures of metaphysics, as Aristotle of the 
Platonic ideas: TepeTiopata yap éatt, Kai €i éotiv, ovdev mpds Tov Adyov 
eotiv. ‘The question of the grounds of the validity of induction has, it 
is true, excited an interest, and may continue to do so (though the argu- 
ment is now become too difficult for popular apprehension) ; but what- 
ever interest it has had has been due to a hope that the solution of 
it would afford the basis for sure and useful maxims concerning the 
logic of induction, —a hope which would be destroyed so soon as it 
were shown that the question was a purely metaphysical one. This is 
the prevalent feeling, among advanced minds. It may not be just; 
but it exists. And its existence is an effectual bar (if there were no 
other) to the general acceptance of Berkeley’s system. The few who 
do now care for metaphysics are not of that bold order of minds who 
delight to hold a position so unsheltered by the prejudices of common 
sense as that of the good bishop. 

As a matter of history, however, philosophy must always be inter- 
esting. It is the best representative of the mental development of 
vach age. It is so even of ours, if we think what really is our philos- 
ophy. Metaphysical history is one of the chief branches of history, 
and ought to be expounded side by side with the history of society, of 
government, and of war; for in its relations with these we trace the 
significance of events for the human mind. The history of philosophy 
in the British Isles is a subject possessing more unity and entirety with- 
in itself than has usually been recognized in it. The influence of Des- 
cartes was never so great in England as that of traditional conceptions, 
and we can trace a continuity between modern and medieval thought 
there, which is wanting in the history of France, and still more, if pos- 
sible, in that of Germany. 
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From very early times, it has been the chief intellectual character- 
istic of the English to wish to effect everything by the plainest and 
directest means, without unnecessary contrivance. In war, for example, 


they rely more than any other people in Europe upon sheer hardi- 
hood, and rather despise military science. The main peculiarities of 
their system of law arise from the fact that every evil has been recti- 
fied as it became intolerable, without any thoroughgoing measure. 
The bill for legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is yearly 
pressed because it supplies a remedy for an inconvenience actually felt; 
but nobody has proposed a bill to legalize marriage with a deceased 
husband's brother. In philosophy, this national tendency appears as a 
strong preference for the simplest theories, and a resistance to any com- 
plication of the theory as long as there is the least possibility that the 
facts can be explained in the simpler way. And, accordingly, British 
philosophers have always desired to weed out of philosophy all con- 
ceptions which could not be made perfectly definite and easily intelli- 
gible, and have shown strong nominalistic tendencies since the time of 
Edward I., or even earlier. Berkeley is an admirable illustration of this 
national character, as well as of that strange union of nominalism with 
Platonism, which has repeatedly appeared in history, and has been such 
a stumbling-block to the historians of philosophy. 

The medieval metaphysic is so entirely forgotten, and has so close a 
historic connection with modern English philosophy, and so much bear- 
ing upon the truth of Berkeley’s doctrine, that we may perhaps be 
pardoned a few pages on the nature of the celebrated controversy con- 
cerning universals. And first let us set down a few dates. It was at 
the very end of the eleventh century that the dispute concerning 
nominalism and realism, which had existed in a vague way before, be- 
gan to attain extraordinary proportions. During the twelfth century 
it was the matter of most interest to logicians, when William of Cham- 
peaux, Abélard, John of Salisbury, Gilbert de la Porrée, and many others, 
defended as many different opinions. But there was no historic connec- 
tion between this controversy and those of scholasticism proper, the 
scholasticism of Aquinas, Scotus, and Ockam. For about the end of 
the twelfth century a great revolution of thought took place in Europe. 
What the influences were which produced it requires new historical 
researches to say. No doubt, it was partly due to the Crusades. But 
a great awakening of intelligence did take place at that time. It re- 
quires, it is true, some examination to distinguish this particular move- 
ment from a general awakening which had begun a century earlier, and 
had been growing stronger ever since. But now there was an acceler- 
ated impulse. Commerce was attaining new importance, and was in- 
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venting some of her chief conveniences and safeguards. Law, which 
had hitherto been utterly barbaric, began to be a profession. The civil 
law was adopted in Europe, the canon law was digested ; the common 
law took some form. The Church, under Innocent III., was assuming 
the sublime functions of a moderator over kings. And those orders of 
mendicant friars were established, two of which did so much for the 
development of the scholastic philosophy. Art felt the spirit of a new 
age, and there could hardly be a greater change than from the highly 
ornate round-arched architecture of the twelfth century to the compara- 
tively simple Gothic of the thirteenth. Indeed, if any one wishes to 
know what a scholastic commentary is like, and what the tone of thought 
in it is, he has only to contemplate a Gothic cathedral. The first quality 
of either is a religious devotion, truly heroic. One feels that the men 
who did these works did really believe in religion as we believe in 
nothing. We cannot easily understand how Thomas Aquinas can 
speculate so much on the nature of angels, and whether ten thousand 
of them cou!d dance on a needle’s point. But it was simply because 
he held them for real. If they are real, why are they not more interest- 
ing than the bewildering varieties of insects which naturalists study ; or 
why should the orbits of double stars attract more attention than spirit- 
ual intelligences? It will be said that we have no means of knowing 
anything about them. But that is on a par with censuring the school- 
men for referring questions to the authority of the Bible and of the 
Church. If they really believed in their religion, as they did, what 
better could they do? And if they found in these authorities testimony 
concerning angels, how could they avoid admitting it. Indeed, objec- 
tions of this sort only make it appear still more clearly how much those 
were the ages of faith. And if the spirit was not altogether admirable, 
it is only because faith itself has its faults as a foundation for the 
intellectual character. The men of that time did fully believe and 
did think that, for the sake of giving themselves up absolutely to their 
great task of building or of writing, it was well worth while to resign 
all the joys of life. Think of the spirit in which Duns Scotus must 
have worked, who wrote his thirteen volumes in folio, in a style as con- 
densed as the most condensed parts of Aristotle, before the age of thirty- 
four. Nothing is more striking in either of the great intellectual products 
of that age, than the complete absence of self-conceit on the part of the 
artist or philosopher. That anything of value can be added to his 
sacred and catholic work by its having the smack of individuality about 
it, is what he has never conceived. His work is not designed to embody 
his ideas, but the universal truth; there will not be one thing in it 
however minute, for which you will not find that he has his authority ; 
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and whatever originality emerges is of that inborn kind which so satu- 
rates a man that he cannot himself perceive it. The individual feels 
his own worthlessness in comparison with his task, and does not dare 
to introduce his vanity into the doing of it. Then there is no machine- 
work, no unthinking repetition about the thing. Every part is worked 
out for itself as a separate problem, no matter how analogous it may 
be in general to another part. And no matter how small and hidden a 
detail may be, it has been conscientiously studied, as though it were 
intended for the eye of God. Allied to this character is a detestation 
of antithesis or the studied balancing of one thing against another, and 
of a too geometrical grouping, — a hatred of posing which is as much 
a moral trait as the others. Finally, there is nothing in which the 
scholastic philosophy and the Gothic architecture resemble one another 
more than in the gradually increasing sense of immensity which impresses 
the mind of the student as he learns to appreciate the real dimensions 
and cost of each. It is very unfortunate that the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifieenth centuries should, under the name of Middle Ages, be con- 
founded with others, which they are in every respect as unlike as the 
Renaissance is from modern times. In the history of logic, the break be- 
tween the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is so great that only one author 
of the former age is ever quoted in the latter. If this is to be attributed 
to the fuller acquaintance with the works of Aristotle, to what, we would 
ask, is this profounder study itself to be attributed, since it is now 
known that the knowledge of those works was not imported from the 
Arabs? The thirteenth century was realistic, but the question con- 
cerning universals was not as much agitated as several others. Until 
about the end of the century, scholasticism was somewhat vague, imma- 
ture, and unconscious of its own power. Its greatest glory was in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. Then Duns Scotus,* a Briton 
(for whether Scotch, Irish, or English is disputed), first stated the 
realistic position consistently, and developed it with great fulness and 
applied it to all the different questions which depend upon it. His 
theory of “ formalities” was the subtlest, except perhaps Hegel's logic, 
ever broached, and he was separated from nominalism only by the 
division of a hair. It is not therefore surprising that the nominalistic 
position was soon adopted by several writers, especially by the celebrat- 
ed William of Ockam, who took the leadfof this party by the thorough- 
going and masterly way in which he treated the theory and combined 
it with a then rather recent but now forgotten addition to the doctrine 
of logical terms. With Ockam, who died in 1347, scholasticism may 
be said to have culminated. After him the scholastic philosophy showed 
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a tendency to separate itself from the religious element which alone 
could dignify it,and sunk first into extreme formalism and fancifulness, 
and then into the merited contempt of all men; just as the Gothic 
architecture had a very similar fate, at about the same time, and for 
much the same reasons. 

The current explanations of the realist-nominalist controversy are 
equally false and unintelligible. They are said to be derived ulti- 
mately from Bayle’s Dictionary ; at any rate, they are not based on a 
study of the authors. “ Few, very few, for a hundred years past,” 
says Iallam, with truth, “have broken the repose of the immense 
works of the schoolmen.” Yet it is perfectly possible so to state the 
matter that no one shall fail to comprehend what the question was, and 
how there might be two opinions about it. Are universals real? We 
have only to stop and consider a moment what was meant by the word 
real, when the whole issue soon becomes apparent. Objects are 
divided into figments, dreams, ete.,on the one hand, and realit‘es on 
the other. The former are those which exist only inasmuch as you or 
I or some man imagines them; the latter are those which have an 
existence independent of your mind or mine or that of any number of 
persons. The real is that which is not whatever we happen to think 
it, but is unaffected by what we may think of it. The question, there- 
fore, is whether man, horse, and other names of natural classes, corre- 
spond with anything which all men, or all horses, really have in com- 
mon, independent of our thought, or whether these classes are consti- 
tuted simply by a likeness in the way in which our minds are affected 
by individual objects which have in themselves no resemblance or re- 
lationship whatsoever. Now that this is a real question which differ- 
ent minds will naturally answer in opposite ways, becomes clear when 
we think that there are two widely separated points of view, from 
which reality, as just defined, may be regarded. Where is the real, 
the thing independent of how we think it, to be found? There must 
be such a thing, for we find our opinions constrained; there is some- 
thing, therefore, which influences our thoughts, and is not created by 
them. We have, it is true, nothing immediately present to us but 
thoughts. Those thoughts, however, have been caused by sensations, 
and those sensations are constrained by something out of the mind. 
This thing out of the mind, which directly influences sensation, and 
through sensation thought, because it ¢s out of the mind, is independent 
of how we think it, and is, in short, the real. Here is one view of 
reality, a very familiar one. And from this point of view it is clear 
that the nominalistic answer must be given to the question concerning 
universals. For, while from this stand-point it may be admitted to be 
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true as a rough statement that one man is like another, the exact sense 
being that the realities external to the mind produce sensations which 
may be embraced under one conception, yet it can by no means be ad- 
mitted that the two real men have really anything in common, for to 
say that they are both men is only to say that the one mental term or 
thought-sign “ man” stands indifferently for either of the sensible objects 
caused by the two external realities ; so that not even the two sensa- 
tions have in themselves anything in common, and far less is it to be 
inferred that the external realities have. This conception of reality is 
so familiar, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon it; but the other, or 
realist conception, if less familiar, is even more natural and obvious. 
All human thought and opinion contains an arbitrary, accidental ele- 
ment, dependent on the limitations in circumstances, power, and bent of 
the individual ; an element of error, in short. But human opinion 
universally tends in the long run to a definite form, which is the trath. 
Let any human being have enough information and exert enough 
thought upon any question, and the result will be that he will arrive 
at a certain definite conclusion, which is the same that any other mind 
will reach under sufficiently favorable circumstances. Suppose two 
men, one deaf, the other blind. One hears a man declare he means to 
kill another, hears the report of the pistol, and hears the victim ery ; 
the other sees the murder done. Their sensations are affected in the 
highest degree with their individual peculiarities. The first informa- 
tion that their sensations will give them, their first inferences, will be 
more nearly alike, but still different ; the one having, for example, the 
idea of a man shouting, the other of a man with a threatening aspect ; 
but their final conclusions, the thought the remotest from sense, will be 
identical and free from the one-sidedness of their idiosyncrasies. ‘There 
is, then, to every question a true answer, a final conclusion, to which 
the opinion of every man is constantly gravitating. He may for a 
time recede from it, but give him more experience and time for consid- 
eration, and he will finally approach it. The individual may not live 
to reach the truth; there is a residuum of error in every individual's 
opinions. No matter; it remains that there is a definite opinion to 
which the mind of man is, on the whole and in the long run, tending. 
On many questions the final agreement is already reached, on all it 
will be reached if time enough is given. The arbitrary will or other 
individual peculiarities of a sufficiently large number of minds may 
postpone the general agreement in that opinion indefinitely ; but it can- 
not affect what the character of that opinion shall be when it is 
reached. This final opinion, then, is independent, not indeed of thought 
in general, but of all that is arbitrary and individual in thought ; is 
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quite independent of how you, or I, or any numbor of men think. 
Everything, therefore, which will be thought to exist in the final opinion 
is real, and nothing else. What is the power of external things, to 
affect the senses? To say that people sleep after taking opium be- 
cause it has a soporific power, is that to say anything in the world but 
that people sleep after taking opium because they sleep after taking 
opium? To assert the existence of a power or potency, is it to assert 
the existence of anything actual? Or to say that a thing has a poten- 
tial existence, is it to say that it has an actual existence? In other words, 
is the present existence of a power anything in the world but a regu- 
larity in future events relating to a certain thing regarded as an ele- 
ment which is to be taken account of beforehand, in the conception of 
that thing? If not, to assert that there are external things which can 
be known only as exerting a power on our sense, is nothing different 
from asserting that there is a general drift in the history of human 
thought which will lead it to one general agreement, one catholic con- 
sent. And any truth more perfect than this destined conclusion, any 
reality more absolute than what is thought in it, is a fiction of metaphys- 
ics. It is obvious how this way of thinking harmonizes with a belief 
in an infallible Church, and how much more natural it would be in the 
Middle Ages than in Protestant or positivist times. 

This theory of reality is instantly fatal to the idea of a thing in 
itself, — a thing existing independent of all relation to the mind’s con- 
ception of it. Yet it would by no means forbid, but rather encourage 
us, to regard the appearances of sense as only signs of the realities. 
Only, the realities which they represent would not be the unknowable 
cause of sensation, but nowmena, or intelligible conceptions which are 
the last products of the mental action which is set in motion by sensa- 
tion. The matter of sensation is altogether accidental ; precisely the 
same information, practically, being capable of communication through 
different senses. And the catholic consent which constitutes the truth 
is by no means to be limited to men in this earthly life or to the human 
race, but extends to the whole communion of minds to which we belong, 
including some probably whose senses are very different from ours, so 
that in that consent no predication of a sensible quality can enter, except 
as an admission that so certain sorts of senses are affected. This 
theory is also highly favorable to a belief in external realities. It will, 
to be sure, deny that there is any reality which is absolutely incogni- 
zable in itself, so that it cannot be taken into the mind. But observing 
that “the external” means simply that which is independent of what 
phenomenon is immediately present, that is of how we may think or 
feel ; just as “the real” means that which is independent of how we 
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may think or feel about it; it must be granted that there are many 
objects of true science which are external, because there are many ob- 
jects of thought which, if they are independent of that thinking whereby 
they are thought (that is, if they are real), are indisputably independent 
of all other thoughts and feelings. 

It is plain that this view of reality is inevitably realistic ; because 
general conceptions enter into all judgments, and therefore into true 
opinions. Consequently a thing in the general is as real as in the con- 
crete. It is perfectly true that all white things have whiteness in them, 
for that is only saying, in another form of words, that all white things 
are white; but since it is true that real things possess whiteness, white- 
ness is real. It is a real which only exists by virtue of an act of 
thought knowing it, but that thought is not an arbitrary or accidental 
one dependent on any idiosyncrasies, but one which will hold in the 
final opinion. 

This theory involves a phenomenalism. But it is the phenomenalism 
of Kant, and not that of Hume. Indeed, what Kant called his Coper- 
nican step was precisely the passage from the nominalistic to the realis- 
tic view of reality. It was the essence of his philosophy to regard the 
real object as determined by the mind. That was nothing else than to 
consider every conception and intuition which enters necessarily into 
the experience of an object, and which is not transitory and accidental, 
as having objective validity. In short, it was to regard the reality as 
the normal product of mental action, and not as the incognizable cause 
of it. 

This realistic theory is thus a highly practical and common-sense 
position. Wherever universal agreement prevails, the realist will not 
be the one to disturb the general belief by idle and fictitious doubts. 
For according to him it is a consensus or common confession which 
constitutes reality. What he wants, therefore, is to see questions put 
to rest. And if a general belief, which is perfectly stable and immov- 
able, can in any way be produced, though it be by the fagot and the 
rack, to talk of any error in such belief is utterly absurd. The realist 
will hold that the very same objects which are immediately present in 
our minds in experience really exist just as they are experienced out 
of the mind ; that is, he will maintain a doctrine of immediate percep- 
tion. He will not, therefore, sunder existence out of the mind and 
being in the mind as two wholly improportionable modes. When a 
thing is in such relation to the individual mind that that mind cognizes 
it, it is in the mind; and its being so in the mind will not in the least 
diminish its external existence. For he does not think of the mind as 
a receptacle, which if a thing is in, it ceases to be out of. To make a 
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distinction between the true conception of a thing and the thing itself 
is, he will say, only to regard one and the same thing from two different 
points of view ; for the immediate object of thought in a true judgment 
is the reality. The realist will, therefore, believe in the objectivity of 
all necessary conceptions, space, time, relation, cause, and the like. 

No realist or nominalist ever expressed so definitely, perhaps, as is 
here done, his conception of reality. It is difficult to give a clear notion 
of an opinion of a past age, without exaggerating its distinctness. But 
careful examination of the works of the schoolmen will show that the 
distinction between these two views of the real — one as the fountain 
of the current of human thought, the other as the unmoving form to 
which it is flowing — is what really occasions their disagreement on 
the question concerning universals. The gist of all the nominalist’s 
arguments will be found to relate to a res extra animam, while the 
realist defends his position only by assuming that the immediate object 
of thought in a true judgment is real. The notion that the controversy 
between realism and nominalism had anything to do with Platonic ideas 
is a mere product of the imagination, which the slightest examination 
of the books would suffice to disprove. But to prove that the state- 
ment here given of the essence of these positions is historically true 
and not a faney sketch, it will be well to add a brief analysis of the 
opinions of Seotus and Ockam. 

Scotus sees several questions confounded together under the usual 
utrum vniversale est aliquid in rebus. In the first place, there is 
the question concerning the Platonic forms. But putting Platonism 
aside as at least incapable of proof, and as a self-contradictory opinion 
if the archetypes are supposed to be strictly universal, there is the 
celebrated dispute among Aristotelians as to whether the universal 
is really in tlfings or only derives its existence from the mind. 
Universality is a relation of a predicate to the subjects of which it 
is predicated. That can exist only in the mind, wherein alone the 
coupling of subject and predicate takes place. But the word wn/versal 
is al-o used to denote what are named by such terms a @ man or a 
horse ; these are called universals, because a man is not necessarily this 
man, nor a horse this horse. In such a sense it is plain universals are 
real; there really isa man and there really is a horse. The whole 
difficulty is with the actually indeterminate universal, that which not 
only is not necessarily this, but which, being one single object of 
thought, is predicable of many things. In regard to this it may be 
asked, first, is it necessary to its existence that it should be in the 
mind; and, second, does it exist in re? There are two ways in which 
a thing may be in the mind, — habitualiter and actualiter. A notion is 
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in the mind actualiter when it is actually conceived ; it is in the mind 
habitualiter when it can directly produce a conception. It is by virtue 
of mental association (we moderns should say), that things are in the 
mind habitualiter. In the Aristotelian philosophy, the intellect is re- 
garded as being to the soul what the eye is to the body. The mind 
perceives likenesses and other relations in the objects of sense, and thus 
just as sense affords sensible images of things, so the intellect affords 
intelligible images of them. It is as such a species intelligibilis that 
Scotus supposes that a conception exists which is in the mind habitu- 
aliter, not actualiter. This species is in the mind, in the sense of being 
the immediate object of knowledge, but its existence in the mind is 
independent of consciousness. Now that the actual cognition of the 
universal is necessary to its existence, Scotus denies. The subject of 
science is universal; and if the existence of universal were dependent 
upon what we happened to be thinking, science would not relate to 
anything real. On the other hand, he admits that the universal must be 
in the mind habitualiter, so that if a thing be considered as it is inde- 
pendent of its being cognized, there is no universality in it. For there 
is tn re extra no one intelligible object attributed to different things. 
He holds, therefore, that such natures (i. e. sorts of things) asa man and 
a horse, which are real, and are not of themselves necessarily this man 
or this horse, though they cannot exist *x re without being some partic- 
ular man or horse, are in the species tntelligibilis always represented 
positively indeterminate, it being the nature of the mind so to represent 
things. Accordingly any such nature is to be regarded as something 
which is of itself neither universal nor singular, but is universal in the 
mind, singular in things out of the mind. If there were nothiag in the 
different men or horses which was not of itself singular, there would 
be no real unity except the numerical unity of the singulars ; which 
would involve such absurd consequences as that the only real difference 
would be a numerical difference, and that there would be no real like- 
nesses among things. If, therefore, it is asked whether the universal is 
in things, the answer is, that the nature which in the mind is universal, 
and is not in itself singular, exists in things. It is the very same nature 
which in the mind is universal and én re is singular; for if it were not, 
in knowing anything of a universal we should be knowing nothing of 
things, but only of our own thoughts, and our opinion would not be 
converted from true to false by a change in things. This nature is 
actually indeterminate only so far as it is in the mind. But to say that 
an object is in the mind is only a metaphorical way of saying that it 
stands to the intellect in the relation of known to knower. The truth 
is, therefore, that that real nature which exists iv re, apart from all 
VOL. CXIII. — NO. 233. 30 
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action of the intellect, though in itself, apart from its relations, it be 
singular, yet is actually universal as it exists in relation to the mind. 
But this universal only differs from the singular in the manner of its 
being conceived (formaliter), but not in the manner of its existence 
(realiter). 

Though this is the slightest possible sketch of the realism of Scotus, 
and leaves a number of important points unnoticed, yet it is sufficient 
to show the general manner of his thought and how subtle and difficult 
his doctrine is. That about one and the same nature being in the grade 
of singularity in existence, and in the grade of universality in the mind, 
gave rise to an extensive doctrine concerning the various kinds of 
identity and difference, called the doctrine of the formalitates ; and 
this is the point against which Ockam directed his attack. 

Ockam’s nominalism may be said to be the next stage in English opin- 
ion. As Scotus’s mind is always running on forms, so Ockam’s is on logi- 
val terms ; and all the subtle distinctions which Scotus effects by his for- 
malitates, Ockam explains by implied syneategorematics (or adverbial 
expressions, such as per se, ete.) in terms. Ockam always thinks of a 
mental conception as a logical term, which, instead of existing on paper, 
or in the voice, is in the mind, but is of the same general nature, 
namely, a sign. The conception and the word differ in two respects : 
first, a word is arbitrarily imposed, while a conception is a natural sign ; 
second, a word signifies whatever it signifies only indirectly, through the 
conception which signifies the same thing directly. Ockam enunciates 
his nominalism as follows: “ It should be known that stngular may be 
taken in two senses. In one sense, it signifies that which is one and 
not many ; and in this sense those who hold that the universal is a 
quality of mind predicable of many, standing however in this predi- 
cation, not for itself, but for those many (i. e. the nominalists), have to 
say that every universal is truly and really singular; because as every 
word, however general we may agree to consider it, is truly and really 
singular and one in number, because it is one and not many, so every 
universal is singular. In another sense, the name singular is used to 
denote whatever is one and not many, is a sign of something which is 
singular in the first sense,and is not fit to be the sign of many. 
Whence, using the word uxiversal for that which is not one in num- 
ber, — an acceptation many attribute to it, — I. say that there is no 
universal; unless perchance you abuse the word and say that people is 
not one in number and is universal. But that would be puerile. It 
is to be maintained, therefore, that every universal is one singular 
thing, and therefore there is no universal except by signification, that 
is, by its being the sign of many.” The arguments by which he sup- 
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ports this position present nothing of interest.* Against Scotus’s 
doctrine that universals are without the mind in individuals, but are not 
really distinct from the individuals, but only formally so, he objects that 
it is impossible there should be any distinction existing out of the mind 
except between things really distinct. Yet he does not think of denying 
that an individual consists of matter and form, for these, though 
inseparable, are really distinct things; though a modern nominalist 
might ask in what sense things could be said to be distinct indepen- 
dently of any action of the mind, which are so inseparable as matter 
and form. But as to relation, he most emphatically and clearly denies 
that it exists as anything different from the things related; and this 
denial he expressly extends to relations of agreement and likeness as 
well as to those of opposition. While, therefore, he admits the real 
existence of qualities, he denies that these real qualities are respects in 
which things agree or differ ; but things which agree or differ agree or 
differ in themselves and in no respect extra animam. He allows that 
things without the mind are similar, but this similarity consists merely 
in the fact that the mind can abstract one notion from the contemplation 
of them. A resemblance, therefore, consists solely in the property of 
the mind by which it naturally imposes one mental sign upon the 
resembling things. Yet he allows there is something in the things 
to which this mental sign corresponds. 

This is the nominalism of Ockam so far as it can-be sketched in a 
single paragraph, and without entering into the complexities of the 
Aristotelian psychology nor of the parva logicalia. He is not so 
thoroughgoing as he might be, yet compared with Durandus and other 
contemporary nominalists he seems very radical and profound. He is 
truly the venerabilis inceptor of a new way of philosophizing which has 
now broadened, perhaps deepened also, into English empiricism. 

England never forgot these teachings. During that Renaissance 
period when men could think that human knowledge was to be advanced 
by the use of Cicero’s Commonplaces, we naturally see little effect from 
them ; but one of the earliest prominent figures in modern philosophy 
is a man who carried the nominalistic spirit into everything, — religion, 
ethics, psychology, and physics, the p/usguam nominalis, Thomas Hobbes 
of Malmesbury. IIis razor cuts off, not merely substantial forms, but 
every incorporeal substance. As for universals, he not only denies 
their real existence, bat even that there are any universal conceptions 
except so far as we conceive names. In every part of his logic, names 


* The entia non sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem is the argument of Du- 
rand de St. Pourcain. But any given piece of popular in‘ormation about scholas- 
ticism may be safely assumed to be wrong. 
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and speech play an extraordinarily important part. Truth and falsity, 
he says, have no place but among such creatures as use speech, for a 
true proposition is simply one whose predicate is the name of everything 
of which the subject is the name. “From hence, also, this may be 
deduced, that the first truths were arbitrarily made by those that first 
of all imposed names upon things, or received them from the imposition 
of others. For it is true (for example), that man is a living creature, 
but it is for this reason that it pleased men to impose both those names 


” 


on the same thing.” The difference between true religion and super- 
stition is simply that the state recognizes the former and not the latter. 

The nominalistic love of simple theories is seen also in his opinion, 
that every event is a movement, and that the sensible qualities exist 
only in sensible beings, and in his doctrine that man is at bottom 
purely selfish in his actions. 

Hlis views concerning matter are worthy of notice, because Berkeley 
is known to have been a student of Hobbes, as Hobbes confesses him- 
self to have been of Ockam. The following paragraph gives his 
opinion : — 


“ And as for that matter which is common to all things, and which philos- 
ophers, following Aristotle, usually call materia prima, that is, first matter, it is 
not a body distinct from all other bodies, nor is it one of them. What then 
is it? A mere name; yet a name which is not of vain use ; for it signifies a 
conception of body without the consideration of any form or other accident 
except only magnitude or extension, and aptness to receive form and other 
accident. So that whensoever we have use of the name body in general, if 
we use that of materia prima, we do well. For when a man, not knowing 
which was first, water or ice, would find out which of the two were the matter 
of both, he would be fain to suppose some third matter which were neither of 
these two; so he that would find out what is the matter of all things ought to 
suppose such as is not the matter of anything that exists. Wherefore maveria 
prima is nothing; and therefore they do not attribute to it form or any other 
accident, besides quantity ; whereas all singular things have their forms 
and accidents certain. 

“ Materia prima therefore is body in general, that is, body considered uni- 
versally, not as having neither form nor any accident, but in which no form 
nor any other accident but quantity are at all considered, that is,they are not 
drawn into argumentation.” — p. 118. 


The next great name in English philosophy is Locke's. His philos- 
ophy is nominalistic, but does not regard things from a logical point of 
view at all. Nominalism, however, appears in psychology as sensa- 
tionalism ; for nominalism arises from taking that view of r vality which 
regards whatever is in thought as caused by something in sense, and 
whatever is in sense as caused by something without the mind. But 
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everybody knows that this is the character of Locke’s philosophy. He 
believed that every idea springs from sensation and from his (vaguely 
explained) reflection. 

Berkeley is undoubtedly more the offspring of Locke than of any 
other philosopher. Yet the influence of Hobbes with him is very evi- 
dent and great; and Malebranche doubtless contributed to his thought. 
But he was by nature a radical and a nominalist. His whole philoso- 
phy rests upon an extreme nominalism of a sensationalistic type. He 
sets out with the proposition (supposed to have been already proved 
by Locke), that all the ideas in our minds are simply reproductions 
of sensations, external and internal. He maintains, moreover, that 
sensations can only be thus reproduced in such combinations as might 
have been given in immediate perception. We can conceive a man 
without a head, because there is nothing in the nature of sense to pre- 
vent our seeing such a thing; but we cannot conceive a sound without 
any pitch, because the two things are necessarily united in perception. 
On this principle he denies that we can have any abstract general 
ideas, that is, that universals can exist in the mind; if I think of a 
man it must be either of a short or a long or a middle-sized man, 
because if I see a man he must be one or the other of these. In the 
first draft of the Introduction of the Principles of Human Knowledge, 
which is now for the first time printed, he even goes so far as to cen- 
sure Ockam for admitting that we can have general terms in our mind ; 
Ockam’s opinion being that we have in our minds conceptions, which 
are singular themselves, but are signs of many things.* But Berkeley 
probably knew only of Ockam from hearsay, and perhaps thought he 
occupied a position like that of Locke. Locke had a very singular 
opinion on the subject of general conceptions. He says: — 

“If we nicely reflect upon them, we shall find that general ideas are 
fictions, and contrivances of the mind, that carry difficulty with them, and 
do not so easily offer themselves as we are apt to imagine. For example, 
does it not require some pains and skill to form the general idea of a triangle 
(which is none of the most abstract, comprehensive, and difficult) ; for it must 
be neither oblique nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scale- 


* The sole difference between Ockam and Hobbes is that the former admits the 
universal signs in the mind to be natural, while the latter thinks they only follow 
instituted language. The consequence of this difference is that, while Ockam re- 
gards all truth as depending on the mind’s naturally imposing the same sign on 
two things, Hobbes will have it that the first truths were established by convention. 
But both would doubtless allow that there is something in re to which such truths 
corresponded. But the sense of Berkeley’s implication would be that there are no 
universal thought-signs at all. Whence it would follow that there is no truth and 
no judgments but propositions spoken or on paper. 
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non, but all and none of these at once? In effect, is something imperfect 
that cannot exist, an idea wherein some parts of several different and incon- 
sistent ideas are put together.” ; 

To this Berkeley replies : — 

“ Much is bere said of the difficulty that abstract ideas carry with them, 
and the pains and skill requisite in forming them. And it is on all hands 
agreed that there is need of great toil and lebor of the mind to emancipate 
our thoughts from particular objects, and raise them to those sublime specula- 
tions that are conversant about abstract ideas. From all which the natural 
consequence should seem to be, that so difficult a thing as the forming of 
abstract ideas was not necessary to communication, which is so easy and 
familiar to all sort of men. But we are told, if they seem obvious and easy 
to grown men, it is only because by constant and familiar use they are made 
so. Now, I would fain know at what time it is men are employed in sur- 
mounting that difliculty. It cannot be when they are grown up, for then it 
seems they are not conscious of such painstaking; it remains, therefore, to be 
the business of their childhood. And surely the great and multiplied labor 
of framing abstract notions will be found a hard task at that tender age. Is 
it not a hard thing to imagine that a couple of children cannot prate together 
of their sugar-plums and rattles, and the rest of their little trinkets, till they 
have first tacked together numberless inconsistencies, and so formed in their 
minds abstract general ideas, and annexed them to every common name they 
make use of ?” 

In his private note-book Berkeley has the following : — 


“ Mem. To bring the killing blow at the last, e. g. in the matter of ab- 
straction to bring Locke’s general triangle in the last.” 


There was certainly an opportunity for a splendid blow here, and he 
gave it. 

From this nominalism he deduces his idealistic doctrine. And he 
puts it beyond any doubt that, if this principle be admitted, the ex- 
istence of matter must be denied. Nothing that we can know or even 
think can exist without the mind, for we can only think reproductions 
of sensations, and the esse of these is percipi. To put it another way, 
we cannot think of a thing as existing unperceived, for we cannot 
separate in thought what cannot be separated in perception. It is true, 
I can think of a tree in a park without anybody by to see it; but I 
cannot think of it without anybody to imagine it; for I am aware that 
I am imagining it all the time. Syllogistically: trees, mountains, 
rivers, and all sensible things are perceived; and anything which is 
perceived is a sensation; now for a sensation to exist without being 
perceived is impossible ; therefore, for any sensible thing to exist out 
of perception is impossible. Nor can there be anything out of the 
mind which resembles a sensible object, for the conception of likeness 
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cannot be separated from likeness between ideas, because that is the 
only likeness which can be given in perception. An idea can be 
nothing but an idea, and it is absurd to say that anything inaudible 
can resemble a sound, or that anything invisible can resemble a color. 
But what exists without the mind can neither be heard nor seen; for 
we perceive only sensations within the mind. It is said that Matter 
exists without the mind. But what is meant by matter? It is ac- 
knowledged to be known only as supporting the accidents of bodies ; - 
and this word ‘supporting’ in this connection is a word without mean- 
ing. Nor is there any necessity for the hypothesis of external bodies. 
What we observe is that we have ideas. Were there any use in sup- 
posing external things it would be to account for this fact. But grant 
that bodies exist, and no one can say how they can possibly affect the 
mind; so that instead of removing a difficulty, the hypothesis only 
makes a new one. 

-e But though Berkeley thinks we know nothing out of the mind, he by 
no means holds that all our experience is of a merely phantasmagoric 
character. It is not all a dream; for there are two things which dis- 
tinguish experience from imagination: one is the superior vividness 
of experience ; the other and most important is its connected character. 
Its parts hang together in the most intimate and intricate conjunction, in 
consequence of which we can infer the future from the past. “ These 
two things it is,” says Berkeley, in effect, “which constitute reality. I 
do not, therefore, deny the reality of common experience, although I 
deny its externality.” Here we seem to have a third new conception 
of reality, different from either of those which we have insisted are 
characteristic of the nominalist and realist respectively, or if this is to 
be identified with either of those, it is with the realist view. Is not 
this something quite unexpected from so extreme a nominalist? To 
us, at least, it seems that this conception is indeed required to give an 
air of common sense to Berkeley’s theory, but that it is of a totally 
different complexion from the rest. It seems to be something imported 
into his philosophy from without. We shall glance at this point again 
presently. He goes on to say that ideas are perfectly inert and pas- 
sive. One idea does not make another and there is no power or 
agency in it. Hence, as there must be some cause of the succession 
of ideas, it must be Spirit. There is no idea of a spirit. But I have 
a consciousness of the operations of my spirit, what he calls a notion of 
my activity in calling up ideas at pleasure, and so have a relative 
knowledge of myself as an active being. But there is a succession of 
ideas not dependent on my will, the ideas of perception. Real things 
do not depend on my thought, but have an existence distinct from 
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being perceived by me; but the esse of everything is peretpi; there- 
fore, there must be some other mind wherein they exist. “As sure, 
therefore, as the sensible world really exists, so sure do there an infi- 
nite omnipotent Spirit who contains and supports it.”. This puts the 
keystone into the arch of Berkeleyan idealism, and gives a theory of 
the relation of the mind to external nature which, compared with the 
Cartesian Divine Assistance, is very satisfactory. It has been well 
remarked that, if the Cartesian dualism be admitted, no divine assistance 
can enable things to affect the mind or the mind things, but divine 
power must do the whole work. Berkeley’s philosophy, like so many 
others, has partly originated in an attempt to escape the inconveniences 
of the Cartesian dualism. God, who has created our spirits, has the 
power immediately to raise ideas in them; and out of his wisdom and 
benevolence, he does this with such regularity that these ideas may 
serve as signs of one another. Hence, the laws of nature. Berkeley 
does not explain how our wills act on our bodies, but perhaps he would 
say that to a certain limited extent we can produce ideas in the mind of 
God as he does in ours. But a material thing being only an idea, 
exists only so long as it is in some mind. Should every mind cease to 
think it for a while, for so long it ceases to exist. Its permanent exist- 
ence is kept up by its being an idea in the mind of God. Here we see 
how superficially the just-mentioned theory of reality is laid over the 
body of his thought. If the reality of a thing consists in its harmony 
with the body of realities, it is a quite needless extravagance to say that 
it ceases to exist as soon as it is no longer thought of. For the cohe- 
rence of an idea with experience in general does not depend at all upon 
its being actually present to the mind all the time. @ But it is clear that 
when Berkeley says that reality consists in the connection of experience, 
he is simply using the word reality in a sense of his own. That an 
object’s independence of our thought about it is constituted by its connec- 
tion with experience in general, he has never conceived. On the con- 
trary, that, according to him, is effected by its being in the mind of God. 
In the usual sense of the word reality, therefore, Berkeley’s doctrine is 
that the reality of sensible things resides only in their archetypes in the 
divine mind. This is Platonistic, but it is not realistic. On the con- 
trary, since it places reality wholly out of the mind in the cause of sen- 
gations, and since it denies reality (in the true sense of the word) to sen- 
sible things in so far as they are sensible, it is distinctly nominalistic. 
Historically there have been prominent examples of an alliance between 
nominalism and Platonism. Abélard and John of Salisbury, the only 
two defenders of nominalism of the time of the great controversy whose 
works remain to us, are both Platonists; and Roscellin, the famous 
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author of the sententia de flatu vocis, the first man in the Middle Ages 
who carried attention to nominalism, is said and believed (all his writ- 
ings are lost) to have been a follower of Scotus Erigena, the great 
Platonist of the ninth century. The reason of this odd conjunction of 


doctrines may perhaps be guessed at. The nominalist, by isolating his 
reality so entirely from mental influence as he has done, has made it 
something which the mind cannot conceive; he has created the so 
often talked of “improportion between the mind and the thing in itself.” 
And it is to overcome the various difficulties to which this gives rise, 
that he supposes this noumenon, which, being totally unknown, the 
imagination can play about as it pleases, to be the emanation of ar- 
chetypal ideas. The reality thus receives an intelligible nature again, 
and the peculiar inconveniences of nominalism are to some degree 
avoided. a 
It does not seem to us strange that Berkeley’s idealistic writings have 
not been received with much favor. They contain a great deal of argu- 
mentation of doubtful soundness, the dazzling character of which puts 
us more on our guard against it. They appear to be the productions of 
a most brilliant, original, powerful, but not thoroughly disciplined mind. 
He is apt to set out with wildly radical propositions, which he qualifies 
when they lead him to consequences he is not prepared to accept, with- 
out seeing how great the importance of his admissions is. He plainly 
begins his principles of human knowledge with the assumption that we 
have nothing in our minds but sensations, external and internal, and re- 
productions of them in the imagination. This goes far beyond Locke ; 
it can be maintained only by the help of that “mental chemistry ” 
started by Hartley. But soon we find him admitting various notions 
which are not ¢deas, or reproductions of sensations, the most striking of 
which is the notion of a cause, which he leaves himself no way of ac- 
counting for experientially. Again, he lays down the principle that 
we can have no ideas in which the sensations are reproduced in an order 
or combination different from what could have occurred in experience ; 
and that therefore we have no abstract conceptions. But he very soon 
grants that we can consider a triangle, without attending to whether it is 
equilateral, isosceles, or scalene; and does not reflect that such exclusive 
attention constitutes a species of abstraction. His want of profound 
study is also shown in his so wholly mistaking, as he does, the function 
of the hypothesis of matter. He thinks its only purpose is to account 
for the production of ideas in our minds, so occupied is he with the Car- 
tesian problem. But the real part that material substance has to play 
is to account for (or formulate) the constant connection between the 
accidents. In his theory, this office is performed by the wisdom and be- 
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nevolence of God in exciting ideas with such regularity that we can know 
what to expect. This makes the unity of accidents a rational unity, 
the material theory makes it a unity not of a directly intellectual origin. 
The question is, then, which does experience, which does science decide 
for? Does it appear that in nature all regularities are directly rational, 
all causes final causes ; or does it appear that regularities extend beyond 
the requirement of a rational purpose, and are brought about by mechan- 
ical causes. Now science, as we all know, is generally hostile to the 
final causes, the operation of which it would restrict within certain 
spheres, and it finds decidedly an other than directly intellectual regularity 
in the universe. Accordingly the claim which Mr. Collyns Simon, Pro- 
fessor Fraser, and Mr. Archer Butler make for Berkeleyanism, that it is 
especially fit to harmonize with scientific thought, is as far as possible 
from the truth. The sort of science that his idealism would foster 
would be one which should consist in saying what each natural produc- 
tion was made for. Berkeley’s own remarks about natural philosophy 
show how little he sympathized with physicists. They should all be 
read ; we have only room to quote a detached sentence or two: — 

“ To endeavor to explain the production of colors or sound by figure, mo- 
tion, magnitude, and the like, must needs be labor in vain. . ... In the 
business of gravitation or mutual attraction, because it appears in many in- 
stances, some are straightway for pronouncing it universal ; and that to attract 
and be attracted by every body is an essential quality inherent in all bodies 
whatever. . . . There is nothing necessary or essential in the case, but it 
depends entirely on the will of the Governing Spirit, who causes certain bodies 
to cleave together or tend towards each other according to various laws, 
whilst he keeps others at a fixed distance ; and to some he gives a quite con- 
trary tendency, to fly asunder just as he sees convenient. . .. . First, it is 
plain philosophers amuse themselves in vain, when they inquire for any natural 
efficient cause, distinct from mind or spirit. Secondly, considering the whole 
creation is the workmanship of a wise and good Agent, it should seem to be- 
come philosophers to employ their thoughts (contrary to what some hold) 
about the final causes of things; and I must confess I see no reason why 
pointing out the various ends to which natural things are adapted, and for 
which they were originally with unspeakable wisdom contrived, should not be 
thought one good way of accounting for them, and altogether worthy of a 


philosopher.”— Vol. I. p. 466. 

After this how can his disciples say “that the true logic of physics is 
the first conclusion from his system!” 

As for that argument which is so much used by Berkeley and others, 
that such and such a thing cannot exist because we cannot so much as 
frame the idea of such a thing, — that matter, for example, is impossible 
because it is an abstract idea, and we have no abstract ideas, — it ap- 
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pears tous to be a mode of reasoning which is to be used with extreme 
caution. Are the facts such, that if we could have an idea of the 
thing in question, we should infer its existence, or are they not? If 
not, no argument is necessary against its existence, until something is 
found out to make us suspect it exists. But if we ought to infer that it 
exists, if we only could frame the idea of it, why should we allow our 
mental incapacity to prevent us from adopting the proposition which logic 
requires? If such arguments had prevailed in mathematics (and 
Berkeley was equally strenuous in advocating them there), and if 
everything about negative quantities, the square root of minus, and in- 
finitesimals, had been excluded from the subject on the ground that we 
can form no idea of such things, the science would have been simplified 
no doubt, simplified by never advancing to the more difficult matters. A 
better rule for avoiding the deceits of language is this: Do things fulfil 
the same function practically? Then let them be signified by the same 
word. Do they not? Then let them be distinguished. If I have learned a 
formula in gibberish which in any way jogs my memory so as to enable 
me in each single case to act as though I had a general idea, what 
possible utility is there in distinguishing between such a gibberish and 
formula and an idea? Why use the term a general idea in such a 
sense as to separate things which, for all experiential purposes, are 
the same ? 

The great inconsistency of the Berkeleyan theory, which prevents 
his nominalistic principles from appearing in their true colors, is that he 
has not treated mind and matter in the same way. All that he has 
said against the existence of matter might be said against the existence 
of mind; and the only thing which prevented his seeing that, was the 
vagueness of the Lockian reflection, or faculty of internal perception. 
It was not until after he had published his systematic exposition of his 
doctrine, that this objection ever occurred to him. He alludes to it in 
one of his dialogues, but his answer tg it is very lame. Hume seized 
upon this point, and, developing it, equally denied the existence of 
mind and matter, maintaining that only appearances exist. Hume's 
philosophy is nothing but Berkeley's, with this change made in it, 
and written by a mind of a more sceptical tendency. The innocent 
bishop generated Hume; and as no one disputes that Hume gave rise to 
all modern philosophy of every kind, Berkeley ought to have a far more 
important place in the history of philosophy than has usually been 
assigned to him. His doctrine was the half-way station, or necessary 
resting-place between Locke's and Hume's. 

I{ume’s greatness consists in the fact that he was the man who had 
the courage to carry out his principles to their utmost consequences, 
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without regard to the character of the conclusions he reached. But 
neither he nor any other one has set forth nominalism in an absolutely 
thoroughgoing manner; and it is safe to say that no one ever will, un- 
less it be to reduce it to absurdity. 

We ought to say one word about Berkeley’s theory of vision. It 
was undoubtedly an extraordinary piece of reasoning, and might have 
served for the basis of the modern science. Historically it has not had 
that fortune, because the modern science has been chiefly created in 
Germany, where Berkeley is little known and greatly misunderstood. 
We may fairly say that Berkeley taught the English some of the most 
essential principles of that hypothesis of sight which is now getting to 
prevail, more than a century before they were known to the rest of the 
world. This is much; but what is claimed by some of his advocates 
is astounding. One writer says that Berkeley’s theory has been ac- 
cepted by the leaders of all schools of thought! Professor Fraser 
admits that it has attracted no attention in Germany, but thinks the 
German mind too a priori to like Berkeley’s reasoning. But Helm- 
holz, who has done more than any other man to bring the empiricist 
theory into favor, says: “ Our knowledge of the phenomena of vision 
is not so complete as to allow only one theory and exclude every 
other. It seems to me that the choice which different savans make 
between different theories of vision has thus far been governed more by 
their metaphysical inclinations than by any constraining power which 
the facts have had.” The best authorities, however, prefer the em- 
piricist hypothesis ; the fundamental proposition of which, as it is of 
Berkeley’s, is that the sensations which we have in seeing are signs of 
the relations of things whose interpretation has to be discovered induc- 
tively. In the enumeration of the signs and of their uses, Berkeley 
shows considerable power in that sort of investigation, though there is 
naturally no very close resemblance between his and the modern ac- 
counts of the matter. There is. no modern physiologist who would not 
think that Berkeley had greatly exaggerated the part that the muscular 
sense plays in vision. 

Berkeley’s theory of vision was an important step in the develop- 
ment of the associationalist psychology. He thought all our concep- ° 
tions of body and of space were simply reproductions in the imagination 
of sensations of touch (including the muscular sense). ‘This, if it were 
true, would be a most surprising case of mental chemistry, that is of a 
sensation being felt and yet so mixed with others that we cannot by an 
act of simple attention recognize it. Doubtless this theory had its 
influence in the production of Hartley’s system. 





IIume’s phenomenalism and Hartley’s associationalism were put 
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forth almost contemporaneously about 1750. They contain the funda- 
mental positions of the current English “ positivism.” From 1750 
down to 1830 — eighty years — nothing of particular importance was 
added to the nominalistic doctrine. At the beginning of this period 
Hume’s was toning down his earlier radicalism, and Smith’s theory of 
Moral Sentiments appeared. Later came Priestley’s materialism, but 
there was nothing new in that; and just at the end of the period, 
Brown’s Lectures on the Human Mind. The great body of the phi- 
losophy of those eighty years is of the Scotch common-sense school. It 
is a weak sort of realistic reaction, for which there is no adequate 
explanation within the sphere of the history of philosophy. It would 
be curious to inquire whether anything in the history of society could 
account for it. In 1829 appeared James Mill’s Analysis of the Hluman 
Mind, a really great nominalistic book again. This was followed by 
Stuart Mill’s Logic in 1843. Since then, the school has produced 
nothing of the first importance ; and it will very likely lose its dis- 
tinctive character now for a time, by being merged in an empiricism 
of a less metaphysical and more working kind. Already in Stuart 
Mill the nominalism is less salient than in the classical writers; though 
it is quite unmistakable. 

Thus we see how large a part of the metaphysical ideas of to-day 
have come to us by inheritance from very early times, Berkeley being 
one of the intellectual ancestors whose labors did as much as any one’s 
to enhance the value of the bequest. The realistic philosophy of the 
last century has now lost all its popularity, except with the most con- 
servative minds. And science as well as philosophy is nominalistic. 
The doctrine of the correlation of forces, the discoveries of Helmholz, 
and the hypotheses of Liebig and of Darwin, have all that character of 
explaining familiar phenomena apparently of a peculiar kind by extend- 
ing the operation of simple mechanical principles, which belongs to 
nominalism. Or if the nominalistic character of these doctrines them- 
selves cannot be detected, it will at least be admitted that they are ob- 
served to carry along with them those daughters of nominalism, — 
sensationalism, phenomenalism, individualism, and materialism. That 
physical science is necessarily connected with doctrines of a debasing 
moral tendency will be believed by few. But if we hold that such an 
effect will not be produced by these doctrines on a mind which really 
understands them, we are accepting this belief, not on experience, which 
is rather against it, but on the strength of our general faith that what 
is really true it is good to believe and evil to reject. On the other 
hand, it is allowable to suppose that science has no essential affinity 
with the philosophical views with which it seems to be every year more 
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associated. History cannot be held to exclude this supposition ; and 
science as it exists is certainly much less nominalistic than the nomi- 
nalists think it should be. Whewell represents it quite as well as Mill. 
Yet a man who enters into the scientific thought of the day and has not 
materialistic tendencies, is getting to be an impossibility. So long as 
there is a dispute between nominalism and realism, so long as the po- 
sition we hold on the question is not determined by any proof 
indisputable, but is more or less a matter of inclination, a man as he 
gradually comes to feel the profound hostility of the two tendencies 
will, if he is not less than man, become engaged with one or other and 
can no more obey both than he can serve God and Mammon. If the two 
impulses are neutralized within him, the result simply is that he is left 
without any great intellectual motive. There is, indeed, no reason to 
suppose the logical question is in its own nature unsusceptible of solu- 
tion. But that path out of the difficulty lies through the thorniest mazes 
of a science as dry as mathematics. Now there is a demand for math- 
ematics ; it helps to build bridges and drive engines, and therefore it 
becomes somebody’s business to study it severely. But to have a phi- 
losophy is a matter of luxury; the only use of that is to make us feel 
comfortable and easy. It is a study for leisure hours ; and we want it 
supplied in an elegant, an agreeable, an interesting form. The law of 
natural selection, which is the precise analogue in another realm of the 
law of supply and demand, has the most immediate effect in fostering the 
other faculties of the understanding, for the men of mental power suc- 
ceed in the struggle for life; but the faculty of philosophizing, except 
in the literary way, is not called for; and therefore a difficult question 
cannot be expected to reach solution until it takes some practical 
form. If anybody should have the good luck to find out the solution, 
nobody else would take the trouble to understand it. But though 
the question of realism and nominalism has its roots in the techni- 
valities of logic, its branches reach about our life. The question 
whether the genus homo has any existence except as individuals, is 
the question whether there is anything of any more dignity, worth, 
and importance than individual happiness, individual aspirations, and 
individual life. Whether men really have anything in common, so 
that the community is to be considered as an end in itself, and if so, 


what the relative value of the two factors is, is the most fundamental 
practical question in regard to every public institution the constitution 
of which we have it in our power to influence. 


c. S&S P. 
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6.— The Fall of England! The Battle of Dorking: Reminiscences 
of a Volunteer. By a Contributor to “ Blackwood.” New York: 
G. P. Putnam and Sons. 1871. 12mo. pp. 66. 


A coLLection of English invasion-panic literature would make a 
rare addition to any of our public libraries. Some two thousand years 
ago it was a boast of the Spartans that no Lacedemonian woman had 
ever seen the smoke of a hostile camp-fire. It is now more than six- 
score years since any spectacle of this kind has offended the eyes of 
the English matron; but, in spite of this long-continued immunity the 
Briton periodically indulges in a paroxysm of alarm over some vividly 
pictured invasion, which he solemnly, and to the great amusement of 
his neighbors, succeeds in persuading himself is imminent. These flur- 
ries always follow a certain course and lead to one result. A dete noir 
is first settled upon ; some foreign nation, usually France, though upon 
oceasion Russia, Prussia, or even America, will do almost as well, is de- 
cided to be bent upon sacking London and humiliating England, and proof 
positive of this evil intention is deduced from the fact that the people in 
question is notoriously evil disposed, and has recently won a victory, or 
has invented an improved system of armament, or is fortifying a harbor, 
or equipping a fleet. The half-pay officer and professional alarmist take 
up the ery. The “outs” join lustily in it. The “ins” follow the 
“outs.” The inefficiency of every branch of the national defences is 
scathingly exposed; it is proved to general satisfaction that England 
has no army and no navy, and indeed enjoys a continued national exist- 
ence only through foreign sufferance. Parliament scolds; the poet- 
laureate fires the British heart with some doggerel, “ Form! form! 
riflemen, form!” ete.; innumerable respectable shopkeepers and mid- 
dle-aged professional gentlemen make themselves ridiculous by trying 
to learn the goose-step; Punch depicts some leading member of the 
Peace Society as a donkey braying at the muzzle of a loaded cannon ; 
the “ Times” thunders ; the Ministry looks immensely wise and grave, 
and refers with awful mystery to “ information which it would not be 
judicious at this moment to make public ”; and then, having provided for 
an expenditure of a few millions of money, Parliament adjourns with a 
sense of gratitude that something is now in a way of being done ; and a 
waking sobriety begins to make itself felt. Does the Briton ever feel 
silly after one of these self-inflicted penances? That, the outer world 
never knows ; he certainly does not confess it. Yet if anything could 
humiliate a people, it should be in some calmer moment to turn from a 
perusal of the two hundred thousandth of “ The Battle of Dorking,” 
and the flood of other literature of a like character which deluged 
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England at the close of the Franco-Prussie war of 1870, to a study of 
Richard Cobden’s pamphlet of ten years before, entitled “The Three 
Panics: An Historical Episode.” He there, with pitiless precision and 
calmness, describes three great flurries, each more senseless than the 











































one which preceded it, which swept over the British Isles in the brief 
space of fifteen years, between 1847 and 1861. The oldest, the most 
sagacious, and the boldest British statesmen contorted themselves during 
that period no less unnecessarily than did a parcel of old women, who 
either never had had any nerve, or whose nerves were completely gone. 
The aged Duke of Wellington, and the yet more aged Lord Lyndhurst, 
the jaunty Palmerston, the matter-of-fact Russell, and the fiery Derby, 
each in his turn pulled on the cap-and-bells, and, before astonished Eu- 
rope, vied with a monomaniac like old Sir Charles Napier or a sen- 
sationalist like Mr. Horsman, in the contortions of alarm. 

It really seems as if the ingenious author of “ The Battle of Dork- 
ing” must have got all but the details of his story from some of the ex- 
travagances of these eminent men. That such statements should ever 
have been made as are now on the record of those fifteen years seems 
incredible. For instance, the Duke of Wellington asserted “ that, except- 
ing immediately under the fire of Dover Castle, there is not a spot on 
the coast on which infantry might not be thrown on shore at any time of 
tide, with any wind and in any weather,” ete. The Duke of Wellington’s 
assertion upon such a point was of course conclusive ; it can only be said 
in reply, that it is a great pity that the advantages in this respect enjoyed 
by infantry cannot be shared also by the travelling public. Lord 
Ellesmere, so long ago as 1848, foresaw all the horrors of “ Dorking,” for 
he then published a letter in which he described how “ in case of an 
invasion, the Guards would march out at one end of the metropolis as 
the French entered at the other, and that on the Lord Mayor would be 
imposed the duty of converting the Mansion House into a place where 





billets would be found for the foreign army.” Lord Palmerston also 
might lay claims to some part of the Dorking brochure, for, in describing 
the rapidity with which an invasion might be made, he actually had the 
audacity to assert in Parliament that “the very ship despatched to con- 
vey to this country intelligence of the threatened armament would prob- 
ably not reach our shores much sooner than the hostile expedition.” Lord 
Ellenborough, in the midst of profound peace, next cried out for “ sev- 
enty line-of-battle ships,” and, also, “ for forts to protect all the ports, 





and all the roads in which it would be possible for an enemy to place a 
fleet,” ete. Then Mr. Horsman made himself ridiculous with a picture 
of * London taken,” and cried aloud that “no human tongue could tell 
how suddenly it might arrive, and that it might still be distant was our 
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good fortune, of which we should make the most. Every public or 
private yard should be put in full work; every artificer and extra hand 
should work extra hours, as if the war were to begin next week. As gun- 
boats could be built more rapidly than men-of-war, gun-boats should be 
multiplied as fast as possible ; as volunteers could be enrolled faster 
than the line, they should at once be raised ; as rifles could not be made 
fast enough in England, we should renew that order in Belgium, even 
though they should cost sixpence apiece more than the Horse Guards 
regulation ; and, night and day, the process of manufacturing, con- 
structing, arming, drilling, should go on till the country was made safe, 
and then we might desist from preparations, and return to our peace 
expenditure, with the certainty that these humiliating, lowering, and 
degrading panic cries of invasion would never disturb our country or 
our government again.” 

Finally, poor old Sir Charles Napier raised his maddened scream of 
alarm until his voice fairly rung out above all the panic-stricken chorus : 
“ France is equal to us in ships and superior in the means of manning 
them. She has an army of 300,000 or 400,000 men, and we have but 
20,000 in Great Britain. What would the consequence be if a war 
were to spring up? Why, there would be an invasion immediately. 
. . «+ Let the House look at our condition at the present moment. 
We have no Channel fleet. In a few months we shall not have a line- 
of-battle ship in England; and, in case of a sudden war with France 
and Russia, J do not believe the Queen's throne would be worth six 
months’ purchase.” Then he described Cherbourg, and peopled its huge 
docks with phantom ships, describing how “the troops could walk on 
board ; cavalry, mounted on their horses, could ride on board; and artil- 
lery could easily be shipped, for thirty sail of the line could lie alongside 
of the wharves alone.” This practical and surprising introduction of 
horse marines into actual service sufficed only for a moment; the next 
year his mind was filled with visions of the Russian fleet coming up the 
Channel ; and he at last fairly overcame the gravity of the Commons 
by a piteous exclamation that, in such an emergency, “ what would be- 
come of the Funds, God only knows.” Apparently, however, the in- 
formation in this last respect has since 1859 been more generally im- 
parted, as the veracious narrator of the Dorking conflict is particular 
to inform us that, upon the occurrence of a similar calamity in 1875, 
the Funds fell to exactly 35. 

We do not propose to make any criticism upon either the literary or 
military talent displayed by the author of this most successful squib. 
In fact it hardly merits any such notice. It is certainly very cleverly 
done, but the most remarkable thing about it has been the pure good 
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fortune with which it happened, like its far less meritorious predecessor, 
“Dame Europa’s School,” to drop into a condition of the public mind 
exactly predisposed to receive it. The author has simply drawn a very 
great prize in a very old lottery. His name has, we believe, never yet 
been announced, but he evidently is or has been himself a soldier ; 
there is a very strong suspicion of red-tape and pipe-clay both in his 
military dispositions and his comments on volunteer soldiery. He is 
probably a man who would heartily concur in the remark attributed to 
Von Moltke, that he had never read any account of the late civil war 
in America, because he did not like to have his mind confused with 
what was really nothing but the report of the doings of a mob. Cer- 
tainly if any sane American graduate of our late war, whether general, 
colonel, or captain, were to draw up his men in the method described 
in the battle of Dorking, he would richly deserve to be beaten first 
and court-martialled afterwards. Have European nations never yet 
heard of the shovel and the temporary earthwork as important pro- 
tections for young troops against the modern arms of precision? Judg- 
ing by the recent French and Austrian wars, there would seem great 
reason to conclude that this is the case. If it is so, Von Moltke to the 
contrary notwithstanding, they all have something yet to learn from what 
a previous contributor to “ Blackwood,” Mr. Cornelius O'Dowd, once 
facetiously described as “ the fight over the way,” where “two madmen 
were engaged in a struggle not one single rule or maxim of which did 
they comprehend.” 

Upon the occasion of a similar flurry several years ago, that hard- 
headed old Scotchman, Mr. Joseph Hume, somewhat roughly remarked 
in the House of Commons, “ Our present panics are not due, as in 
times past, to the old women, but to our having too many clubs about 
London, containing so many half-pay officers, who had nothing to do 
but to look about for themselves and their friends. These were the 
people who wrote to the newspapers, anxious to bring grist to the 
mill somehow or other.” This home truth was uttered in 1851; but 
unless we are gravely mistaken, it indicates pretty clearly the source 
from whence originated both the English invasion panic of 1871 and its 
most successful literary expression. 
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